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INTRaDUCTION 


Spinoza one of those great men whose eminence grows 
more obvious with the lapse of*years. Lite a mountain 
obscured at first by its foo^-hills, he rises as he*rece(}es.«* 
Some of his contemporaries esteemed him for being a good 
optician and an austere, scholarly man; a few felt the 
masterly force of his mind and opinions ; others shuddered 
at the depth of his materialism and irreligion. This last 
wa^thc sentiment towards him prevalent amongst the 
general public; and during the next century he was more 
execrated than read. Hume, for instance, speaks of “ all 
those sentiments for which Spinoza is so universally in- 
famous,” and of his^^hkjeous hypothesis.” ^ The scandal 
consisted in the fact that Spinoza denied final causes, or 
purposes at work in nature, and that, in their ordinary 
sense, he denied the immortality of the soul, free-will, and 
moral responsibility. What came to turn these doctrines 
(which might have passed for simple materialism) into 
positive blasphemy was that he identified nature with God, 
and taught that all things, whethfr in the eyes of men they 
were good or evil, mean or noble, were Ihtegral parts of the 
divine being. ” It would constitute,” he writes, ” a great 
imperfection in God if anythin^phappened against His will, 
or if He desired anything which He did not obtain, or if His 
nature were so biassed that, like a finite creature, He felt 
sympathy with some things and antipathy to gthers.” ^ 
” I would warn you,” he adds elsewhere, ^ ” that I do not 
attribute to nature either beauty or deformity, order or 
confusion. Only in relation to our imagination can things 
be called beautiful or ugly, welLordered or confused.” 

^ A Treatise of Human Nature (1739), iv., section v. There 
is doubtless a shade of irony in these expressions, as Hume uses them ; 
but they indicate all the better, for that reason, what was the prevailing 
opinion. 

* Letter xxxii. (in the edition of Van Vloten and Land, xix.) addressed 
to Blyenbergh, January 5, 1665. 

• Letter xv. (Van Vloten and Land, xxxii.) addressed to Oldenburg, 
November 20, 1665. 
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viii The ^ thicks of Spinoza 

• This very pantheism, ho-yi'evd:, was what a little liter 
endeared Spinoza to a group of romantic Germans, who 
were ipoefcical, emancipated souls and lovers of 

nature; so much so that one of i^hem, Novalis, in a famous 
phrase, pronounced Spinoza a man ineb riated wit h ^<^d — 
ein Gottbetnmkcner MmscA. • To <^iave per>:cived ^th^e rela- 
tivity of good and evil, and of all human conventions, 
seemed to thef>e Faust-lihe spirits a blessed defiverance. 
irh«^ cramped child of civilisation could thereby recover his 
animal birthright to live as nature prompted ; and by the 
same stroke he could win his speculative liberty to think 
straight and to speak frankly. Nor was relief from con- 
vention the only boon brought by Spinoza’s pantheism ; it 
brought also a new enthusiasm. JFor to pass, beyond good 
and evil is to reach a sublime necessity which, to an un- 
selfish and pure intellect, may seem a grander thing. All 
jiepends on not being afraid to confess that the universe is 
non-human, and that man is re^^tivd. Let a man once 
'overcome his selfish terror at his own fiiiitude, and his 
finitude itself is, in one sense, overcome. A part of his soul, 
in sympathy with the infinite, has accepted the natural 
status of all the rest of his being. Perhaps the only true 
dignity of man is his capacity to despise himself. When he 
attains this dignity all things lose what was threatening 
and sinister about them, ^without needing to change their 
material form or tlitfir material influence. Man’s intellec- 
tual part and his worshipping part have made their peace 
with the world. ^ 

Neither of these opposed judgments upon Spinoza rested 
on a misunderstanding. His philosophy, although one of 
the most single-minded and consistent that has ever been 
framed, actually offered these two aspects to two sorts of 
people. In order to grasp the secret of this apparent double- 
ness in our author, and to see what a perfect unity of soul 
it conceals, we need to remember his heritage, racial and 
intellectual, his temperament, and the interests he had at 
heart in all his speculation. 

His life was simple and short, and worthy of his sublime 
doctrine, which makes every particular thing look small in 
comparison with the boundless universe. A Jew of Amster- 
dam, born in 1632, member of a colony of Portuguese exiles, 
he was excommunicated by the Synagogue, at the age of 
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twenty, for his heretical opinif^ns; which were that God* 
might have a body (namely, the whole world of^ matter), 
that angels rmigli^kbe mere visions of the mind,ii anu* that 
the Bible said npthing o^- the immortality of the soul. 
Finding himself thus doubly an outcast, he supported 
himself* by polisTiing lenses fd!' optical instruments. He 
became a 'scholar of repute and founded Ijis philosophy 
partly on S rationalised Judaism, partly on the system of. 
Descartes, and, in politics, o§ the system of Hobbes, fte 
declined a chair of philosophy at Heidelberg the better to 
preserve his full freedom and leisure. He lived abstemi- 
ously and alone; yet he cultivated the acquaintance of 
those who shared his intellectual interests, was an assiduous 
correspondent,* a warm patriot, and a genial neighbour. 
He reputed himself happy, and happy he doubtless was in 
his pious, indoor fashion. Lodged in his corner of the 
great house of naturp, he felt himself humble, pensioned, 
and at peace. He was proud of that great house and its 
glories; he venerated its economy, and never dreamt of 
reforming it. He was content to fulfil^there his little round* 
of duties, but he was not passionately fond of them, and 
could look forward with equanimity to the moment 'when 
they should come to an end. This pervasive piety in his 
life corresponds admirably with a certain pious phrase- 
ology which we find in his workfe, in ,thc midst of their 
astonishing boldness of thought and* uncompromising 
rationalism. Those devout phrases were not due to policy, 
nor to inert habit, but exprcss^l the genuine and ruling 
sentiment of his mind. 

That he was a Jew is a point of fundamental importance 
for the understanding of this attitude, so ambigu4>us and 
puzzling to the conventional Christian; it is also of im- 
portance in other respects. It determined the isolation 
and, when he had separated himself from the Synagogue, 
the independence of his life and thought ; and it opened to 
him Hebrew learning and traditions which most writers of 
his day were ignorant of altogether. It thus enabled him 
to become the founder of the historical explanation or 

higher criticism ” of the Bible. This is a matter on 
which, as on his religious sentiment, the mind of Spinoza 
is not altogether easy to disentangle. On the one hand, 
although a pioneer in the subject, he anticipated on many 
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fundamental points the opinions now current among 
scholars for example, on the authorship of the Pentateuch, 
and oH tha human limitations of the various gacred writers, 
and the diversity of views and of prejudices which they 
betray. On the other hand, his tone and his expressions 
often suggest a simple and *convmced acdfeptance of tradi- 
tion pn his p^t. He assumes without discussion that the 
Bible is^the word of God, that the Jews are fhe chosen 
people; and, in respect to f^hrist in particular, he has 

► phrases that are surprising in the mouth of a Jew and a 
freethinker. Thus he says: “ Christ was not so much a 
prophet as the mouth-piece of God. . . . Christ was sent 
to teach, not only the Jews, but the whole human race; 
and therefore it was not enough that his mind should be 
accommodated to the opinions of the Jews alone, but also 
to the opinion and fundamental teaching common to the 
whole human race — in other words, tp ideas universal and 
true.” ^ 

Nevertheless, when we catch the pliilosophic intention 
behind this pious Is^nguage, we perceive that Spinoza is 
sounding the very depths of rationalism, and in this 
respect the most radical of later critics will never be able to 
outdo him. God, for Spinoza, is simply the universe, in all 
its extent and with all its details. Hence the mind of God 
is not God Himse^, in fHis entirety, but only one of His 
attributes or manifestations. It is all the mentality that 
is scattered over space and time, the diffuse^ CQnsciQU.sne 
that anirnates .the worlcj^ *To say that the mind of God is 
revealed to Moses or is manifest in Christ is much as if we 
said that the spirit of music was revealed to Bach or was 
manifest in Beethoven. The Jews in particular, Spinoza 
says, “ if they make money by a transaction, say God gave 
it to them ; if they desire anything, they say God has dis- 
posed their hearts towards it; and if they think anything, 
they say God told them.” ^ xhe spirit of God, accordingly, 
means simply the genius of men, the ground of which lies 
indeed beyond them, in the universal context and influence 
of nature; but the conscious expression and fruition of it 
first arises in them severally, from time to time, as occasion 
warrants. Prophecy is merely imagination; an imagina- 

1 A Theologico-f>oUtical Treaiise, chapter iv. 

* Ibid, chapter i. 
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tion which is truthful when, by some in stinctive clairvoy - 
ance , it divines ^e tendency oi events, or perceives the 
principles of ^oMable conduct. The divine aiithohty of 
Scripture consists -in its teaching true virtue. What God 
promises to a people is wjiat ttiey covet and are able to 
attain for themselves. Miracles are propitious accidents, 
the natural causes of which are^ too complicated tp be 
readily unaerstood. Christ is not a single historic person 
who possessed, once for all, perfect wisdom and humility. 
Christ is all wisdom and humility, no matter what person 
may possess them. “ I say that it is not in the least need- 
ful for salvation to know Christ according to the flesh ; but 
concerning that eternal Son of God, of which philosophers 
havr spoken,^* that is, God's eternal wisdom, which is 
manifested in all things, and chiefly in the mind of man, 
and most particularly in Christ Jesus, the case is far other- 
wise. For without this no man can arrive at a state of 
blessedness, in as much as* nothing else can teach him what 
is true or false, what is good or evil.” ^ Thus it appears^ 
that Christ is a mystical name for whatever wisdom is 
involved, or is possible, in the universe; which wisdom, 
when it appears in the human race, is called good sense, 
conscience, or reflection. It is this that is the leaven and 
the soul of truth in all religions, and the true saviour of 
mankind. 

In respect to the religious teaching of the Bible, and the 
common message of all the prophets, Spinoza held exactly 
that opinion which Matthew A A old made familiar to the 
last generation of English readers. The Bible is literature, 
not dogma; and this literature is a criticism of life, to the 
effect that conduct is the cljipf, tiling in it,‘ and that the* 
eternal makes for righteousness ; or (in Spinoza's language) 
the sole purpose of revealed religion is to inculcate “ obedi- 
ence.” By every imaginative appeal and every legal 
enactment, the Bible aims at securing good-will, mercy, 
and peace among men. 

This is also the aim of Spinoza's own writings about 
religion and politics, and of his whole philosophy ; so that 
he continues the work of the prophets whom he inter- 
prets, and is, in the same sense, a true prophet himself. 

^ “ De aeterno illo Dei filio.’* 

* Letter xxi. (Van Vloten and Land, Ixxiii.), addressed to Oldenburg, 

1675. 
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toleration is what he wishes to recommend, both to govern- 
ments aiyi to private sects, on the comtoed authority of 
revelation* and of reason. Toleration iV wjTat the Bible * 
commands, if truly understood,^since it commands loving- 
kindness, peace, and the forgiveness of enemies. Tolera- 
tion is also what the^nteres& of tlic state require. Spinoza 
propounds tl)|i principleg of liberalism in these matters 
with repiarkable foresight and precision. ** acts only 
could be made the ground criminal prosecutions, and 
words were always allowed to pass free, sedition would be 
divested of every semblance of justification, and would be 
separated from mere controversies by a hard and fast 
line.” 1 

Liberal illusions (if this be one of them) do* not, howler, 
characterise Spinoza’s political theory as a whole. It has, 
indeed, been called Machiavellian, and in our day it might 
be called Nictzschean; but his defence of the maxim that 
might makes right is free from aU*tyrannical or aristocratic 
bias. What he propounds is simply a truth of natural 
history. Thus he s^-ys: “ That I might investigate the 
subject-matter of this science with the same freedom of 
spirit as we generally use in mathematics, J[ hayejaboiirfid 
carefully not to mock, lament, and execrate^ but to undcr- 
Istand, human actions ; and to this end I have looked upon 
passiohC such as Ij^ve, hStred, anger, envy, ambition, pity, 
and the other perturbations of the mind, not in the light 
of vices of human nature, but as properties, just as pertinent 
to it, as are heat, cold, std^m, thunder, and the like, to the 
nature of the atmosphere, which phenomena, though in- 
convenient, a^e necessary, and have fixed causes, by means 
of which we endeavour to understand their nature; and 
the mind has just as much pleasure in viewing them aright 
as in knowing such things as flatter the senses.” ^ And 

^ A Theologico-political Treatise, preface. Compare chapter xx. of 
the same treatise: “ What greater misfortune for a state can be con- 
ceived than that honourable men should be sent like criminals into 
exile, because they hold diverse opinions which they cannot disguise? 
What, I say, can be more hurtful than that men who have committed 
no crime or wickedness should, simply because they are enlightened, be 
treated as enemies and put to death, and that the scaffold, the terror 
of evil-doers, should become the stage where the highest examples of 
tolerance and virtue are displayed to the people with all the marks of 
ignominy that authority can devise? 

* A Political Treatise, chapter i., §4. 
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again: “ The law and ordihan(5fe of nature, under which all 
men are born, and for the most part live, forbids nothing 
"but what no ©ne^’Jishes or is able to do, and is not' opposed 
to strifes, hatred, ^nger, tr achery, or, in general, anything 
that appetite suggests. For the bounds of nature are not 
the laws of hunfan reasoA, wlflch do t)ut pursue the true 
interest and preservation of mankind, but other infinite 
laws, whicfi regard the eternal ofder of universal nature, 
whereof man is an atom ; an^ according to the necessity of 
this order only are all individual beings determined in a 
fixed manner to exist and to operate. Whenever, then, 
anything in nature seems to us ridiculous, absurd, or evil, 
it is because we have but a partial knowledge of things, and 
are m the main ignorant of the order and coherence of 
nature as a whole, and because we want everything to be 
arranged according to the dictates of our own reason; 
although, in fact, what our reason pronounces bad is 
not bad as regards the o.der and laws of universal nature, 
but only as regards the laws of our own nature taken 
separately.” ^ 

This doctrine contains what is superhuman and rational 
in the ordinary optimism of theologians, but it avoids 
what is sophistical in that optimism and insulting to the 
conscience and the sufferings of man; for it sets forth the 
relativity of good and evil to finite and particular interests, 
whilst it makes no attempt to call relative evils absolute 
goods. The very distinction between good and evil is 
what is transcended in the absolute; the two terms are 
not juggled with so that, where both have lost their mean- 
ing, one only seems to have disappeared and the other to 
survive. There is infinite being, no doub^, beyond our 
human interests and ideals, and, to the contemplative 
intellect, that being has a certain dignity, because it is 
great; but its greatness is not moral, its dignity is not 
human, and to call it “ good ” would be not a ” higher 
truth ” but a silly impertinence. The infinit e kn ow s no 
obligation, it is subject to no stanH^d. ” No man,” 
Spmoza'^saysr'^can upbraid God for having given him an 
infirm constitution or a feeble spirit. As absurdly might 
a circle complain that God had not endowed it with the 
properties of a sphere, or an infant, tormented with stone, 

1 A Political Treatise, chapter ii., §8, 
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that‘6od had not given mm a healthy body. Just so a 
man of weak mind cannot complain that God has denied 
him xorcepf character and a true knowledge and love of the 
deity, or has given him so weak«a nature that he can neither 
suppress nor moderate his lusts. For with the nature of 
each thing nothing*' is compatibfe but what follows neces- 
sariljr from its given cause. It is not compatible with 
every particular man’s iiature that he have a great soul; 
alid it IS no more in our power to have a healthy body 
than to have a sane mind. This no one can deny, who 
will not fly in the face of experience, as well as of reason. 

“ But, you urge, if men sin by necessity of their nature, 
they are excusable; you do not explain, however, what 
you would infer from this fact. Is it perhaps that God 
will be prevented from growing angry with them ? Or is it 
rather that they have deserved tlxat blessedness which 
consists in the knowledge and love of God ? If you mean 
the former, I altogether agree -hat God does not grow 
angry, and that all things happen by His decree. But I 
deny that for that reason all men ought to be happy. 
Surely men may be excusable and nevertheless miss happi- 
ness, and be tormented in many ways. A horse is excus- 
able for being a horse and not a man; but nevertheless he 
must needs be a horse and not a man. One who goes mad 
from the bite of a dog Is excusable ; yet it is right that he 
should die of suffocation. So too, he who cannot rule his 
passions, nor hold them in check out of respect for the law, 
while he may be excusatle on the ground of weakness, is 
nevertheless incapable of enjoying conformity of spirit 
and knowledge and love of God ; and he is lost inevitably.” ^ 

These sayirgs may sound harsh to the sentimental; yet, 
taken merely as so much natural history, it would be hard 
to gainsay them, especially in this Darwinian and competi- 
tive age. Only what can exist can have interests, and 
only what can have interests can have rights. At least, 
this is the teaching of Spinoza, one of whose greatest 
achievements is the way in which he grafts his moral upon 
his natural philosophy. Every organic body endeavours 
to preserve itself. This endeavour is nothing arbitrary or 
miraculous; it is merely that equilibrium by which the 

^ Letter xxv. (according to Van Vloten and Land, Ixxviii.) addressed 
to Oldenburg, February 7, 1676. 
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organism is constituted — ^its vital inertia or (what is the' 
same thing) its ^echanical momentum. Such anthro- 
pology, although* JSpinoza calls it ethics, is a matter-uf-fact 
record of the habits and passions of men. It is not the 
expression of any ideal; it does not specify any direction 
in whish it dediands that things sh’buld move. Yet it 
describes the situation which makes the existence of ideals 
possible af!d intelligible. Given 1:he propulsive energy of 
Life in any animal that is endowed with imagination, it‘^ifi 
clear that whatever he finds propitious to his endeavours 
he will call good, and whatever he finds hostile to them he 
will call evil. His various habits and passions will begin 
to judge one another. A group of them called vanity, 
anc^another called taste, and another called conscience, will 
arise within his breast. Each of these groups, in so far as 
they have not coincided or co-operated from the beginning, 
will tend to annex or overcome the others. This competi- 
tion between a man’! passions makes up his moral history,^ 
the growth of his character, just as the competition of his 
ruling interests with other interests at work in society, 
makes up his outward career. The sort of imagination 
that can survey all these interests at once, and can perceive 
how they check or support one another, is called reason; 
and when reason is vivid and powerful it gives courage and 
authority to those interests whic’h it sees are destined to 
success, whilst it dampens or extinguishes those others 
which it sees are destined to failure. Reason thus estab- 
lishes a sort of resigned and peaceful strength in the soul, 
f ounded on renu nciation of what is impossible and co- 
operation with what is necessary. This resigned and 
^peaceful strength Spinoza calls happiness; and since it' 
Vests on apprehension of the order of nature, and accept-' 
ance of it, he also calls it, in his pious language, knowledge 
^and love of God. 

C ‘ Happiness, in this sense of knowledge and love of the 
universe, is what all Spinoza's maxims aim to secure ; they 
■accordingly counsel great moderation in ambition, with a 
linodest and obedient attitude towards the powers that be, 
whether cosmic or political. At the same time, illusion 
*"and imposture, if we take a broad view, cannot be factors 
jg that radical power to which the wise man bows ; on the 
'contrary, they are great sources of instability, conflict, 
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and fear. The infinite fofce of nature, in which alone is 
life, maj^es against them. Therefore Spinoza, for all his 
mikftess and submissiveness to legal a^thpffity, and ever* 
to custom, is uncompromising ♦n the sphere of ideas. The 
courage and confidence are perfect with which he denounces 
any government tlftt does not express th'e organic*- force of 
society, or ajiy religion that distorts the natural reason 
and conscience of man. Like the ancient profhets of his 
nation, but with a clearer ri^ht, he can end his denuncia- 
tion of all falseness with the tremendous words, So saith 
the Lord.” For in breaking away from the mediaeval 
Synagogue, and even from the orthodoxy of the Pharisees, 
Spinoza returned to the essential insights of the prophets, 
and to the primary instincts of the Hebrew nation. ,Like 
a typical reformer or revivalist, he could feel that he was 
merely reporting afresh an eternal oracle. His radicalism 
was fervidly pious. His heterodoxy came to him as the 
word of God- ‘ 

Nor was this all. The sanction, in the way of earthly 
happiness, which Spinoza promised to those who accepted 
his teaching, was a solid, humble, and legal well-being. It 
was an exact re- assertion of the sort of hope and aspiration 
of which the older parts of the Bible are full. All that 
which, in Spinoza* s modest ambitions for mankind and in 
his hard-headed ppliticai’ positivism, might be a stumbling- 
block to the classical or romantic aristocrat is nothing but 
the perennial wisdom of the Jew, of the sorely-tried, 
plebeian, international poisitivist. God*s thoughts, it said, 
are not our thoughts, nor His ways our ways; but the 
righteous prosper by His decree, and the way of the trans- 
gressor* is hard. This vindication of morality by events 
was not to be secured by the punctilious performance of 
sacrifices, nor by faith in any speculative doctrine; it was 
a natural consequence of the conduct in question, attached 
to it by the original constitution of the world. Further- 
more, as the later Hebrews, in their political eclipse, had 
turned to inward piety and a sort of elegiac sentiment — 
what the Psalms express — and had found in a broken and 
a contrite heart a new path to salvation, so Spinoza had a 
mystical kind of salvation to add to the practical, homely 
rewards of virtue. Mere reverence for the will of God, 
mere understanding of the laws of nature (and these two 
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are one for Spinoza), was in itself a possession more precious 
than rubies. The philosophic soul loved the beauty of^ho 
fiord’s house S,iid ithe place — this whole universe — where 
his glory dwelleth. • EveryttSng in nature and history was 
Velcome to one who understood IJie matlj^matical necessity 
of all thaft happens; and if Job had said, “ Though he slay 
me, yet wil^I trust in Him,” Spipoza could# express the 
Same thought less ambiguously by saying, “ He whck trulj?; 
loves God cannot wish that Goi should love him in return.” 

The point in religious philosophy at which Spinoza de- 
parted most from Jewish ideas, and approached (perhaps 
unawares) to those of the Greeks, was his doctrine of 
human freedom and immortality. In their ordinary accep- 
tation both th€Se things are excluded from his system. 
He was a fatalist, in the sense that he regarded everything 
that happens as perfectly inevitable, pre-ordained, and 
predictable. No idea* of independent social relations, of 
dramatic give and take, between God and men, such as 
sacred history seems to assume, could be admitted by 
Spinoza; since for him God was not one personage in the 
drama of history amongst other personages, but rather the 
whole play of existence, in its total plot, movement, and 
moral. Furthermore, he conceived the human mind or soul 
as the consciousness accompanying^the life of the human 
body. Therefore when the body perish^, the soul was 
necessarily dissolved. Nor did the Jewish hope of resurrec- 
tion, with its miraculous and self-magnifying quality, find 
any place in this philosophy. Nevertheless Spinoza used 
both the term freedom and the term immortality for things 
which he valued and accepted. Freedom, in his view, was 
equivalent to power. A man was free when his hature^ being 
consistent and unified, was able to express itself clearly in 
his thought and work. Freedom meant virtue, in the old 
sense of this word ; it meant faculty to do mightily and to 
do well; and this virtue implied or constituted happiness. 
Freedom, accordingly, lay not in indetermination of 
character, or freedom to have chosen anything else as 
readily as what one has actually chosen, but rather in effi- 
ciency of character, and liberty to parry out one’s innate 
choice. 

Immortality, in a similar fashion, was transformed by 
Spinoza from something temporal and problematic, an 
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endlessly continued existence, into something timeless and 
in^instc, a quality of life. It was not +he length of a man's 
days that made him immortal, but the intellectual esserSe 
of his thoughts. The spirit lhared the fate of the objects 
with which it identified itself. A soul absorbed in transit 
tory things was itself transitory. One absorbed in eternal 
things was, 4:0 that extent, eternal. But what, we may ask, 
are ijternal things? Nothing, according to Spinoza, is 
eternal in its duration. TL j tide of evolution carries every- 
thing before it, thoughts no less than bodies, and persons 
no less than nations. Yet all things are eternal in their 
status, as truth is. The place which an event fills in 
hist ory is its inalien^le^ the cli^xacter that an jtj^t 

or a f eeiin g" A ssesses in passmg is its inalienable chf -*acter. 
Now7 the human mind is not merely animal, not merely 
absorbed in the felt transition from one state of life to 
another. It is partly synthetic, intellectual, contempla- 
tive, able to look before and after and to see fleeting tilings 
at once in their mutual relations, or, as Spinoza expressed 
it, under the form of eternity. To see things under the 
form of eternity is to see them in their historic and moral 
truth, not as they seemed as they passed, but as they 
remain when they arc over. When a man's life is over, it 
remains true that he has lived; it remains true that he has 
been one sort of man, and not another. In the infinite 
mosaic of history that bit has its unfading colour and its 
perpetual function and effect. A man who understands 
himself under the form of eternity knows the quality that 
eternally belongs to him, and knows that he cannot wholly 
die, even if he would; for when the movement of his life 
is over, the truth of his life remains. The fact of him is a 
part for ever of the infinite context of facts. This sort of 
immortality belongs passively to everything ; but to the in- 
tellectual part of man it belongs actively also, because, in 
^o far as it knows the eternity of truth, and is absorbed in 
it, the mind lives in that eternity. In caring only for the 
eternal, it has ceased to care for that part of itself which 
can die. But this sort of immortality is ideal only. He 
-wio, while he lives, lives in the eternal, does not live longer 
fj^r that reason. Duration has merely dropped from his 
view; he is not aware of or anxious about it; and death, 
without losing its reality, has lost its sting. The sublima- 
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tion of his interest rescues him,*so far as it goes, from the 
mortality which he accepts and surveys. The .anijpals 
itre mortal witljou^ knowing it, and doubtless presume, in 
their folly, that thpy.will li#e for ever. Man alone knows 
that he must die ; but that very knowledge raises him, in a 
sense, above moftality, by mating hifti a sharer in the 
vision of eternal truth. He becomes the spectator ol his 
own traged^: he sympathises so much with the of the 
storm that he has not ears le|^ for the shipwrecked sailor, 
though that sailor were his own soul. The truth is cruel, 
but it can be loved, and it makes free those who have 
loved it. 

To represent God as non-moral, as Spinoza does, may 
seen^a strange reversal of the Hebrew prophets’ conception 
of God as a power that makes for righteousness ; yet what 
makes for righteousness, the conditions of successful living, 
need not be moral in a personal sense, any more than the 
conditions of a flame need be themselves on fire. On the 
other hand, that God is non-moral is an inevitable conclu- 
sion from the other half of the propl^etic doctrine about 
God, namely, that he is the one and only God, the absolutely 
universal power. If Cliristian theology has sometimes, 
and with great difficulty, avoided the pantheism herein 
implied, the circumstance is due to the infusion into Chris- 
tianity of another element, the Plafonic, which is radically 
alien to the Jewish genius. Nothing so well vindicates the 
genuine Hebraism of Spinoza as the fact that he avoided all 
Platonism (such as Philo Judaeus and other Jewish philo- 
sophers had adopted), and would have none of it, even in 
morals.^ Pure Hebraism, when interpreted plylosophically, 
inevitably becomes pantheistic. It suffices that we should 
attribute the fortunes of a single people, or of a single man^ 
exclusively to God’s providence and will (and to do so is the 
core of Hebrew piety) for God to become identical with the 
power, or, in Spinoza’s language, with the substance, in all 
things. For a single man, or people, is affected by his 

' Letter lx, (according to Van Vloten and Land, Ivi.) addressed tc 
Hugo Boxel, 1674. “ The authority of Plato, Aristotle, and Socrates 

carries little weight with me. ... It is no marvel if people who have 
invented occult qualities, intentional species, substantial forms, and a 
thousand other inanities, should have excogitated spectres and goblins 
and given credit to old women, in order to counteract the authority oj 
Democritus; whose fair fame they so hated that they burnt all th( 
books he had written amid so much applause.” 
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environment, such as the elements, the devil, or the King 
of ]pabylon. If God rules our fortunp completely, this 
environment, which affects us, must operate solely according 
to His will and intention towards us; iwhat the King of 
Babylon, the elements, or the devil seem to do must really 
be God’s work. Irill things must be in truth his agents, 
hovfever unconscious they may be of this their real function, 
origin, and dignity; nothing can happen anywhere in the 
universe save as God has decreed it; therefore He is the 
only power at work, and everything, in all its parts, is an 
expression of his will and nature. This is the exact doc- 
trine for holding which Spinoza was called an atheist. It 
is simply the intelligent affirmation of the Jewish belief in 
God. Nor can we make any exception' to the divine 
monopoly of power in the case of sin or error; for these 
too are parts, and often the most important parts, of the life 
He has assigned to us ; they are the occasion of His most 
signal judgments and graces; tney afford the most con- 
spicuous vindication of His laws. Through these things it 
is evidently His wil| to lead us, for we arc passing through 
them. We must accustom ourselves, therefore, to look 
beyond our distress or humiliation till we perceive the 
propriety and beauty of these tragic visitations; for it is 
right that the world should illustrate the full nature of the 
infinite, and not merely the particular ideals of man. The 
particular ideals of man have a legitimate authority over 
him, in his moral, political, and aisthetic judgments; but 
it is grotesque to suppose that they have, as the Platonists 
imagined, any authority over universal nature. The 
hawk^ eye tli£^t woqld, range through the infinite must not 
we^' IjQ hood of jnorahty. . 

^ it is consonant with the spirit of Spinoza’s religion, 
politics, and ethics that the highest part of his philosophy 
should not he in them, but in his physics. A Platonist 
may treat physics as a science of appearance only, because 
he makes human, verbal, and moral ideals the key to a non- 
natural, metaphysical world. For Spinoza, however, the 
humanities were merely human; it was natural science 
alone that revealed what was fundamental, eternal, and, in 
his sense, divine. It did not, of course, reveal this reality 
completely; for, after all, natural science too is a human 
view, and starts from the particular vantage ground of the 
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observer. It does not matter, however, how subjective 
the starting-point of science may be. Science noles s^me- 
•thing actual, only the existence of a mood or an illu- 

sion ; and in this fact it seii^s a part of infinite existence, a 
true item of the real world. How this fact is situated in 
the bosom of nature, what other facts Siay surround it, is 
a subject for investigation or hypothesis. Biit reality, if I 
may say so, is everywhere being tapped; we truly knojv 
its flavour here and there, an^ the samples we get of it are 
genuine. For Spinoza there seemed to be two regions at 
which science could come into contact with nature, and 
describe her as, in part, she really is; these two regions 
were mathematical physics and self -consciousness. Ex- 
tens^n and thought (in the language of Descartes, which 
Spinoza adopted) were the two provinces of nature, parts 
of which we could survey. The science of Spinoza con- 
sisted in describing ttiese two regions of being, studying 
their relation to each othSr, and conceiving what might be 
their relation to other possible things. The details of this, 
scientific speculation, though interestiijg and masterly, are 
now somewhat antiquated; for the status of mathematical 
physics can hardly seem, to a critical philosopher, the same 
as the status of self-consciousness; and the bold assump- 
tion, which Spinoza makes for the sake of system and 
symmetry, that there is consciousness wherever there is ex- 
tension, is too sweeping and too paradoxical to recommend 
itself to a scientific mind. But in the ardour of his faith 
in nature, in his vision of things completed and fulfilled, 
Spinoza has attained a notion which has a great value, 
though perhaps not just the value which he ^signed to it. 
This is the notion of the absolutely infinite; bf all possible 
bodies, such as an endless evolution, going on in infinite 
space, might somewhere involve; and of all possible feel- 
ings and thoughts, such as might accompany that evolu- 
tion, or such as the logical play of mind might suggest or see 
to be possible; and then of all other things, unthinkable 
to us for lack of experience of them, but possible and non- 
contradictory in their proper nature. All these infinities 
of different sorts, added together, made up the sum of 
things, or the absolutely infinite universe. Of this universe 
man, with all his works, was an incident in an incident, 
and a fragment of a fragment. 
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There is perhaps no cogent reason for believing that the 
wory isr so large as Spinoza thought it was. There is 
perhaps no cogent reason for believing; it be smaller^', 
Yet his conception, treated tnerely ar a conception of 
possible being, of what might be or might have been, is ^ 
well fitted to chas?en and 'sober all those dogmathts that 
lay down thcrlaw for God out of the analogies or demands 
qf thei^ private experience. When people tell us that they 
have the key to all reality fin their pockets, or in their 
hearts, that they know who made the world, and why, or 
know that everything is matter, or tliat everything is 
mind — then Spinoza’s notion of the absolutely infinite, 
which includes all possibilities, may profitably arise before 
us. It will counsel us to say to those little gnostiQ5, to 
those circumnavig^oi;;s^ of being; I do not believe you; 
God is greatT“ 

G. S. 

1910. 

^ At the dedication of the statiu* of Spinoza at the Hague, in 1882, 
Renan delivered an adflress ending with the following words: “Woe 
to him who in passing sinmld hurl an insult at this gentle and pensive 
head! He would be punished, as all \iilgar souls are punished, by his 
very vulgarity, and by his incapacity to conceive what is divine. This 
man, freiii his granite ped(‘stal, will point out to all men the way of 
blessedness which be found; and ages hence, the cultivated traveller, 
passing by this spot, will say in las heart: ‘ The truest vision ever haci 
of God came, perhaps, here.’ ” 
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-SPINOZA’S ETHICS 

FIRST iPART 
CONCERNING GOD 
Definitions 

I. I UNDERSTAND that to be Cause of Itself (causa sui) 
whose essence involves existence and whose nature cannot 
be conceived unless exiart:in^ 

II. That thing is said to be Finite in its Kind (tn suq^ • 
genere finita) which can be limited by another thing of the 
same kind. F.g., a body is said to be fiiate because we can 
conceive another larger than it. Thus a thought is limited 
by another thought. But a body cannot be limited by a 
thought, nor a thought by a body. 

III. I understand Substance ^ ttia) to be that 
which is in itself and is conceived through itself: I mean 
that, the conception of which does not depend on the con- 
ception of another thing from which it must be formed. 

IV. An Attribute (aitrihuium) I understand to be that 
which the intellect perceives as constituting the*essenc^of a 
substance. 

V. By Mode (modus) I understand the Modifications 
(affectiones) of a substance or that which is in something else 
through which it may be conceived. 

VI. Gk)D (Deus) I understand to be a being absolutely in- 
finite, that is, a substance consisting of infinite attributes, 
each of which expresses eternal and infinite essence. 

Explanation . — I say absolutely infinite, but not in its kind. 
For of whatever is infinite only in its kind, we may deny the 
attributes to be infinite; but what is absolutely infinite 

A 
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appertains to the essence of whatever expresses essence and 
iri\ olves ^no denial. 

VIL That thing is said to ht Free (libera) yvhich exists by 
the mere necessity of its own nature and is determined in its 
actions by itself %lone. That thing is said to be Necessary 
(necessaria), or rather Compelled (coacta), when it is deter- 
mined in its 'existence and actions by something else in a 
certain fixed ratio. ^ 

VIIL I understand Eternity (ceternitas) to be existence 
itself, in so far as it is conceived to follow necessarily from 
the definition of an eternal thing. 

Explanation . — ^For the existence of a thing, as an eternal 
truth, is conceived to be the same as its essence, and there- 
fore cannot be explained by duration or time, although 
duration can be conceived as wanting beginning and end. 


* Axioms 

I. All things which are, are in themselves or in other 
things. 

II. That which cannot be conceived through another 
thing must be conceived through itself. 

III. From a given determined cause an effect follows of 
necessity, and on the other hand, if no determined cause is 
granted, it is impossible that an effect should follow. 

IV. The knowledge of effect depends on the knowledge of 
caush, and involves the same. 

V. Things which have nothing in common reciprocally 
cannot be comprehended reciprocally through each other, or, 
the conception of the one does not involve the conception 
of the other. 

VI. A true idea should agree with its ideal (ideaium), i,e., 
|what it conceives. 

VII. The essence of that which can be conceived as not 
existing does not involve existence. 
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Propositions 

Prop. I. A stibstance is pftor in its nature to its modifi- 
cations. % 

obvious from Def. 3 and.i§. 

Prop. II. Two substances, having differ^t attributes, 
have nothing in common between them. ' • 

Proof , — ^This also is obvious from Def. 3. For each of 
them must be in itself and through itself be conceived, or the 
conception of one of them does not involve the conception 
of the other. 

PRop. III. df two things having nothing in common 
between them, one cannot be the cause of the other. 

Proof , — If they have nothing in common reciprocally, 
therefore (Ax. 5) they«canftot be known through each other, 
and therefore (Ax. 4) one cannot be the cause of the other. 
Q,e,d, •* • 

Prop. IV. Two or three distinct things are distinguished 
one from the other either by the difference of the attributes 
of the substances or by the difference of their modifications. 

Proof . — All things that are, are •either in themselves or 
in other things (Ax. i), that is (Def. 3 and 5), beyond the 
intellect nothing is granted save substances and their modi- 
fications. Nothing therefore is granted beyond the intellect, 
through which several things may be distinguished one from 
the otJier except substances, or what is the same thing (Ax. 4), 
their attributes or modifications. Q.e.d. ^ • 

Prop. V. In the natuie of things, two or more things may 
not be granted having the same nature or attribute. 

Proof. — If several distinct substances are given, they 
must be distinguished one from the other either by the 
difference of their attributes or their modifications (prev. 
Prop.). If, then, they are to be distinguished by the differ- 
ence of their attributes, two or more cannot be granted having 
the same attribute. But if they are to be distinguished by the 
difference of their modifications, since a substance is prior 
in its nature to its modifications (Prop, i), therefore let the 
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modifications be laid aside and let the substance itself be 
coc^idergi in itself, that is (Def. 3 and 6), truly considered, 
and it could not then be distinguished from a/iother, that is 
(prev. Prop.), two or more substances cannot have the same 
nature or attribute. Q.eJ, * 

Prop. VI. One substance cannot be produced by another. 

Proof , — In the nature of things two substances cannot 
be granted with the same attribute (prev. Prop.), that is 
(Prop. 2), which have anything in common, and accordingly 
(Prop. 3) one of them cannot be the cause of the other or 
one cannot be produced by the other. Q,e,d, 

Corollary , — Hence it follows that a substance cannot be 
produced from anything else. For in the ijature of things 
nothing is given save substances and their modifications, as 
is obvious from Ax. i and Def. 3 and 5 : and it cannot be 
produced from another substance (prev. Prop.). Therefore 
a substance cannot in any way lie pfoduced from anything 
else. Q,e,d, 

‘ ' Another Proof , — ^'fhis can be more easily shown by the 
method of proving the contrary to be absurd. For if a sub- 
stance can be produced from anything else, the knowledge 
of it should depend on the knowledge of its cause (Ax. 4), 
and consequently (Def. ^ it would not be a substance. 

Prop. VII. Existence appertains to the nature of sub- 
stance. 

Proof , — A substance cannot be produced from anything 
else (prev. Prop., Coroh.): it will therefore be its own cause, 
that is (Def. i), its essence necessarily involves existence, 
or existence appertains to the nature of it. (l,e,d. 

Prop. VIII. All substance is necessarily infinite. 

Proof , — No two or more substances can have the same 
attribute (Prop. 5), and it appertains to the nftture of 
substance that it should exist (Prop. 7).* It must there- 
fore exist either finitely or infinitely. But not finitely. For 
(Def. 2) it would then be limited by some other substance 
of the same nature which also of necessity must exist (Prop. 
7): and then two substances would be granted having the 
same attribute, which is absurd (Prop. 5). It will exist, 
therefore, infinitely. Q,€,d, 
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Note 1 , — ^As to call anything finite is, in reality, a denial in 
part, and to call it infinite is the absolute assertion of €ie 
existence of it^ nature, it fijjiiows, therefore (from Prop. 7 
alone), that all substance must be infinite. 

Note 11 , — I m^e no doubt but that to ^1 those who form 
injudicious opinions of things and are not wont to see things 
through their first causes, it may be difficult ^ conceive the 
proof of the seventh Proposition; doubtless because thej 
do not distinguish between tlie modifications of substances 
and the substances themselves, nor know they in ^ what 
manner things are produced. Hence it comes to pass that 
they apply the principle which they see in common things to 
substances. For those who do not know the real causes of 
things confuse everything, and without the least mentalc^ 
repugnance imagine things to be now trees and now speak- 
ing men, and think that men are now formed from stones i 
and now grown from s^eds,^ believing it easy for one form to , 
be changed into another. Thus those who confuse divine , 
with human nature easily attribute human passions 
God, more especially if they do not know how passions are 
produced in the mind. But if men would give heed to 
the nature of substance they would doubt less concerning 
Prop. 7 : rather they would reckon it an axiom above all 
others, and hold it among common ©pinions. For then by 
substance they would understand that which is in itself, and 
through itself is conceived, or rather that whose knowledge 
does not depend on the knowledge of any other thing; but 
by modification that which is in something else, and whose 
conception is formed from the conception of whatever it is 
in. Wherefore we may have true ideas of modifications 
which do not exist: since although they do not really *exist 
outside the mind, yet their essence is comprehended in 
something else, and through that they may be conceived. 
The truth of true substances does not exist outside the 
mind unless it exists in themselves, because through them- 
selves they are conceived. If any one should say, then, that ^ 
he has a clear and distinct, that is a true, idea of substance, 
and should nevertheless doubt whether such substance 
existed, he would indeed be like one who should say that he 
had a true idea and yet should doubt whether it were false 
(as will be manifest to any one who regards it carefully); or 
if any one should say that substance was created, he would 
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st^te at the same time that a false idea might be made true, 
tnan wMch it is difficult to conceive anything more absurd. 
And therefore it must necessarily be acknowledged that the 
existence of substance, like its essence, is^an eternal truth. 
And hence we imiy conclude in another manner that there 
cannot be two substances of the same nature: which it IS now 
perhaps wortlj^ while to show. But let me arrange this in its 
proper order, therefore note: (i) the true definition of each 
thing involves nothing and ef^presses nothing but the nature 
of a definite thing. From which it follows (2) that clearly 
no definition involves any certain number of individuals nor 
expresses it, since the definition expresses nothing else than 
the nature of a definite thing. E.g., the definition of a 
triangle expresses nothing else than the simple nature of a 
triangle, but not a certain number of triangles. Let it be 
noted again (3) that for each existing thing a cause must be 
given by reason of which it ejysts., Note, moreover, that 
this cause, by reason of which anything exists, should either 
contained in the very nature and definition of an existing 
thing (clearly because it appertains to its nature to exist), or 
should be given outside itself. It follows from these positions 
that if a certain number of individuals exist in nature that a 
cause must necessarily be given why those individuals, and 
why not, more or less exist. E.g., if in the nature of things 
twenty men were to exist (whom for the sake of better ex- 
planation I will say to have existed at the same time, and 
that none existed before them), it would not be enough when 
giving a reason why twenty men existed, to show the cause 
of human nature in kind, but it would first be necessary to 
show the cause why not more nor less than twenty existed : 
since (Note ^) a reason or cause should be given why each 
thing existed. But this cause cannot be contained in 
human nature itself (Notes 2 and 3), since the true defini- 
tion of man does not involve the number twenty. Hence 
(Note 4) the reason why these twenty men exist, and con- 
sequently why each of them exists, must necessarily be given 
outside each one of them : and therefore it may be absolutely 
concluded that everything whose nature involves the exist- 
ence of a certain number of individuals must of necessity 
have, since they exist, an external cause. Now since, as has 
been shown already in this Note, existence appertains to the 
nature of substance, its definition must then of necessity 
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involve existence, and therefore from its mere definition its 
existence can be concluded. But since, in Notes 2 and 
have shown that from its own definition the existence of 
several substantes cannot follow, it follows necessarily there- 
fore that two more substances cannot have the same 
natm^ as was put forward. 

Prop. IX. The more reality qr bgin^ a thins has, the more 
attributes will it have. 

Proof , — ^This is obvious frofft Def. 4 

Prop. X. Each attribute of the one substance must be 
conceived through itself. 

Proof , — An attribute is that which the intellect perceives 
of % substance as constituting its essence (Def. 4), therefore 
(Def. 3) it must be conceived through itself. Q,e,d, 

Note . — Hence it appears that, although two attributes are 
conceived really apart from each other, that is, one is con- 
ceived without the affli of* the other, we cannot thence con- 
clude that they form two entities or two different substances. 
For it follows from the nature of a substance that each of*it§ 
attributes can be conceived through itself: since all the attri- 
butes it ever had were in it at the same time, nor could one 
of them be produced from another, but each of them ex- 
presses the reality or being of the^substance. Therefore it 
is far from right to call it absurd to attribute several attri- 
butes to one substance; but on the other hand, nothing is 
more clear than that each entity should be conceived under 
the effects of some attribute, and the more reality or being it 
has, the more attributes expressing necessity or eternity and 
infinity belong to it; and also nothing can be clearer than 
that an entity must be defined as absolutely, infinites (as we 
defined it in Def. 6), which consists of infinite attributes, 
each of which expresses a certain eternal and infinite essence. 
But if any one still asks by what sign we shall be able to know 
the difference of substances, let him read the following Propo- 
sitions, which will show that in the nature of things only one 
substance exists, and that is absolutely infinite, wherefore 
he will ask for that sign in vain. 

Prop. XL God or a substance consisting of infinite attri- 
butes, each of which expresses eternal and infinite essence^ 
necessarily exists. 
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Pj^f . — you deny it, conceive, if it be possible, that God 
not exist. Then (Ax. 7) his essence does not involve 
‘Existence! But this (Prop. 7) is absurd. Therefore God 
necessarily exists. Q,e.d 4 • 

Another pygc/.— A cause or reason oughfc to be assigned 
for each thmg, wiy it exists or why it does not. E.g. Ai a 
triangle exists, the reason or cause of its existence should 
be granted; b>Jit if it does not exist, the reason or cause 
should be granted which prevents it from existing or which 
takes its existence from it. l 5 ow this reason or cause must 
be contained in the nature of the thing or outside of it. E.g., 
the reason why a square circle does not exist is shown by 
the very nature of the circle — clearly, for it involves a contra- 
diction'. On the other hand, the existence of substance 
follows from its nature alone, for that involves existence 
(vide Prop. 7). But the reason why a circle or triangle exists, 
or why it does not exist, does not follow from their nature, 
but from the order of universal corporeal nature. From this 
likewise it should follow either that a triangle necessarily 
exists or that it is impossible that it can now exist. But 
these are made manifest through themselves. From which 
it follows that that must of necessity exist concerning which 
no reason or cause is granted which could prevent its exist- 
ence. If thus no reason or cause can be granted which 
could prevent the existence of God or take his existence 
from him, it must certainly be concluded that he does exist 
of necessity. But if such a reason or cause be granted, it 
must be granted either in the nature of God itself or outside 
of it, that is, in another substance of another nature. But if 
the nature of God be granted from that very fact, it must be 
concluded that God is granted. But the substance of another 
nature has nothing in common with God (Prop, 2), and 
therefore can neither give him existence nor take it from him. 
And since the reason or cause which would take existence 
from God cannot be granted outside divine nature, i.e., the 
nature of God, it must of necessity then be granted, if indeed 
God does not exist, in his own nature, and this would involve 
a contradiction. But to assert this of a being absolutely 
infinite and perfect in all things is absurd: therefore neither 
within God nor without him is any cause or reason granted 
which could take his existence from him, and consequently 
God must necessarily exist. Q,eA, 
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Another Proof , — Inability to exist is want of power, and on 
the other hand, ability to exist is power (as is self-evidej^). 
And as that* which now necessarily exists consists only of 
finite things, hence finite things are more powerful than a 
being absolutely infinite; and this, as is self-evident, is 
absi|rd. Therefore, either nothing exists^or a being abso- 
lutely infinite necessarily exists. And either in ourselves 
or in something else which exists of necessity, we also exist 
{vide Ax. i, and Prop. 7). Therefore a being absolutely 
infinite, that is (Def. 6) God, fiecessarily exists. Q.e,d, 

Note , — In this last proof, I wished to show the existence of 
God a posteriori so that it might the more easily be perceived, 
and not because the existence of God does not follow a priori 
from the same basis of argument. For since ability to exist 
is ^wer, it folfows that the more reality anything in nature 
has, the more power it will have to exist; and accordingly 
a being absolutely infinite, or God, has an absolutely infinite 
power of existence from itself, and on that account absolutely 
exists. Many, however, perhaps will not be able to see the 
truth of this proof easily, because they are accustomed* 
look at and consider things which flow from external causes 
and of these, those which are quickly made, that is, which 
exist easily, they see perish easily; and on the other hand, 
they judge those things to be harder to make, i.e.^ not exist- 
ing so easily, to which they find*more attributes belong. 
But, in truth, to deliver them from these prejudices I need 
not show here in what manner or by what reason this state- 
ment, that which is quickly made perishes speedily,” is 
true, nor even, in considering the whole of nature, whether all 
things are equally difficult or not; but it suffices to note that 
I do not speak here of things which are made from external 
causes, but of substances alone which canncTt be produced 
from any external cause. For those things which are made 
from external causes, whether they consist of many parts or 
few, whatever perfection or reality they have, it is all there 
by reason of their external cause, and therefore their exist- 
ence arises merely from the perfection of some external cause 
and not their own. On the other hand, whatever perfection 
a substance may have is due to no external cause, wherefore 
its existence must follow from its nature alone, which is 
nothing else than its essence. Perfection, then, does not take 
existence from a thing, but on the contrary, gives it existence; 
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but imperfection, on the other hand, takes it away, and so 
w«^^not be more certain of the existence of anything than 
of tne existence of a being absolutely infinite or perfect, that 
is, God. Now since his essente excludes a^il imperfection 
and involves absolute perfection, by that veiy fact it removes 
all cause of doulwt concerning his existence and mal^^s it 
most certain : which will be manifest, I think, to such as pay 
it the least att«ntion. 

• I 

Prop. XII. No attribute of a substance can be truly con- 
ceived, from which it would follow that substance can be 
divided into parts. 

Proof , — The parts into which substance so conceived 
may b(? divided will either retain the nature of substance or 
not. In the first case, then (Prop. 8), each part musf be 
infinite and (Prop. 6) its own cause, and (Prop. 5) must 
possess different attributes; and so from one substance 
several can be made, which (Prop. 6) is absurd. Again, 
the parts would have nothing in common with the whole 
(Flop. 2), and the whole (Dcf. 4 and Prop. 10) could exist 
and be conceived without the parts which go to make it, 
which no one will doubt to be absurd. But in the second 
case, when the parts do not retain the nature of substance, 
then, when a substance is divided into equal parts, it will 
lose the nature of sub^ance and will cease to be, which 
(Prop. 7) is absurd. 

Prop. XIII. Substance absolutely infinite is indivisible. 

Proof.— li it is divisible, the parts into which it is divided 
will either retain the nature of substance or will not. In the 
first c^se, several substances would be given having the 
same nature, *which (Prop. 5) is absurd. In the second 
case, a substance absolutely infinite could cease to be (as 
above by Prop. 7), which is also absurd (Prop. ii). 

Corollary , — From this it follows that no substance, and 
consequently no corporeal substance, in so far as it is sub- 
stance, can be divided into parts. 

Note . — That substance is indivisible can be seen more 
easily from this, that the nature of substance cannot be con- 
ceived except as infinite, and that by a part of a substance 
nothing else can be conceived than a finite substance, which 
(Prop. 8) involves an obvious contradiction. 
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Prop. XIV. Except God no substance can be granted or 
conceived. 

Proof . — ^As pod is a being absolutely infinite, to whom no 
attribute exprejgsing the essence of substance can be denied 
(Def. 6), and as he necessarily exists (Prop, ii), if any 
otter substance than God be given, it mtRt be explained by 
means of some attribute of God, and thus two substances 
would exist possessing the same attribute, v^ich (Prop. 5) is 
absurd ; and so no other subiitance than God can be granted, 
and consequently not even be conceived. For if it can be con- 
ceived it must necessarily be conceived as existing, and this 
by the first part of this proof is absurd. Therefore except 
God no substance can be granted or conceived. Q.e.d. 

Corollary /^Hencc it distinctly follows that (i) God is 
one alone, i.e., there is none like him, or in the nature of 
things only one substance can be granted, and that is absolutely 
infinite, as we intimated in the Note of Prop. 10. 

Corollary IL — It follows, in the second place, that extension 
and thought are either attributes of God or modifications of 
attributes of God. 

Prop. XV. Whatever is, is in God, and nothing can exist 
or be conceived without God. 

Proof . — Save God no substance is granted or can be con- 
ceived (Prop. 14), that is (Def. 3), a thing which is in 
itself and through itself is conceived. But modifications 
(Def. 5) cannot exist or be conceived without substance, 
wherefore these can only exist in divine nature, and through 
that alone be conceived. But nothing is granted save sub- 
stances and their modifications (Ax. i). Therefore nothing 
can exist or be conceived without God. Q.e^d. • 

Note . — ^There are some who think God to be like man in 
mind and body, and liable to all passions. Yet how far this 
is from a true conception of God must be seen already from 
what has already been proved. But I will pass by those 
proofs. All those who have considered divine nature in any 
manner have denied that God is corporeal ; which they have 
excellently proved from the fact that by body we understand 
a certain quantity in length, breadth, and depth, with a 
certain shape, and what could be more absurd than to say 
this of God, a being absolutely infinite? And as they have 
clearly shown, among the other reasons, by means of which 
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they have attempted to prove this, that corporeal or extended 
sujiitancejls very far removed from divine nature, they have 
said it is created by God. But they can in no wise tell from 
what divine nature could be crewed; for this they say them" 
selves they do not know. But I at least hive proved with 
sufficient clearnes«j I think, that no substance can be;.^ro- 
duced or created from another {vide Coroll., Prop. 6, and Note 
2, Prop. 8). Moreover (in Prop. 14), we have shown that 
s&ve God no substance can be y anted or conceived. Hence 
we conclude that extended substance is one of the infinite 
attributes of God. But for the better and fuller explana- 
tion of this I shall refute the arguments of my opponents, 
ior all these arguments seem to return to this point. In the 
first plate, that corporeal substance, as far as jt is substance 
consists, they think, of parts: consequently they deny that 
it can be infinite and consequently appertain to God. And 
this they illustrate with many examples, from which I will 
select one or two. If corporeal silbst^ce, they say, is in- 
finite, let it be conceived as divided into two parts ; each part 
thex will be either finite or infinite. If they are finite, then 
the infinite is composed of two finite parts, which is absurd. 
If they are infinite, then one thing is given as twice as 
infinite as another, which also is absurd. Or again, if an 

infinite distance is mea- 
sured in equal feet, it 
would consist of an in- 
finite number of these, 
or the same if it were 
measured in inches; and 
so one infinite number 
would be twelve times 
larger than another. And 
then if you would con- 
ceive an infinite quantity 
from any point, let two 
lines be drawn as AB 
and AC, of a fixed length at first, but increasing to in- 
finity; it is certain that the distance between B and C will 
continue to increase, and from being a determined and finite 
distance it will become immeasurable and infinite. They 
consider then that these absurdities follow from the supposi- 
tion of an infinite quantity, and thence conclude that cor- 
poreal substance must be finite, and consequently cannot 
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appertain to the essence of God. The second ai^ument is 
also drawn from the great perfection of God. Foi; God, #7 
they, as a being perfect in all things, cannot be passive; 
but corporeal substance, as •it is divisible, can be passive. 
It follows then ftiat this cannot appertain to the essence of 
Godi». These are the arguments which I in the writings 
of many who would endeavour to prove that corporeal sub- 
stance is unworthy of divine nature and canrjot appertain to 
it. But in truth if any one c|.refully attends to this, he will 
find that I have already answered these arguments, since 
they are based on this: that they suppose corporeal sub- 
stance to be composed of parts, which I have shown in Prop. 
12 and the Coroll., Prop. 13, to be absurd. Thence if any 
wisjji to consider the matter rightly, they will see that ah'* 
these absurdities (if indeed they are all absurdities, for I am 
not disputing this now), from which they wish to conclude 
that extended substance is finite, follow not from the fact 
that an infinite quantity is supposed, but that they suppose 
an infinite quantity to be measurable and composed of finite 
parts; and from the absurdities which thence follow tliey 
cannot conclude anything else than that an infinite quantity 
is not measurable nor composed of finite parts. But this is 
the same as we have already shown in Prop. 12, etc. And 
so the arrow which they intended for -us they now direct 
against themselves. If, therefore, ^liey nevertheless wish to 
conclude from this absurdity of theirs that extended sub- 
stance is finite, they do nothing else in truth than what he 
would do who supposed a circle to have the properties of a 
square, and thence concluded that a circle did not have a 
centre from which all lines drawn to the circumference are 
equal. For corporeal substance, which can ^only b^ con- 
ceived as infinite, without like and indivisible, they conceive, 
in order to prove it finite, to be composed of finite parts, and 
to be multiplex and divisible. Thus also others, having 
pretended that a line is composed of points, can find many 
arguments wherewith to show that a line cannot be infinitely 
divided. And indeed it is no less absurd to suppose that 
corporeal substance is composed of bodies or parts than to 
suppose that a body is composed of surfaces, or surfaces 
of lines, and lines of points. But this all must confess 
who know clear reason to be infallible, and more especially 
those who deny the possibility of a vacuum. For if cor- 
poreal substance could be thus divided so that its parts were 
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‘eally distinct, why could not one part be annihilated while 
th^ others remain united as before? and why should they all 
be so adjusted lest a vacuum be made? For clearly of 
things which in reality are recSiprocally distinct from each 
other, one can exist without the other and can remain in 
the same condition. Since nature abhors a vacuui^(of 
which more is to be said), and all parts must so concur as to 
prevent the formation of a vacuum, it follows that the parts 
^ a corporeal substance cannot be really distinguished one 
|jjdm the other, that is, a corporeal substance, in so far as it 

15 substance, cannot be divided into parts. If any one 
sh^ould still ask why we are so prone by nature to divide 
tjuantities, I would make answer to him that quantity is 
conceiA^ed by us in two manners, to wit, abstractly and super- 
ficially, as an offspring of imagination or as a substance, which 
is done by the intellect alone. If, then, we look at quantity 
as it is in the imagination, which we often and very easily 
do, it will be found to be finite, divisible, and composed of 
parts; but if we look at it as it is in the intellect and con- 
t^ifve it, in so far as it is a substance, which is done with 
great difficulty, then as we have already sufficiently shown, 
it will be found to be infinite, without like, and indivisible. 
This to all who know how to distinguish between the imagi- 
nation and the intellect will be quite clear: more especially 
if attention is paid to t¥iis, that matter is the same every- 
where, and its parts cannot be distinguished one from the 
other except in so far as we conceive matter to be modified in 
different modes, whence its parts are distinguished one from 
the other in mode but not in reality. E,g,, we can conceive 
water, in so far as it is water, to be divided and its parts 
separ^ed one^from the other: but not in so far as it is a cor- 
poreal substance, for then it is neither separated nor divided. 
Again, water, in so far as it is water, can be made and de- 
stroyed, but in so far as it is substance it can neither be made 
nor destroyed. And thus I think I have answered the second 
argument, since it is also founded on this, that matter, in so 
far as it is substance, is divisible and composed of parts. And 
though this should not be so, I know not why substance 
should be unworthy of the divine nature, for (Prop. 14) 
beyond God no substance can be given by which it would 
be affected. Everything, I say, is in God, and all things 
which are made, are made by the laws of the infinite nature 
of God, and necessarily follow from the necessity of his 
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essence (as I shall soon show). And therefore no reason can 
be given by which it can be said that God is passive to 
thing else than himself, or that extended substance is un- 
worthy of divine nature, thotigh it be supposed divisible, as 
long as it is granted to be eternal and infinite. But I have 
saiienough of this at present. 

Prop. XVI. Infinite things in infinite monies (that is, all 
things which can fall under t]|e heading of infinite intellect) 
must necessarily follow from the necessity of divine nature. 

Proof . — ^This proposition must be manifest to every one 
who will but consider this, that from a given definition of 
everything the intellect gathers certain properties, which in 
trujh necessarily follow from the definition (that is, the verjT* 
essence of the thing), and so the more reality the definition 
of a thing expresses, i.e., the more reality the essence of a 
definite thing involves, the more properties the intellect 
will gather. But as* divine nature has absolutely infinite 
attributes, each of which expresses infinite essence in its kind, 
infinite things in infinite modes (that is, all things that fall 
under the heading of infinite intellect) must necessarily follow 
its necessity. Q.e.d. 

Corollary I . — Hence it follows that God is the effecting 
cause of all things which can be percjpived by infinite intellect. 

Corollary II . — Hence it follows that God is the cause 
through himself, and not indeed by accident. 

Corollary III . — Hence it follows that God is absolutely 
the first cause. 

Prop. XVII. God acts merely according to his own laws, 
and is compelled by no one. ^ 

Proof . — ^That infinite things must follow from the mere 
necessity of divine nature, or what is the same thing, by tlie 
mere laws of divine nature, we have just shown (Prop. i6), 
and (Prop. 15) we have shown that nothing can be con- 
ceived without God, but that everything exists in God. 
Therefore nothing outside God can exist by which he could 
be determined or compelled in his actions; and therefore 
God acts merely according to the laws of his nature, and is 
compelled by no one. Q.e.d. 

Corollary I , — Hence it follows that no cause can be given 
except the perfection of God’s nature which extrinsically or 
intrinsically incites him to action. 
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Corollary 11 . — Hence it follows that God alone is a free 
cJigse. Fpr God alone exists from the mere necessity of his 
own nature (Prop, ii, and Coroll, i, Prop. 1^4), and by the 
mere necessity of his nature Re acts (prey! Prop.). And 
therefore (Def. 7) he is the only free cause. Q.e.d. 

Note . — Others lliink that God is a free cause because they 
think he can bring it to pass that those things which we say 
follow from his nature, that is, which are in his power, 
should not be made, or that tl^.y should not be produced by 
him. But this is the same as if they said that God can bring 
it to pass that it should not follow from the nature of a 
triangle that its three angles are equal to two right angles, 
or that from a given cause no effect should follow, which is 
^'absurd! For further on, without the aid of this proposition, 
I shall show that intellect and will do not appertain to the 
nature of God. I am well aware that there are many who 
say they can show that the greatest intellect and free will 
appertain to the nature of God: foi^they say they know 
nothing more perfect to attribute to God than that which 
tobng us is the greatest perfection. Further, although they 
conceive God’s intellect as having the greatest perception of 
things in action, yet they do not believe that he can bring 
about the existence of everything which his intellect per- 
ceives in action: for thej think they would thus destroy the 
power of God. They say that if he were to create every- 
thing that his intellect perceives, he would then not be able 
to create anything more, which they think opposed to the 
omnipotence of God; and accordingly they prefer to state 
that God is indifferent to all things, and creates nothing else 
than that which he determines to create by his own free will. 
But I ihink I^have sufficiently shown {vide Prop. 16) that 
from God’s supreme power or infinite nature, infinite things 
in infinite modes, that is, all things, necessarily flow, or always 
follow from the same necessity; in the same manner it also 
follows from the nature of a triangle from eternity to eternity 
that the three angles will be equal to two right angles. 
Wherefore God’s omnipotence was in action from eternity, 
and will remain in the same state of action through all 
eternity. And in this manner, in my opinion, the perfection 
of God’s omnipotence is asserted to be far greater. On the 
other hand, the opponents of God seem to deny (to speak 
freely) his omnipotence. For they are obliged to confess 
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that God’s intellect perceives many things that could ^ 
created which nevertheless he csinnot ever create.# For, A 
other words, if he created all that his intellect perceived, he 
would, according to them, exhaust his omnipotence and 
render himself imperfect. As, therefore, they say that God 
is perfect, they are reduced to state at the^same time that 
he cannot complete all those things to which his power ex- 
tends; and anything more absurd than this oi^more opposed 
to the omnipotence of God I fannot imagine could be con- 
ceived. Moreover (as I would like to say something concern- 
ing the intellect and will which we commonly attribute to 
God), if intellect and will appertain to the eternal essence of 
God, something far else must be understood by these two^ 
attributes than what is commonly understood by men. For 
intellect and will, which would constitute the essence of God, 
must differ ioto coelo from our will and intellect, nor can 
they agree in anything save name, nor any more than the 
dog, as a heavenly boo^, and the dog, as a barking animal, 
agree. This I shall show in the following manner. If intel- 
lect appertains to divine nature, it cannot, as with our^ 
intellect, be posterior or even simultaneous in nature with 
the things conceived by the intellect (as many would have 
it), since (Coroll, i, Prop. i6) God ‘is prior in cause alike 
to all things;* but on the other han^, truth and the formal 
essence of things are such, because they so exist objectively 
in God’s intellect. Wherefore the intellect of God, as far as 
it can be conceived to form his essence, is in truth the cause 
of things, both of their essence and their existence: which 
seems to have been noticed by those who have asserted that 
God’s intellect, will, and power are one and the same thing. 
Now as God’s intellect is the only cause of things, i.ef, the 
cause both of their essence and their existence, it must there- 
fore necessarily differ from them in respect to its essence 
and in respect to its existence. For that which is caused 
differs from its cause precisely in that which it has from its 
cause. E,g,y a man is the cause of existence but not the 
cause of essence of another man (for the latter is an eternal 
truth): and so they can certainly agree in essence, but in 
existence they must differ, and on that account if the exist- 
ence of one of them perish, that of the other does not conse- 
quently perish; but if the essence of one of them could^be 
destroyed or be made false, the essence of the other must 

B 
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also be destroyed. On this account a thing that is the cause 
Si’ the essence and existence of any effect must differ from 
ihat effect both in respect to its essence and in respect to its 
existence. Now the intellect^ of God is t&e cause of the 
3ssence and existence of our intellect: and therefore God^s 
‘ntellect, in so far as it can be conceived to form part of his 
essence, differs from our intellect both in respect to its 
essence and iri respect to its existence, nor in any other thing 
save name can agree with it, which we wished to prove. 
And the argument concerning will would proceed in the 
same manner, as can easily be seen. 

A* f' f-' I 

Papp. XVIII. God is the indw elling a nd not t he transient 
cause^gtjiU tilings; ^ 

' Proof . — ^All things that are, are in God, and through God 
inust be conceived (Prop. 15), and therefore (Prop. 16, 
Coroll, i) God is the cause of all things which are in him 
which is the first point. Again, beyond God no substance, 
that is (Def. 3), a thing which outside God is in itself, can be 
granted (Prop. 14): which was the second point. Therefore 
God is the indwelling and not the transient cause of all 
things. Q.e.d. 

Prop. XIX. God ai\d all the attributes of God are eternal. 

Proof . — God (Def. 6) is a substance, which (Prop, ii) 
necessarily exists, that is (Prop. 7), to whose nature existence 
appertains, or (what is the same thing) from whose definition 
existence itself follows accordingly (Def. 8) it is eternal. 
Again, by the attributes of God must be understood that 
which (Def. 4) expresses the essence of divine substance, 
that' is, that which appertains to substance: that itself, I 
say, must involve the attributes themselves. But eternity 
(as I have shown from Prop. 7) appertains to the nature of 
substance. Therefore each of the attributes must involve 
eternity, and therefore they are all eternal. Q.e.d, 

Note. — ^l"his proposition is also most clearly shown from 
the proof which I used to prove the existence of God. From 
that proof, I say, it is certain that the existence of God, that 
is, his essence, is an eternal truth. Again, in the principles 
of C yte sian philosophy (Part I. Prop, 19) I proved the 
eternity of God in another way, but it is not necessary to 
repeat it here. 
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Prop. XX. God’s existence and his essence are one and 
the same thing. • 

Proof . — God (prev. Prop,) and al4 his attributes are eternal, 
that is (Def. 8 J, each of his %.ttributes expresses existence. 
Therefore the same attributes of God, which (Def, 4 ) explain 
the eternal essence of God, explain at tli® same time his 
existence, that is, whatever forms the essence of God, forms 
also his existence . therefore the essence and existence of God 
are one and the same thing. Q,.e.d. • 

Corollary L — Hence it follows that the existence of God, 
like his essence, is an eternal truth. 

Corollary 11 . — Hence it follows that God and all his attri- 
butes are immutable. For if they were changed with regard^ 
to existence, tl\ey must also (prev. Prop.) be changeci witlT 
regard to essence, that is (as is self-evident), falsehood would 
be made from truth, which is absurd. 

Prop. XXL All thtngs which follow from the absolute 
nature of any attribute of God must exist for ever and in- 
finitely, or must exist eternally and infinitely through thikf 
same attribute. 

Proof. — Conceive, if it can happen (if indeed you deny it), 
that anything in any attribute of God following from its 
absolute nature is finite and has a fixed existence or duration, 
e.g.j the idea of God in thought. But thought, since it is 
supposed an attribute of God, is necessarily (Prop, ii) in- 
finite in its nature. In so far as it has the idea of God, it is 
supposed to be finite. But (Def. 2 ) it cannot be conceived 
finite unless it is limited by thought itself; but it cannot be 
limited by thought in so far as it forms the idea of God, for 
then it would be finite: so it must be limited by.thougliit in so 
far as it does not form the idea of God, and this idea never- 
theless (Prop, ii) must exist necessarily. A thought is 
therefore granted which does not form an idea of God, 
and therefore from its nature, in so far as it is an absolute 
thought, the idea of God does not necessarily follow: 
thought is then conceived as forming and not forming the 
idea of God, which is contrary to the hypothesis. So if the 
idea of God in thought or anything (whatever is assumed, 
for the proof is universal) in any attribute of God follows 
from the necessity of the absolute nature of that attribute, 
it must of necessity be infinite : which is the first point. 
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Again, that which follows from the necessity of the nature 
or any attribute cannot have a fixed duration. If you deny 
this, let something which follows from the necessity of the 
nature of any attribute be supposed to bf;/ granted in any 
attribute of God, e.g., the idea of God in thought, and let 
it be supposed either not to have existed at some past time, 
or to cease to exist in some future time. But since thought 
is supposed to be an attribute of God, it must of necessity 
fexist, and that immutably (Pfop. ii, and Coroll. 2, Prop. 20), 
Thence it follows that outside the limits of the duration of 
the idea of God (for we suppose it once not to have existed, 
or not to exist at some future time), thought must exist 
^^withoyt the idea of God: and this is contrary to the hypo- 
thesis, for it is supposed that the idea of .God necessarily 
follows from the given thought. Therefore the idea of God 
in thought or anything that follows of necessity from the 
absolute nature of any attribute of God cannot have a 
fixed duration, but through the attribute itself is eternal: 

^ which was the second point. Note that this can be asserted 
of anything which in any attribute of God follows of necessity 
from the absolute nature of God, 

Prop. XXII. Whatever follows from an attribute of God, 
in so far as it is modified by such a modification as exists of 
necessity and infinitely through the same, must also exist 
of necessity and infinitely. 

Proofs , — The proof of this proposition proceeds in the same 
manner as the proof of the last proposition. 

Prop. XXIII. Every mode which of necessity and in- 
finitely exists must of necessity have followed either from 
the absolute nature of some attribute of God, or from some 
attribute modified by a modification which exists of necessity 
and infinitely. 

Proof , — Now mode is in something else through which it 
must be conceived (Def. 5), that is (Prop. 15), it is in God 
alone, and can only be conceived through God. If, there- 
fore, mode be conceived to exist of necessity and to be 
infinite, its existence and infinity must be concluded or 
perceived through some attribute of God, in so far as this 
attribute is conceived to express infinity and necessity of 
existence, or (Def. 8) eternity, that is (Def. 6 l^and Prop. 
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19), as far as it is considered absolutely. Mode, therefore 
which of necessity and infinitely exists, must havejollowefl 
from the absolute nature of some attribute of God, and that 
either immediately (concerning which see Prop. 21) or by 
means of some modification which follows from the abso- 
lute nature of the attribute, that is (pre\f. Prop.), which 
necessarily and infinitely exists. Q,e,d, 

Prop. XXIV. The essence ^of things produced by Got 
does not involve existence. 

Proof , — ^This is clear from Def. i. For that whose nature 
(considered in itself) involves existence is its own cause, anc 
exists merely by the necessity of its own nature. 

Corollary, — H^nce it follows that God is not only the* cause 
that*all things begin to exist, but also that they continue tc 
exist, or (to use a scholastic term) God is the cause of the 
being {causa essendi) of things. For whether things exist 
or whether they do nbt, however often we consider their 
essence, we will find it to involve neither existence nor 
duration; and their essence cannot be the cause either 
their existence or their duration, but only God, to whose 
nature alone existence appertains (Coroll, i. Prop. 14). 

Prop. XXV. God is not only th^ effecting cause of the 
existence of things, but also of their essence. 

Proof . — If you deny it, then let God be not the cause of the 
essence of tilings : therefore (Ax. 4) the essence of things can 
be conceived without God. But this (Prop. 15) is absurd. 
Therefore God is the cause of the essence of things. Q.e.d, 

Note, — ^I’his proposition follows more clearly from Prop. 
16. For it follows from this, that from a given c^ivine nature 
the essence, as well as the existence of things, must of neces- 
sity be concluded; and to express it shortly, in that sense in 
which God is said to be his own cause, he must also be said 
to be the cause of all things, which will be seen still more 
clearly from the following corollary. 

Corollary , — Particular things are nothing else than modi- 
fications of attributes of God, or modes by which attributes 
of God are expressed in a certain and determined manner. 
The proof of this is clear from Prop. 15 and Def. 5. 

Prop. XXVL A thing which is determined for the per- 
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fuming of anything was so determined necessarily by God, 
and a thing which is not determined by God cannot deter- 
mine of itself to do anything. ^ 

Proof , — That through which things are ^id to be deter- 
mined for performing anything must necessarily be some- 
thing positive (as is self-evident): and therefore God, by the 
necessity of his nature, is the effecting cause of the essence 
and existence of this (Prop. 25 and 16): which was the first 
^oint. From which clearly Wlows that which was proposed 
in the second place. For if a thing which is not determined 
by God could determine itself, the first part of this proof 
would be false: which is absurd, as we have shown. 

Prop. XXVII . — K thing which is determined by GocJ for 
the performing of anything cannot render itself undeter- 
mined. 

Proof , — ^This is obvious from the thhd axiom. 

^Prop. XXVIII . Every individual thing, or whatever thing 
that is finite and has a determined existence, cannot exist 
nor be determined for action unless it is determined for action 
and existence by another cause which is also finite and has 
a determined existence; and again, this cause also cannot 
exist nor be determined for action unless it be determined 
for existence and action by another cause which also is finite 
and has a determined existence : and so on to infinity. 

Proof , — Whatever is determined for existence or action 
is so determined by God (Prop. 26, and Coroll., Prop. 24), 
But that which is finite and has a determined existence 
cannot be produced from the absolute nature of any attribute 
of God : for .anything that follows from the absolute nature 
of any attribute of God must be infinite and eternal (Prop. 
21). It must have followed, therefore, either from God or 
some attribute of his, in so far as it is considered as modified 
in some mode: for save substance and modes nothing is 
granted (Ax. i, and Def. 3 and 5), and modes (Coroll., Prop. 25) 
are nothing else than modifications of attributes of God. 
But it also cannot have followed from God or any attribute 
of his, in so far as it is modified by some modification which is 
etem^ and infinite (Prop. 22). It follows, then, that it must 
have been determined for existence or action by God or 
some attribute of his, in so far as it is modified by a modifica- 
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tion which is finite and has a determined existence: which 
was the first point. Then again, this cause or mod^ (by t!ft 
same reason by which we have proved the first part) must 
also have been ‘determined another cause which also is 
finite and has a determined existence; and again, the latter 
(by the same reason) must have been determtned by another: 
and so on to infinity. Q,ed, 

Note . — As certain things must have^een produced immedi- 
ately by God, for example, Ijiose things which necessarily 
follow from his absolute nature, by means of these first 
causes, which nevertheless cannot exist nor even be con- 
ceived without God, it follows that God is the proximate 
cause of those things immediately produced by him, abso- 
lutely, not, as ^ome would have it, in his kind. For th^ 
effects of God cannot exist or be conceived without their 
cause (Prop. 15, and Coroll., Prop. 24). It follows, again, 
that God cannot be said in truth to be the remote cause 
of individual things uTiless we would thus distinguish these 
from the things which are immediately produced by God, 
or rather which follow from his absolute nature. For wc 
understand by a remote cause one which is in no wise con- 
nected with its effect. But all things which are, are in God, 
and so depend on God that without him they can neither 
exist nor be conceived. 

Prop. XXIX. — In the nature of things nothing contingent 
{conlingens) is granted, but all things are determined by the 
necessity of divine nature for existing and working in a certain 
way. 

Proof . — ^Whatever is, is in God (Prop. 15). But God 
cannot be called a contingent thing- for (by Prop, ji) he 
exists of necessity and not contingently. Again, the modes 
of divine nature do not follow from it contingently, but of 
necessity (Prop. 16), and that either in so far as divine nature 
be considered absolutely or as determined for certain action 
(Prop. 27), Now God is the cause of these modes, not only 
in so far as they simply exist (Coroll., Prop. 24), but also in sc 
far as they are considered as determined for the working oi 
anything (Prop. 26). For if they are not determined by God,, 
it is impossible, not contingent indeed, that they shoulc 
determine themselves; and on the other hand, if they^^We 
determined by God, it is impossible and in no wise contingen , 
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for them to render themselves undetermined. Wherefore 
^ thingi are determined by the necessity of divine nature, 
not only for existing, but also for existing and working after 
a certain manner, and nothing •contingent is granted. Qx,d, 

Note , — Before proceeding, I would wish to explain, or rather 
to remind you,* what we must understand by active and 
passive nature (naiura naturans and natura naturata)^ for 
I think that from the past propositions we shall be agreed 
that by nature active we m^st understand that which is 
in itself and through itself is conceived, or such attributes 
of substance as express eternal and infinite essence, that is 
(Coroll. I, Prop. 14, and Coroll. 2, Prop. 17), God, in so far 
as he is considered as a free cause. But by nature passive 
1 understand all that follows from the necessity of the nature 
of God, or of any one of his attributes, that is, all the mbdes 
of the attributes of God, in so far as they are considered as 
things which are in God, and which cannot exist or be con- 
ceived without God. 

'Prop. XXX. Intellect, finite or infinite in actuality {actus)y 
must comprehend the attributes of God and the modifica- 
tions of God and nothing else. 

Proof , — true idea must agree with its ideal (Ax. 6), 
that is (as is self-evident), that which is contained in the 
intellect objectively must of necessity be granted in nature. 
But in nature (Coroll, i. Prop. 14), only one substance can be 
granted, and that is God, and only such modifications can be 
granted (Prop. 15) as are in God and (same Prop.) cannot 
exist or be conceived without God. Therefore, intellect 
finite or infinite in actuality must comprehend the attributes 
and n;iodifications of God and nothing else, Q,e,d, 

Prop. XXXI. The intellect in actuality, whether it be 
finite or infinite, as will, desire, love, etc., must be referred 
not to active, but passive nature. 

Proof , — ^Now by intellect (as is self-evident) we do not 
understand absolute thought, but only a certain mode of 
thinking which differs from other modes, such as desire 
and love, etc.; and therefore must (Def. 5) be conceived 
through absolute thought: moreover (Prop. 15 and Def, 
6), it must be so conceived through some attribute of God 
which expresses eternal and infinite essence of thought, that 
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without it, it can neither exist nor be conceived. On this 
account (Note, Prop. 29), like the other modes of thinkirsf^, 
the intellect must be referred not to active h\ft passive 
nature. Q.eA* • 

Note . — The reason why I speak here of intellect in actuality 
is not that I concede that intellect in potentiality can be 
granted, but that I wish to avoid all confusion, and would 
not speak of anything save that so easily perceived by us, 
that is, understanding itself, for nothing is so clearly perceive^ 
by us as this. For we can pirceive nothing which does not 
lead to a greater comprehension of understanding. 

Prop. XXXII. Will can only be called a necessary cause, 
not a free one. • 

Proof, — ^Will* like intellect, is only a certain mode of 
thinking, and therefore (Prop. 28) any single volition 
cannot exist or be determined for performing anything unless 
it be determined by «ome other cause, and this one again 
by another, and so on to infinity. Now if will be supposed 
infinite, it must then be determined for existence and action 
by Cjod, in so far, not as he is an infinite substance, but as 
he has an attribute expressing infinite and eternal essence of 
thought (Prop. 23). So in whatever way it be conceived, 
whether as finite or infinite, it requires a cause by which it 
is determined for existence or actioR : and therefore (Def . 7) 
it cannot be said to be a free cause, but only a necessary 
one. Q,e.d. 

Corollary 1 . — Hence it follows that God does not act from 
freedom of will. 

Corollary 11 , — Hence it follows again that will and in- 
tellect hold the same place in the nature of God as motion 
and rest, and that, absolutely, as with all natural things which 
(Prop. 29) must be determined by God in a certain way 
for existence and action. For will, like all other things, 
needs a cause by which it is determined in a certain way for 
existence or action. And although from a given will or 
intellect infinite things follow, yet it cannot be said on that 
account that God acts from freedom of will any more than it 
can be said that, as infinite things follow from motion and 
rest (for infinite things follow from these too), God acts 
from freedom of motion and rest. Wherefore will does not 
appertain to the nature of God any more than the rest of 
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!:he things of nature, but holds the same place in God’s 
i^ture as motion and rest, and all other things which we have 
shown to follow from the necessity of divine nature, and to 
)e determined by it for existence and action iif a certain way. 

Prop. XXXIH. Things could not have been produced by 
God in any other manner or order than that in which they 
were produced, 

• Proof , — ^All things must have followed of necessity from a 
given nature of God (Prop, and they were determined 
for existence or action in a certain way by the necessity of 
divine nature (Prop. 29). And so if things could have been 
of another nature or determined in another manner for action 
Sb thafthe order of nature were different, therefore, also, the 
nature of God could be different than it is now: then (PA)p. 
ii) another nature of God must exist, and consequently two 
or more Gods could be granted, and this (Coroll, i. Prop. 14) 
is absurd. Wherefore things could ncfc have been produced 
in any other way or order, etc. Q,e.d, 

* Note 7 . — ^Although I have shown more clearly than the 
sun at noonday that there is absolutely nothing in things 
by which we can call them contingent, yet I would wish to 
explain here in a few words what is the signification of con- 
tingent {contingens)] but first that of necessary {neces- 
sarium) and impossible \impossihile). Anything is said to 
be necessary either by reason of its essence or its cause. 
For the existence of anything necessarily follows either 
from its very essence or definition, or from a given effect- 
ing cause. A thing is said to be impossible by reason of 
these same causes: clearly for that its essence or defini- 
tion involves a contradiction, or that no external cause can 
be given determined for the production of such a thing. 
But anything can in no wise be said to be contingent save 
in respect to the imperfection of our knowledge. For when 
we are not aware that the essence of a thing involves a con- 
tradiction, or when we are quite certain that it does not 
involve a contradiction, and yet can affirm nothing with 
certainty concerning its existence, as the order of causes has 
escaped us, such a thing can seem neither necessary nor 
impossible to us : and therefore we call it either contingent 
or possible. 

Note II , — It clearly follows from the preceding remarks 
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that things were produced by the consummate perfection of 
God, since they followed necessarily from a given mc€t 
perfect nature. Nor does this argue any imperfection in 
God, for his pejrfection has forced us to assert this. And 
from the contrary of this proposition it would have followed 
(as I have just shown) that God was nc^ consummately 
perfect, inasmuch as if things were produced in any other 
way there must have been attributed to God a nature 
different to that which we ye forced to attribute to him 
from the consideration qf a perfect being. I make no doubt, 
however, but that many will deride this opinion as absurd, 
nor will they agree to give up their minds to the contempla- 
tion of it ; and on no other account than that they are wont 
to jiscribe to Qod a freedom far different to that which h^ 
been propounded by us (Def. 6). They attribute to him 
absolute will. Yet I make no doubt but that, if they wish 
rightly to consider the matter and follow our series of pro- 
positions, weighing Wbll each of them, they will reject that 
freedom which they now attribute to God, not only as futile, 
but also clearly as an obstacle to knowledge. Nor is tl^ere 
any need for me here to repeat what was said in the note 
on Prop. 17. But for their benefit 1 shall show this much, 
that although it be conceded that will appertains to the 
essence of God, yet it nevertheless J^ollows that things could 
not have been created in any other manner or order than 
that in which they were created; and this will be easy to 
show if first we consider the very thing which they them- 
selves grant, namely, that it depends solely on the decree 
and will of God that each thing is what it is, for otherwise 
God would not be the cause of all things. They grant 
further, that all the decrees of God have been appoipted by 
him through and from all eternity: for otherwise it would 
argue mutability and imperfection in God. But as in 
eternity there are no such things given as when, before, or 
after, hence it follows merely from the perfection of God that 
he never can or could decree anything else than what is 
decreed, or that God did not exist before his decrees, nor 
without them could he exist. But they say that although 
we suppose that God had made the nature of things different 
or had decreed otherwise concerning nature and her order 
from all eternity, it would not thence follow that God was 
imperfect. Now if they say this, they must also admit that 
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God can change his decrees. For had God decreed otherwise 
tkan he has concerning nature and her order, that is, had he 
willed and conceived anything else concerning nature, he 
must necessarily have some othA* intellect and*will than those 
which he now has. And if it is permitted *to attribute to 
God another wilhand intellect than those which he now has, 
without any change in his essence or perfection, what would 
there be to prevent him from changing his decrees concerning 
things created, and yet remaining perfect? For his intellect 
and will concerning things created and their order is the 
same in respect to his essence and perfection, in whatever 
manner they may be conceived. Furthermore, all the 
philosophers, I have seen, concede that no such thing as 
potential intellect in God can be granted, but only actual. 
But as they make no distinction between his intellect Snd 
will and his essence, being all agreed in this, it follows then 
that if God had another actual intellect and will, he must 
necessarily also have another essence; and thence, as I 
concluded in the beginning, that, were things produced in 
any other way than that in which they were, God’s intellect 
and will, that is, as has been granted, his essence, also must 
have been other than it is, which is absurd. 

Now since things could not have been produced in any other 
manner or order than that in which they were, and since this 
follows from the consumliate perfection of God, there is no 
rational argument to persuade us to believe that God did 
not wish to create all the things which are in his intellect, 
and that in the same perfection in which his intellect con- 
ceived them. But they say that in things there is no such 
a thing as perfection or imperfection, but that which causes 
us to call a thing perfect or imperfect, good or bad, depends 
solely on the ^ill of God; moreover that if£od, had willed 
it he could have brought to pass that what is now perfection 
might have been the greatest imperfection, and vice versa. 
But what else is this than to openly assert that God who 
necessarily understands what he wishes, could bring to pass 
by his own will that his intelligence should conceive things 
in another manner than they now do? This (as I have just 
shown) *is the height of absurdity. Wherefore I can turn 
their argument against them in the following manner. All 
things depend on the power of God. That things should be 
different from what they are would involve a change in the 
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will of God, and the will of God cannot change (as we have 
most clearly shown from the perfection of God): .therefofe 
things could not be otherwise than as they are. I confess 
that the theory, which subjects all things to the will of an 
indifferent God and makes them dependent on his good will 
is far nearer the truth than that which stales that God acts 
in all things for the furthering of good. For these seem to 
place something beyond God which does not depend on God, 
and to which God looks in h^ actions as to an example or 
strives after as an ultimate end. Now this is nothing else 
than subjecting God to fate, a greater absurdity than which 
it is difficult to assert of God, whom we have shown to be the 
first and only free cause of the essence of all things and 
their existence,* Wherefore let me not waste more fime in 
refuting such idle arguments. 

Prop. XXXIV. The power of God is the same as his 
essence. • 

Proof . — It follows from the mere necessity of the essence 
of God that God is his own cause (Prop, ii), and (Prop, ‘id 
and its Coroll.) the cause of all things. Therefore the power 
of God, by which he and all things are and act, is the same 
as his essence. Q.e.d. 

'Prop. XXXV. Whatevei^we conceive to be in the poWir 
of God necessarily exists. 

Proof . — ^Now whatever is in the power of God must (prev. 
Prop.) be so comprehended in his essence that it follows 
necessarily from it, and so it necessarily exists. Q.e.d. 

Prop. XXXVI. Nothing exists from whose nature some 
effect does not follow. 

Proof . — Whatever exists expresses in a certain and 
determined manner (Coroll., Prop. 25) either the nature or 
essence of God, that is (Prop. 34), whatever exists expresses 
in a certain and determined way the power of God, which is 
the cause of all things, and therefore (Prop. 16) from it some 
effect must follow. Q.e.d. 
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Appendix 

In these propositions I hafe explained the nature and 
properties of God: that he necessarily exists: that he is one 
alone: that he exists and acts merely from the necessity of 
his nature : that he is the free cause of all things and in what 
manner : that all things are in God, and so depend upon him 
that without him they could neither exist nor be conceived: 
and finally, that all things were predetermined by God, not 
through his free or good will, but through his absolute 
nature or infinite power, I have endeavoured, moreover, 
whenever occasion prompted, to remove any misunderstand- 
higs Which might impede the good unders^tanding of my 
propositions. Yet as many misunderstandings still rei&ain 
which, to a very large extent, have prevented and do prevent 
men from embracing the concatenation of things in the 
manner in which I have explained k, I have thought it 
worth while to call these into the scrutiny of reason. Now 
since all these misunderstandings which I am undertaking 
to point out depend upon this one point, that men commonly 
suppose that all natural things act like themselves with an end 
in view, and since they assert with assurance that God directs 
all things to a certain end (for they say that God made all 
things for man, and man that he might worship God), I 
shall therefore consider this one thing first, inquiring in the 
first place why so many fall into this error, and why all are 
by nature so prone to embrace it; then I shall show its falsity, 
and finally, how these misunderstandings have arisen concern- 
ing good and evil, virtue and sin, praise and blame, order and 
confusion, beauty and ugliness, and other things of this kind. 
But this is not the place to deduce these things from the 
nature of the human mind. It will suffice here for me to 
take as a basis of argument what must be admitted by all: 
that is, that all men are born ignorant of the causes of things, 
and that all have a desire of acquiring what is useful; that 
they are conscious, moreover, of this. From these premisses 
it follows then, in the first place, that men think themselves 
free inasmuch as they are conscious of their volitions and 
desires, and as they are ignorant of the causes by which they 
are led to wish and desire, they do not even dream of their 
existence. It follows, in the second place, that men do all 
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things with an end in view, that is, they seek what is useful. 
Whence it comes to pass that they always seek ouj only tHe 
final causes of things performed, and when they have divined 
these they cea’fee, for clearlf then they have no cause of 
further doubt. If they are unable to learn these causes 
from some one, nothing remains for them* but to turn to 
themselves and reflect what could induce them personally to 
bring about such a thing, and thus they necessarily estimate 
other natures by their own.^ Furthermore, as th^y fiftd in 
themselves and without themselves many things which aid 
them not a little in their quest of things useful to themselves, as, 
for example, eyes for seeing, teeth for mastication, vegetables 
and animals for food, the sun for giving light, the sea for 
breeding fish, t];iey consider these things like all natural things 
to Be made for their use; and as they know that they found 
these things as they were, and did not make them themselves, 
herein they have cause for believing that some one else 
prepared these thingsffor their use. Now having considered 
things as means, they cannot believe them to be self-created ; 
but they must conclude from the means which they afe wont 
to prepare for themselves, that there is some governor or 
governors, endowed with human freedom, who take care of 
all things for them and make all things for their use. They 
must naturally form an estimate ^of the nature of these 
governors from their own, for they receive no information 
as regards them : and hence they come to say that the Gods 
direct all things for the use of men, that men may be bound 
down to them and do them the highest honour. Whence it 
has come about that each individual has devised a different 
manner in his own mind for the worship of God, that God 
may love him above the rest and direct the whole of nature 
for the gratification of his blind cupidity and insatiable 
avarice. Thus this misconception became a superstition, 
and fixed its roots deeply in the mind, and this was the 
reason why all diligently endeavoured to understand and 
explain the final causes of all things. But while they have 
sought to show that nature does nothing in vain (that is, 
nothing which is not of use to man), they appear to have 
shown nothing else than nature, the Gods and men are all 
mad. Behold now, I pray you, what this thing has become. 
Among so many conveniences of nature they were bound to 
find some inconveniences — ^storms, earthquakes, and diseases. 
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etc. — ^and they said these happened by reason of the anger of 
t&e God^ aroused against men through some misdeed or 
omission in worship; and although experience daily belied 
this, and showed with infinite* examples tl^^t conveniences 
and their contraries happen promiscuously to the pious and 
impious, yet not^ven then did they turn from their inveterate 
prejudice. For it was easier for them to place this among 
other unknown things whose use they knew not, and thus 
retain their present and innatj condition of ignorance, than 
to destroy the whole fabric of their philosophy and re- 
construct it. So it came to pass that they stated with the 
greatest certainty that the judgments of God far surpassed 
human comprehension: and this was the only cause that 
^ruth might have lain hidden from the human race through 
all eternity, had not mathematics, which deals not in the 
final causes, but the essence and properties of things, offered 
to men another standard of truth. And besides mathematics 
there are other causes (which need not be enumerated here) 
which enabled men to take notice of these general prejudices 
anti to* be led to the true knowledge of things. 

Thus 1 have explained what I undertook in the first place. 
It is scarcely necessary that I should show that nature has 
no fixed aim in view, and that all final causes are merely 
fabrications of men. h^r I think this is sufficiently clear 
from the bases and causes from which I have traced the 
origin of this prejudice, from Prop. i6, and the corollaries 
of Prop. 32, and above all, from all those propositions in 
which I have shown that all things in nature proceed 
eternally from a certain necessity and with the utmost 
perfection. Here, however, I shall pause to overthrow 
entirely that foolish doctrine of a final cause. For that 
which in trutfi is a cause it considers as an effect, and vice 
versdy and so it makes that which is first by nature to be last, 
and again, that which is highest and most perfect it renders 
imperfect. As these two questions are obvious, let us pass 
them over. It follows from Prop. 21, 22, and 23, that the 
effect which is produced immediately from God is the most 
perfect, and that one is more imperfect according as it 
requires more intermediating causes. But if those things 
which are immediately produced by God are made by him 
for the attaining of some end, then it necessarily follows that 
the ultimate things for whose sake these first were made 
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must transcend all others. Hence this doctrine destroys the 
perfection of God: for if God seeks an end, he iii^cessarif^ 
desires something which he lacks. And although theologians 
and metaphysidans make a distinction between the end that 
is want and that* which is assimilation, they confess that God 
acts on his own account, and not for the Sake of creating 
things ; for before the creation they can assign nothing save 
God on whose account God acted, and so necessarily they are 
obliged to confess that God lacked and desired those things 
for the attainment of which ne wished to prepare means, as 
is clear of itself. Nor must I pass by at this point that some 
of the adherents of this doctrine who have wished to show 
their ingenuity in assigning final causes to things have 
discovered a new manner of argument for the prov^ing df 
theit doctrine, to wit, not a reduction to the impossible, but 
a reduction to ignorance, which shows that they have no 
other mode of arguing their doctrine. For example, if a 
stone falls from a roof> on the head of a passer-by and kills 
him, they will show by their method of argument that the 
stone was sent to fall and kill the man ; for if it had noFfallen* 
on him by God's will, how could so many circumstances (for 
often very many circumstances concur at the same time) 
concur by chance ? You will reply, perhaps : ‘ ‘ That the wind 
was blowing, and that the man had^ to pass that way, and 
hence it happened." But they will retort: “ Why was the 
wind blowing at that time,^ and why was the man going 
that way at that time.^ " If again you reply: “ That the 
wind had then arisen on account of the agitation of the sea 
the day before, and the previous weather had been calm, 
and that the man was going that way at the invitation of a 
friend," they will again retort, for there is no end to their 
questioning: “ Why was the sea agitated, and*why was the 
man invited at that time? " And thus they will pursue you 
from cause to cause until you are glad to take refuge in the 
will of God, that is, the asylum of ignorance. Thus again, 
when they see the human body they are amazed, and as they 
know not the cause of so much art, they conclude that it 
was made not by mechanical art, but divine or supernatural 
art, and constructed in such a manner that one part may not 
injure another. And hence it comes about that those who 
wish to seek out the causes of miracles, and who wish to 
understand the things of nature as learned men, and not 

c 
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^.are at them in amazement like fools, are soon deemed 
hereticahand impious, and proclaimed such by those whom 
the mob adore as the interpreters of nature and the Gods. 
For these know that once ignorance is laid asj'de, that wonder- 
ment which is \he only means of preserving their authority 
would be taken away from them. But I now leave this 
point and proceed to what I determined to discuss in the 
third place. 

As soon as men had persuaded themselves that all things 
which were made, were made for their sakes, they were bound 
to consider as the best quality in everything that which was 
the most useful to them, and to esteem that above all things 
.which, brought them the most good. Hence they must have 
formed these notions by which they explain the things of 
^nature, to wit, good, evil, order, confusion, hot, cold, beauty, 
and ugliness, etc. ; and as they deemed themselves free agents, 
the notions of praise and blame, sin and merit, arose. The 
latter notions I will discuss when I deal with human nature 
later on, but the former are to be discussed now. They call 
all that which is conducive of health and the worship of God 
good, and all which is conducive of the contrary, evil. And 
forasmuch as those who do not understand the things of 
nature are certain of nothing concerning those things, but 
only imagine them an<h mistake their imagination for intel- 
Ject, they firmly believe there is order in things, and are igno- 
rant of them and their own nature. Now when things are so 
disposed that when they are represented to us through our 
^senses we can easily imagine and consequently easily re- 
member them, we call them well-ordered; and on the other 
)hand, when we cannot do so, we call them ill-ordered or 
%^fused. Now forasmuch as those things, above all others, 
are pleasing to us which we can easily imagine, men accord- 
ingly prefer order to confusion, as if order were anything 
in nature save in respect to our imagination; and they say 
'that God has created all things in order, and thus unwittingly 
they attribute imagination to God, unless indeed they would 
have that God providing for human imagination disposed 
all things in such a manner as would be most easy for our 
' imagination ; nor would they then find it perhaps a stumbling- 
block to their theory that infinite things are found which are 
.far beyond the reach of our imagination, and many which 
jionfuse it through its weakness. But of this I have said 
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enough. The other notions also are nothing other than moc^s 
of imagining in which the imagination is affected tn diverse 
manners, and jet they are ^considered by the ignorant as 
very important attributes of things : for as we have said, they 
think all things were made for them, and ^11 their natures 
good or bad, healthy or rotten, and corrupt, according as they 
are affected by them. £.g., if motion, which the nerves 
receive by means of the eyes from objects before us, is con- 
ducive of health, those object%by which it is caused are calleQ 
beautiful; if it is not, then the objects are called ugly. Such 
things as affect the nerves by means of the nose are thus 
styled fragrant or evil-smelling; or when by means of the 
mouth, sweet or bitter, tasty or insipid; when by means yf 
toijph, hard or^oft, rough or smooth, etc. And such things 
as affect the ear are called noises, and form discord or 
harmony, the last of which has delighted men to madness, 
so that they have believed that harmony delights God. Nor 
have there been wanting philosophers who assert that the 
movements of the heavenly spheres compose harmony. All 
of which sufficiently show that each one judges concerning 
things according to the disposition of his own mind, or rather 
takes for things that which is really the modifications of his 
imagination. Wherefore it is not remarkable (as we may inci- 
dentally remark) that so many contioversies as we find have 
arisen among men, and at last Scepticism. .For although 
human bodies agree in many points, yet in many others they 
differ, and that which seems to one good may yet to another 
seem evil; to one order, yet to another confusion; to one 
pleasing, yet to another displeasing, and so on, for I need not 
treat further of these, as this is not the place to discuss them 
in detail, and indeed they must be sufficiently pbvious to all. 
For it is in every one’s mouth: “As many minds as men,^’ 
“ Each is wise in his own manner,” “ As tastes differ, so do 
minds ” — all of which proverbs show clearly enough that menc 
judge things according to the disposition of their minds, and 
had rather imagine things than understand them. For if 
they understood things, my arguments would convince them 
at least, just as mathematics, although they might not attract 
them. 

We have thus seen that all the arguments by which the 
vulgar are wont to explain nature are nothing else than modes 
of imagination, and indicate the nature of nothing whatever. 
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byt only the constitution of the imagination; and although 
they havd) names as if they were entities existing outside the 
imagination, I call them entities, not of reality, but of the 
imagination: and so all arguments directed , Against us from 
such notions can easily be returned. For many are wont 
thus to argue : ti all things have followed from the necessity 
of the most perfect nature of God, whence have so many 
imperfections in nature arisen? For example, the corruption 
6 i things even to rottenness, thf ugliness of things which often 
nauseate, confusion, evil, sin, etc. But as I have just said, 
these are easily confuted. For the perfection of things is 
estimated solely from their nature and power; nor are things 
more or less perfect according as they delight or disgust 
human‘ senses, or according as they are usetul or useless to 
men. But to those who ask, “ Why did not God create 
all men in such a manner that they might be governed by 
reason alone? ” I make no answer but this: because 
material was not wanting to him for the creating of all things 
from the highest grade to the lowest; or speaking more 
accurately, because the laws of his nature were so compre- 
hensive as to suffice for the creation of everything that 
infinite intellect can conceive, as I have shown in Prop. 16. 
These are the misunderstandings which I stopped here to 
point out. If any graips of them still remain, they can be 
easily dispersed by means of a little reflection. 



SECOND PART 


CONCERNING THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF 
THE*MIND 

Preface 

I NOW pass on to explain such things as must follow frotn 
th(? essence of God or of a being eternal and infinite : not all 
of them indeed (for they must follow in infinite number and 
in infinite modes, as we have shown in Part L Prop. i6), 
but only such as cap? lead us by the hand (so to speak) 
to the knowledge of the human mind and its consummate 
blessedness. 


Definitions 

I. By ]!ody {corpus) I understand that mode which ex- 
presses in a certain determined matiner the essence of God 
in so far as he is considered as an extended thing {vide 
Part 1 . Prop. 25, Coroll.). 

II. I say that appertains to the essence of a thing which, 
when granted, necessarily involves the granting of the thing, 
and which, when removed, necessarily involves the removal 
of the thing; or that without which the thing, or on the 
other hand, which without the thing can neither exist nor 
be conceived. 

III. By Idea {idea) I understand a conception of the mind 
which the mind forms by reason of its being a thinking thing. 

Explanation , — I say conception rather than perception, 
for the name perception seems to point out that the mind 
is passive to the object, while conception seems to express 
an action of the mind. 

IV. By an Adequate Idea {idea adeequata) I understand 
an idea which in so far as it is considered without respect to 
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the object, has all the properties or intrinsic marks of a true 
icfea. # 

Explanation. — I say intrinsic in order to exclude what is 
extrinsic, /.<?., the compromise between the i4ea and its ideal 
(see Ax. 6). ^ 

V. Duration {duratio) is indefinite continuation of existing. 

Explanation. — I say indefinite because it can in no wise 

be determined by means of the nature itself of an existing 
thing nor by an effecting cauee, which necessarily imposes 
existence on a thing but cannot take it away. 

VI. ^Reality and Perfection (realitas et perfectio) I 
understand to be one and the same thing. 

'VII. 'By Individual Things {res singulars^) I understand 
things which are finite and have a determined existence; hut 
if several of them so concur in one action that they all are at 
the same time the cause of one effect, I consider them all 
thus far as one individual thing. 

Axioms 

I. The essence of man does not involve necessary existence, 
that is, in the order of nature it can equally happen that this 
or that man exists as tlvat he does not exist. 

II. Man thinks. 

IH. The modes of thinking, such as love, desire, or any 
other name by which the modifications of the mind are 
designated, are not granted unless an idea in the same in- 
dividual is granted of the thing loved, desired, etc. But the 
idea can be granted although no other mode of thinking be 
granted. 

IV. We feel that a certain body is affected in many ways. 

V. We neither feel nor perceive any individual things 
save bodies and modes of thinking. For Postulates, see after 
Prop. 13. 


Propositions 

Prop. I. Thought {cogitatio) is an attribute of God, or 
God is a thinking thing. 

Proof. — Individual thoughts or this and that thought are 
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modes which express in a certain and determined manner 
the nature of God (CorolL, Prop. 25, Part I.). The attribuH^ 
whose conception all individual thoughts involve and through 
which they are conceived, belongs to God (Def. 5, Part L), 
Thought, therefbre, is one of the infinite attributes of God 
which express the eternal and infinite essence of God {vide 
Def. 6, Part I.), or God is a thinking thing. Qx,d. 

Note , — This proposition is also clear from the fact that we 
can conceive an infinite thinking being. For the more ^ 
thinking being can think, the^more reality or perfection we 
conceive it to have. Therefore a being which can think 
infinite things in infinite modes is necessarily, as regards 
thinking, infinite. Since, therefore, from the mere considera- 
tion of thought we can conceive an infinite being, therefore 
necessarily (Def. 4, Part I.) thought is one of the infinite 
attributes of God, as we wished to prove. 

Prop. II. Extension {extensio) is an attribute of God, or 
God is an extended thing. 

Proof . — This proof proceeds in the same manner as that 
of the previous proposition. 

Prop. III. In God there is granted not only the idea of his 
essence, but also the idea of all the thirds which follow neces- 
sarily from his essence. • 

Proof . — God can think infinite things in infinite modes 
(Prop. I, Part II.), or (what is the same thing, by Prop? i6, 
Part I.) he can form an idea of his essence and of all things 
which follow from it. Now all that is in the power of God 
necessarily exists (Prop. 35, Part I.). Therefore such an 
idea is granted, and that only in God (Prop. 15, Part I.). 
Q.e.d. • 

Note . — The generality of people understand by the power 
of God the free will of God and his right over all things that 
are, and these accordingly are considered contingent. For 
they say that God has the power of destroying everything 
and reducing it to nothing. Moreover, they very often 
compare the power of God to that of kings. But this in 
Coroll. I and 2, Prop. 32, Part I., we have refuted; and in 
Prop. 16, Part L, we showed that God acts by the same neces- 
sity by which he understands himself: that is, it follows 
from the necessity of divine nature (as all will grant unani- 
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mously) that God understands himself, and from the same 
ifecessity^ it follows that God performs infinite things in 
infinite ways. Again, in Prop. 34, Part I., we showed that 
the power of God is nothing else than the attive essence of 
God: and accordingly it is as impossible for us to conceive 
God inactive as^o conceive him non-existent. And if I may 
pursue this subject further, I could furthermore point out 
that the power which the generality attribute to God is not 
only human power (showing tjiat they conceive God to be a 
man or like to one), but also involves want of power. But 
I do npt wish to return to this subject so many times. I 
only ask the reader again and again to turn over in his mind 
once and again what I have written on this subject in Part I., 
from Prop. 16 to the end. For no one can rightly perceive 
what I wish to point out unless he takes the greatest tare 
not to confound the Power of God with the human power of 
kings, or right. 

Prop. IV. The idea of God from which infinite things in 
infinite modes follow can only be one. 

Proof . — Infinite intellect comprehends nothing save the 
attributes and modifications of God (Prop. 30, Part I.). 
God is one (Coroll, i. Prop. 14, Part L). Therefore the idea 
of God from which ipfijpite things in infinite modes follow 
can only be one, Q.e.d. 

Prop. V. The formal being of ideas acknowledges God as 
its cause only in so far as he is considered as a thinking thing, 
and not in so fanas he is revealed in some other attribute: 
that is, the ideas, not only of the attributes of God, but also 
of individual things, do not acknowledge their ideals or the 
objects perceived as their effecting cause, but God himself 
in so far as he is a thinking thing. 

Proof . — ^This is obvious from Prop. 3 of this part. For 
there we concluded that God can form an idea of his essence 
and of all things which follow therefrom necessarily, and that 
from this alone that he is a thinking thing, and not from the 
fact that he is the object of his idea. Wherefore the formal 
being of ideas acknowledges God for its cause in so far as 
he is a thinking thing. But this can be shown in another 
manner. The formal being of ideas is a mode of thinking 
(as is self-evident), that is (Coroll., Prop. 25, Part L), a 
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mode which expresses in a certain manner the nature of God 
in so far as he is a thinking thing, and therefore (Prop. i€, 
Part I.) involves the conception of no other attribute of God, 
and consequenily (Ax. 4, Part I.) is the effect of no other 
attribute or thought. Therefore the formal being of ideas 
acknowledges God as its cause in so far as%e is a thinking 
* thing, etc. Q.eA. 

Prop. VI. The modes of any attribute of God have Goj} 
for their cause only in so far is he is considered through that 
attribute, and not in so far as he is considered through any 
other attribute. 

Proof , — Each attribute is conceived through itself without 
the aid of another (Prop. 10, Part I.). Wherefore th® modes 
of tach attribute involve the conception of their attribute 
and not that of another; and so (Ax. 4, Part I.) the modes of 
any attribute of God have God for their causes only in so far 
as he is considered through that attribute, and not in so far 
as he is considered through any other attribute. Qx.d. 

Corollary , — Hence it follows that the formal being, of 
things which are not modes of thinking does not follow from 
divine nature because it knows things prior to it; but things 
conceived follow and are concluded from their attributes in 
the same manner and by the same necessity as we have 
shown ideas to follow from their at^rif)ute of thought. 

Prop. VII. The order and connection of ideas is the same 
as the order and connection of things. 

Proof , — This is clear from Ax. 4, Part I. For the idea of 
everything that is caused depends on the knowledge of the 
cause of which it is an effect. 

Corollary , — Hence it follows that God’s povfer of thinking 
is equal to his actual power of acting: that is, whatever 
follows formally from the infinite nature of God, follows also 
invariably objectively from the idea of God in the same 
order and connection. 

Note , — Before we proceed any further, let us call to mind 
what we have already shown above: that whatever can be 
perceived by infinite intellect as constituting the essence of 
substance, invariably appertains to one substance alone; and 
consequently thinking substa nce and . extended substance 
. are one and the same thing, which is now comprehended 
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through this and now through that attribute. Thi|S also a 
rflode of extension the idea of that mode are o ne a nd the 
same things but expressed in two manners^ which certain 
oi the Jews seem to have perceived but •confusedly, for 
they said that God and his intellect and*the things con- 
ceived by his intellect were one and the same thing. For 
example, a circle existing in nature and the idea of an exist- 
ing circle which is also in God is one, and the same thing, 
though explained through different attributes. And thus 
whether we consider nature uifder the attribute of extension 
or under the attribute of thought or under any other attri- 
bute, we shall find one and the same order and one and the 
same connection of causes: that is, the same things follow 
in either case. Nor did I say that God is the cause of an 
idea in so far as he is a thinking thing, and of a circle iA so 
far as he is an extended thing, with any other reason than 
that the formal being of the idea of a circle can only be per- 
ceived as a proximate cause through some other mode of 
thought, and that again through another, and so on to in- 
finity: so that as long as things are considered as modes of 
thought we must explain by the mere attribute of thought 
the order or connection of causes of all nature ; and in so far 
as things are considered as mode^ of extension, the order also 
of the whole of nature must be explained through the mere 
attribute of extension; ^nd I understand the same of other 
things. Wherefore of things as they are in themselves, God 
is in truth the cause, forasmuch as he consists of infinite 
attributes ; nor can I explain this more clearly at present. 

Prop. VIII. The ideas of individual things or modes 
which do not exist must be comprehended in the infinite idea 
of God in the*same way as the formal essences of individual 
things or modes are contained in the attributes of God. 

Proof . — ^This proposition is clear from the preceding note. 

Corollary . — Hence it follows that as long as individual 
things do not exist save in so far as they are comprehended 
in the attributes of God, their objective being or ideas do 
not exist save in so far as the infinite idea of God exists; and 
when individual things are said to exist not only in so far as 
they are comprehended in the attributes of God, but also in 
so far as they are said to last, their ideas also involve exist- 
ence, through which they are said to last. 
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Note . — If any one should still ask for an example for the 
better explanation of this thing, I shall in truth not be abli 
to give him one which will explain it adequately/ for it is 
unique. I will tendeavour, however, as far as possible to 
illustrate this. Now a circle is such by nature that if any 
number of straight lines intersect within itf the rectangles 
formed by their segments are equal to one another. Where- 
fore in a circle an infinite number of rectangles are contained 
equal to one another. Never- 
theless none of these rectangles^ 
can be said to exist except in 
so far as the circle exists; noi 
even cm the idea of any one 
of these rectangles be said to 
exiA save in so far as it is 
comprehended in the idea of a 
circle. Let us conceive that 
out of these infinite liaes two 
only exist, to wit, E and D. 

Now the ideas of these not only 
exist in so far as they are com- 
prehended in the idea of a 
circle, but also in so far as they involve the existence of the 
rectangles : whence it comes about that they are distinguished 
from the remaining ideas of the remSining rectangles. 

Prop. IX. The idea of an individual thing actually exist- 
ing has God for its cause, not in so far as he is infinite, but 
in so far as he is considered as affected by the idea of another 
individual thing actually existing of which also God is the 
cause, in so far as he is affected by another third idea, and 
so on to infinity. • 

Proof , — ^The idea of an individual thing actually existing 
is an individual mode of thinking and distinct from all 
others (Coroll, and Note, Prop. 8 , Part II.); and therefore 
(Prop. 6 , Part 11.) has God, in so far only as he is a thinking 
thing, for its cause. But not (Prop. 28, Part I.) in so far as 
he is a thing thinking absolutely, but in so far as he is con- 
sidered as adfected by another mode of thinking, and again 
he is the cause of this in so far as he is affected by a third, 
and so on to infinity. And the order and connection of 
ideas is the same (Prop. 7 , Part II.) as the order and connec- 
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tion of causes. Therefore the cause of an individual thing 
%5 either another idea or God in so far as he is considered as 
affected by the other idea: and of this idea God is the cause 
in so far as he is affected by another idea, and so on to 
infinity. Q-e,d, , * 

knowledge of whatever happens in the 
individual object of any idea has its knowledge in God, but 
only in so far as he has the idea of the object. 

^ Proof . — ^Whatever happens in the object of any idea has 
its idea in God (Prop. 3, PAt II.), not in so far as he is 
infinite, but only in so far as he is considered as affected by 
another idea of an individual thing (prev. Prop.), but (Prop. 
7, Part II.) the order and connection of ideas is the same as 
the oisder and connection of things. Therefore the know- 
ledge of that which happens in any individual object fe in 
God in so far only as he has the idea of the object. Q.ed. 

Prop. X. The being of substance •does not appertain to 
the essence of man, or, again, substance does not constitute 
^h^ form (forma) of man. 

Proof . — ^The l^ing of substance involves necessary exist- 
ence (Prop. 7, Part I.). If therefore the being of substance 
appertains to the essence of man, substance being granted, 
man also must necessarily be granted (Def. 2, Part IT.), and 
consequently man musf necessarily exist, which (Ax. i, Part 
II.) is absurd. Therefore, etc. Q.e.d. 

Note . — ^This proposition may also be proved from Prop. 5, 
Part I., to wit, that two substances cannot be granted 
having the same nature. For as many men may exist, 
therefore that which constitutes the form of man is not the 
being of substance. Again, this proposition is manifest 
from the other properties of substance, to wit, that sub- 
stance is in its nature infinite, immutable, indivisible, etc., 
as can easily be seen by all. 

Corollary . — Hence it follows that the essence of man is 
constituted by certain modifications of attributes of God. 
For the being of substance (prev. Prop.) does not appertain 
to the essence of man. The latter is therefore something 
that is in God and which cannot exist or be conceived with- 
out God, whether it be a modification or a mode that expresses 
the nature of God in a certain determined manner. 

Note . — ^All surely must admit that without God nothing 
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can exist or be conceived. For it must be agreed in the 
minds of all that God is the only cause of all things both of 
their essence and of their existence, that is, God is not only 
the cause of things with regard to their creation {secundum 
fieri), but also with regard to their being {secundum esse). 
But at the same time there are many who say that that 
appertains to the essence of anything without which the 
thing cannot either exist or be conceived: and therefore 
they believe either that the n^ure of God appertains to the* 
essence of things created, or that things created can exist 
and be conceived without God, or, what is still more certain, 
they cannot properly satisfy themselves what is the cause. 
The cause of this I think has been that they have not observed 
the^order of philosophical argument. For divine naturd', 
which they ought to have considered before all things, for 
that it is prior in knowledge and nature, they have thought 
to be last in the order of knowledge, and things which are 
called the objects of the senses they have believed to be 
prior to all things. Hence it has come to pass that, while 
they considered the things of nature, they paid no attention' 
to divine nature, and then when at last they directed their 
attention to divine nature they could have no regard for 
their first fabrications with which they overlaid their know- 
ledge of natural things, inasmuch %s *these things give no 
help to the knowledge of divine nature. No wonder, then, 
that they contradicted themselves here and there. But I 
will pass this by. For my intention here was only to give a 
reason why I did not say that that appertains to the esssence 
of anything without which the thing can neither exist nor be 
conceived: clearly, for individual things cannot exist or be 
conceived without God, and yet God does not appertain to 
their essence. But I said that that necessarily constitutes 
the essence of anything which being granted the thing also 
is granted, which being removed, so also is the thing removed, 
or that without which the thing, or, on the other hand, that 
which without the thing, can neither exist or be conceived. 
Cf. Def. 2. 

Prop. XI. The first part which constitutes the actual 
being of the human mind is nothing else than the idea of an 
individual thing actually existing. 

Proof , — ^The essence of man (Coroll., prev. Prop.) is con- 
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Ijtituted by certain modes of attributes of God; that is (Ax, 
2, Part II.), by certain modes of thinking, of all which (Ax. 3, 
Part II.) the idea is prior in nature, and this idea being 
granted the remaining modes (to wit, thqSe to which the 
idea is prior in^pature) must be in the same individual (Ax. 
4, Part II.). And therefore the idea is the first part that 
constitutes the being of the human mind, but not the idea 
of a thing not existing: for then (Coroll., Prop. 8, Part II.) 
‘that very idea cannot be said^to exist. It must therefore be 
the idea of a thing actually existing. But not of a thing 
infinite. For an infinite thing (Prop. 21 and 23, Part I.) 
must always necessarily exist. But this (Ax. i. Part II.) 

absurd. Therefore the first part which constitutes the 
actual being of the human mind is the idea £>f an individual 
thing actually existing. Q.e.d, 

Corollary , — ^llence it follows that the human mind is a 
part of the infinite intellect of God, and thus when we say 
that the human mind perceives this dr that, we say nothing 
else than that God, not in so far as he is infinite, but in so 
far as he is explained through the nature of the human mind, 
or in so far as he constitutes the essence of the human mind, 
has this or that idea: and when we say that God has this or 
that idea not only in so far as he constitutes the nature of 
the human mind, bu% siso in so far simultaneously with the 
human mind as he has also the idea of another thing, then we 
say that the human mind perceives the thing only in part or 
inadequately. 

Note . — Here doubtless the readers will become confused and 
will recollect many things which will bring them to a stand- 
still : and therefore I pray them to proceed gently with me 
and form nc^ judgment concerning these things until they 
have read all. 

Prop, XII. Whatever happens in the ob ject jatAe. idea 
::onstituting the human mind must be perceived by the 
luman mind, or the idea of that thing must necessarily be 
found in the human mind : that is, if the object of the idea 
constituting the human mind be the body, nothing can 
happen in that body which is not perceived by the mind. 

Proof . — ^Now whatever happens in the object of any idea, 
the knowledge of it is necessarily granted in God (Coroll., 
Prop. 9, Part II.) in so far as he is considered as affected 
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by the idea of that object, that is (Prop. 1 1, Part IL), in so far 
as he constitutes the mind of anything. Therefore what? 
ever happens in the object of an idea constituting the human 
mind, knowled^ of it must be granted in God in so far as 
he constitutes the nature of the human mind, that is (Coroll., 
Prop. II, Part IL), the knowledge of this thing will be 
necessarily in the mind or the mind will perceive it. Q.e.d, 

Note , — ^This proposition is obvious and is still more clearly 
understood from Note, Prop. ^ Part II., which see. 

Prop. XIII. The object of the idea constituting the human 
mind is the body, or a certain mode of extension actually 
existing and nothing else. 

Proof . — Now the body is not the object of the human 
minS, the ideas of the modifications of the body would not 
be in God (Coroll., Prop. 9, Part IL) in so far as he constitutes 
our mind or the mind of some other thing, that is (Coroll., 
Prop. II, Part IL), the*ideas of the modifications of the body 
would not be in our mind. But (Ax. 4, Part 11 .) we have 
ideas of the modifications of the body. Therefore the objoctr 
of the idea constituting the human mind is the body, and 
that (Prop. II, Part IL) actually existing. Further, if there 
were still another object of the mind besides the body, then 
since (Prop. 36, Part 1 .) nothing can^e^ist from which some 
effect does not follow, therefore (Prop, ii. Part II.) necessarily 
there would be found in our mind an idea the effect of that 
object. But (Ax. 5, Part II.) no idea of this is found. There- 
fore the object of our mind is the existing body and nothing 
else. Q.e.d, 

Corollary . — ^Hence it follows that man consists of mind 
and body, and that the human body exists according as we 
feel it. * 

Note . — From these we understand not only that the human 
mind is united to the body, but also what must be under- 
stood by the union of the mind and body. But in truth no 
one will be able to understand this adequately or distinctly 
unless, at first, he is sufficiently acquaintecl with the nature 
of our body. For those things which we have so far pro- 
pounded have been altogether general, and have not apper- 
tained more to man than to the other individual things wliich 
are all, though in various grades, animate {animata). For of 
all things there must necessarily be granted an idea in God, of 
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^hich idea God is the cause, just as there is granted the idea 
of the human body; and so whatever we say concerning the 
idea of the human body must necessarily be said concerning 
the idea of any other thing. Nevertheless^we cannot deny 
that, like objects, ideas differ one from another, one trans- 
cending the oAers and having more reality, according as 
the object of one idea transcends the object of another or 
contains more reality than it. And so for the sake of deter- 
•mining in what the human mind differs from other things, and 
in what it excels other things, we must know the nature of 
its object, as we say, that is the human body. What this 
nature is, I am unable to explain here, but that is not neces- 
sary for what I am going to show. This, however, I will say 
ih gerfferal, that according as a body is more apt than others 
for performing many actions at the same time, or receiving 
many actions performed at the same time, so is the mind 
more apt than others for perceiving many things at the same 
time: and according as the actions tf a body depend more 
solely on itself, and according as fewer other bodies concur 
•w 4 th its action, so the mind is more apt for distinct under- 
standing. And thus we may recognise how one mind is 
superior to all others, and likewise see the cause why we have 
only a very confused knowledge of our body, and many other 
things which I shall ^d^jiuce from these. Wherefore I have 
thought it worth while to explain and prove more accurately 
^ese statements, for which purpose I must premise a few 
^atements concerning the nature of bodies. 

Axiom I. All bodies are either moving or stationary. 
,^Axiom II. Each body is moved now slowly now more fast, 
^Lemma I. Bodies are reciprocally distinguished with 
respect to motion or rest, quickness or slowness, and not with 
respect to substance. 

Proof , — The first part of this proposition I suppose to be 
clear of itself. But that bodies should not be distinguished 
one from the other with respect to substance, is obvious both 
from Prop. 5 and Prop. 8, Part I., and still more clearly from 
what was said in the Note on Prop. 15, Part I. 

Lemma II. All bodies agree in certain respects. 

Proof , — All bodies agree in this, that they involve the 
conception of one and the same attribute (Def. i. Part IL): 
and again, that they may be moved more quickly or more 
or be absolutely in motion or absolutely stationary. 
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Lemma IIL A body in motion or at rest must be dete^ 
mined for motion or rest by some other body, which, likewise, 
was determined for motion or rest by some other body, and 
this by a third, and so on to infinity. 

Proof . — Bodies (Def. i. Part II.) are individual things, 
which (Lemma i) are distinguished reciprocally with respect 
to motion or rest; and, therefore (Prop. 28, Part I.), each 
must necessarily be determined for motion or rest by some 
other individual thing, that is^Prop. 6, Part II.), by another 
body, which (Ax. i) also is eimer in motion or at rest. But 
this one also, by the same reason, cannot be in motion or at 
rest unless it was determined for motion or rest by another 
body, and that again (by the same reason) by another, and 
so on to infinity, Q.e.d. • • 

Ghrollary . — tfence it follows that a moving body continues 
in motion until it is determined for rest by another body; 
and that a body at rest continues so until it is determined by 
another body for mo.tion. This is self-evident. For if I 
suppose a given body A to be at rest and pay not attention 
to other moving bodies, I can say nothing concerning the 
body A save that it is at rest. And if it afterwards comes 
about that the body A moves, it clearly could not have been 
brought into motion by the fact that it was at rest: for from 
this it could only follow that it shoul^i remain at rest. If, 
on the other hand, the body A be supposed in motion, as long 
as we only have regard to the body A we can assert nothing 
concerning it save that it is in motion. And if it subsequently 
comes to pass that the body A comes to rest, it also clearly 
cannot have evolved from the motion which it had : for from 
this nothing else can follow than that A should be moved. It 
therefore comes to pass from something that was not in A, 
that is, from an external cause, that it was determined for 
rest. 

Axiom I. All modes in which any body is affected by 
another follow alike from the nature of the body affected 
and the body affecting ; so that one and the same body may 
be moved in various ways according to the variety of the 
natures of the moving bodies, and, on the other hand, various 
bodies may be moved in various manners by one and the 
same body. 

Axiom II. When a moving body impinges another body 
at rest which cannot move, it recoils in order to contijjk^tt^ 
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([nove: and the angle of the line of recoiling motion with the 
plane of the body at rest which it impinged will be equal 
to the angle which the line of the motion of incidence made 
with the same plane. 



Thus far we have been speaking of^^the most simple bodies 
{corpora simplicissima), which are distinguished reciprocally 
‘merely by motion or rest, by swiftness or slowness; now we 
pass on to compound bodies {corpora composila). 

Definition, — When a number of bodies of the same or different 
size are driven so together that they remain united one with 
the other, or if they.*afe moved with the same or different 
rapidity so that they communicate their motions one to 
another in a certain ratio, those bodies are called reciprocally 
united bodies {corpora invicem unita), and we say that they 
all form one body or individual, which is distinguished from 
the rest by this union of the bodies. 

Axiom III. According as the parts of an individual or 
compound body are united on a greater or less surface so 
the greater is the difficulty or facility with which they are 
forced to change their position and, consequently, the greater 
the difficulty or facility with which it is brought about that 
they assume another form. And hence those bodies whose 
parts are united over a large surface I shall call hard {dura), 
and those whose parts are united over a small surface are 
called], soft {mollia), and those whose parts are in motion 
among each other are called fluid {fiuida). 

Lemma IV. If from a body or individual which is composed 
of several bodies certain ones are removed, and at the same 
time the same number of bodies of the same nature succeed 
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to their place, the individual will retain its nature as befor^ 
without any change of its form. 

Proof, — Now bodies (Lemma i) are not distinguished with 
respect to subs^^ce. But that which constitutes the form 
of an individual consists of a union of bodjps (prev. Def.). 
But this union (by the hypothesis), although the change of 
bodies continue, is retained: the individual will therefore 
retain as before its nature both with respect to substance 
and mode. Q.e,d, ^ 

Lemma V. If the parts composing an individual become 
larger or smaller, but in such proportion that they preserve 
between themselves with resjject to motion and rest the 
same ratio as before, the individual will retain its nature ^ 
before without Jiny change of form. 
fitoof,—i:hxs is the same as that of the previous lemma. 
Lemma VI. If certain bodies composing an individual ^e 
forced to change their motion which they had in one direction 
into another, but in s'dch a manner that they can continue 
their motion and preserve one with the other the same ratio 
with respect to motion and rest as before, the individtJa^ 
will retain its nature without any change of form. 

Proof, — ^This is self-evident. For it is supposed to retain 
all that which in its definition we said constituted its form. 
Lemma VI I. Moreover, the indivi^Jiial thus composed re- 
tains its nature whether as a whole it be moved or remain 
at rest, whether it be moved in this or that direction, provided 
that each part retains its motion and communicates it as 
before to the other parts. 

Proof,— Thxs is clear from its definition (the definition of 
an individual), which see before. Lemma 4. 

iV^^if^.—From these examples we thus see in what manner 
a composite individual can be affected in many ways and, 
despite this, preserve its nature. But thus far we have 
conceived an individual as composed only of bodies which 
arc distinguished one from the other merely by motion or 
rest, rapidity or slowness, that is, as composed of the most 
simple bodies. For if we now conceive some other individual 
composed of many individuals of a different nature, we shall 
find that it can be affected in many other ways, preserving 
its nature notwithstanding. For since each part of it is 
composed of many individuals, each part will therefore 
(prev* Lemma) be able without any change in its nature to 
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|je moved now slower now faster, and consequently com- 
municate its motions to the others sooner or later. Then if 
we conceive a third class of individuals composed of these 
second ones, we shall find that this one CBfi be affected in 
many other w£^ys without any change of its form. And if 
thus still further we proceed to infinity, we can easily conceive 
that all nature is one individual whose parts, that is, all bodies, 
vary in infinite ways without any change of the individual 
*as a whole. If it were my purpose to lecture on the body, 
I should explain and prove this in greater detail, but I have 
already said that this is not my intention, nor have I stayed 
at this point save that from these things I can more easily 
prove what I have before me. 


Postulates 

I. The human body {corpus hummum) is composed of 
many individuals (of different nature), each one of which 
1s''also composed of many parts. 

II . The individuals of which the human body is composed 
are some fluid, some soft, and some hard. 

III. The individuals composing the human body, and 
consequently the hur»afi body itself is affected in many ways 
by external bodies. 

IV. The human body needs for its preservation many other 
bodies from which it is, so to speak, regenerated. 

V. When the fluid part of the human body is so deter- 
mined by an external body that it impinges frequently on 
another part which is soft, it changes its surface and im- 
prints such marks on it as the traces of an external impelling 
body. 

VI. The human body can move external bodies in many 
ways, and dispose them in many ways. 

Prop, XIV. The human mind is apt to perceive many 
things, and more so according as its body can be disposed 
in more ways. 

Proof , — ^Now the human body (Post. 3 and 6) is affected 
by external bodies in many ways and disposed to affect 
external bodies in many ways. But the human mind 
(Prop, 12, Part II.) must perceive all things which happen 
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in the human body. Therefore the human mind is apt to 
perceive many things, and more so, etc. Q.e,d. 

Prop. XV. The idea which constitutes the formal being 
of the human mind is not simple, but conjposed of many 
ideas. 

Proof , — ^The idea which constitutes the formal being of the 
human mind is the idea of the body (Prop. 13, Part II.), 
which (Post, i) is composec^ of many individuals, each 
composed of many parts. But the idea of each individual 
composing the body is necessarily granted in God (Coroll., 
Prop. 8, Part IL). Therefore (Prop. 7, Part II.) the idea 
of the human body is composed of the many ideas of the 
component part|. Q,e,d. ^ • 

Prop. XVI. The idea of every mode in which the human 
body is affected by external bodies must involve the nature 
of the human body and at the same time the nature of the 
external body. 

Proof . — ^All modes in which any body is affected follow* 
from the nature of the body affected, and at the same time 
from the nature of the affecting body (Ax. i, after Coroll., 
Lemma 3). Wherefore the idea of them (Ax. 4, Part I.) 
must involve necessarily the nature^ qf each body. There- 
fore the idea of each mode in which the human body is 
affected by an external body involves the nature of the 
human body and that of the external body. Q.e.d, 

Corollary 1 . — Hence it follows in the first place that the 
human mind can perceive the nature of many bodies at the 
same time as the nature of its own body. 

Corollary 11 . — It follows in the second place that the ideas 
which we have of external bodies indicate ralher the dis- 
position of our body than the nature of the external bodies, 
which I explained in the appendix of Part I. with many 
examples. 

Prop. XVII. If the human body is affected in a mode 
which involves the nature of any external body, the human 
mind regards that external body as actually existing, or as 
present to itself until the body is affected by a modification 
which cuts off the existence or presence of that body. 

Proof . — ^This is clear. For as long as the human body is 
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^us affected, so long does the human mind regard this 
modification of the body (Prop. 12, Part II.); that is (prev. 
Prop.), it has the idea of the mode actually existing, and the 
idea involves the nature of the external body, that is, it has 
an idea which does not cut off the existence or presence of 
the nature of ttie external, but imposes it. Therefore the 
mind regards (Coroll, i, prev. Prop.) the external body as 
actually existing or present, until it is affected, etc. Q,e,d, 

• Corollary , — ^The mind can r^ard external bodies by which 
the human body was once affected, although they do not 
exist, nor are present, as if they were present. 

Proof , — ^When external bodies so determine the fluid parts 
of the human body that they often impinge the soft parts, 
they diange the surface of them (Post. 5). Whence it 
comes about (Ax. 2, after Coroll., Lemma i) that they«are 
reflected thence in ^ different manner than bej[pre, and as 
afterwards they impinge on new surfaces by their spon- 
taneous movement, they are reflected in the same manner 
as if they were driven towards those surfaces by external 
bodies, and consequently while they continue to be reflected 
they will affect the human body in the same manner, and the 
human mind will (Prop. 12, Part II.) again think of external 
bodies, that is (Prop. 17, Part II.), the human mind will 
regard the external bgd^ as present, and that as long as the 
fluid parts of the human body impinge the same surfaces 
by their spontaneous motion. Wherefore although the 
external bodies by which the human body was once affected 
no longer exist, the mind nevertheless regards them as 
present as often as this action of the body is repeated. Q,e,d, 

Note , — We thus see that it can come to pass that we regard 
those things which are not existing as present, and this 
often happen's. And it can happen that this comes to pass 
through other causes. But it will suffice me just as much 
to show one here by means of which I can so explain what I 
want, as if I were to show it by means of the true cause. 
Nor do I jihink that I have wandered far from the truth, since 
^^Jl^the postulates I have assumed scarcely contain anything 
‘’Ihaf is not borne out by experience^ which we may not doubt 
after having shown that the human body as we feel it exists 
(Coroll, after Prop. 13, Part II.), Moreover (prev. Coroll, 
and Coroll. 2, Prop. 16, Part II.) we clearly understand what 
"is the difference between, e.g,, the idea of Peter which con- 
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stitutes the essence of the mind of Peter, and the idea of 
Peter as it exists in the mind of another, s&y, Paul, Tb# 
first directly explains the essence of the body of Peter, nor 
does it involve, existence save as long as Peter exists; but 
the second idea Indicates rather the disposition of Paul than 
the nature of Peter, and so as long as thh disposition of 
Pauls lasts his mind will regard Peter though he no longer 
exists as if he were nevertheless present to him. Again, to 
retain the usual phraseology, the modifications of the human 
body, the ideas of which represent to us external bodies as 
if they were present, we shall call the images of things, 
although they do not recall the figures of things ; and when 
the mind regards bodies in this manner we say it imagines 
them. And here, in order that I may point out wh^ is the 
error, I would have you note that the imaginations of the 
mind, rega^j^ed in themselves, contain no error, or that the 
mind does not err from that which it imagines, but only 
in so far as it is consi^pred as wanting the idea which cuts oft 
the existence of those things which it imagines as present to 
itself. For if the mind while it imagined things not existing 
as present to itself knew at the same time that these things 
did not in truth exist, we must attribute this power of imagina- 
tion to an advantage of its nature not a defect, more 
especially “if this faculty of imagining depends on its own 
nature alone, that is (Def. 7, Part 11 the mind’s faculty of 
imagining be free. 

Prop. XVIII. If the human body has once been affected^ 
at the same time by two or more bodies, when the mind 
afterwards remembers any one of them it will straightway 
remember the others. 

Proof , — ^The mind (prev. Coroll.) imagines ;any body for 
this reason, that the human body is affected and disposed 
by impressions of an external body in the same way as it is 
aftected when certain parts of it are affected by the same 
external body. But (by the hypothesis) the body was then 
so disposed that the mind imagined two bodies at once. 
Therefore it will imagine two bodies at the same time, and 
the mind when it imagines one of them will also straightway 
recall the other. Q,e,d, 

Note . — ^Hence we clearly understand what is memory 
{metnofia). For it is nothing else than a certain cpncaten^- 
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;ion of ideas involving the nature of things which are outside 
Hie human body, and this concatenation takes place accord- 
ing to the order and concatenation of the modifications of 
the human body. I say then in the first pjace that it is a 
concatenation of those ideas only which involve the nature 
of things which ^re outside the human body, and not of those 
ideas which explain the nature of the same things. For 
those are in truth (Prop. 16, Part II.) ideas of the modifica- 
tions of the human body which involve the nature both of 
the human body and of external bodies. I say in the second 
place that this concatenation takes place according to the 
order and concatenation of the modifications of the human 
body in order to distinguish it from that concatenation of 
ideas wjaich takes place according to the order of the intellect 
through which the mind perceives things through their first 
causes and which is the same in all men. And hence we can 
clearly understand why the mind from the thought of one 
thing should immediately fall upon the thought of another 
which has no likeness to the first, from the thought of 
thft word fomum a Roman immediately began to think 
about fruit, which has no likeness to that articulate sound 
nor anything in common, save that the body of that man was 
often affected by these two, that is, the man frequently heard 
the word pomumviYiA^ looking at the fruit; and thus one 
passes from the thought 6f one thing to the thought of another 
according as his habit arranged the images of things in his 
body. For a soldier, ^.g., when he sees the footmarks of a 
horse in the sand passes from the thought of the horse to 
the thought of the horseman, and thence to the thought of 
war, etc. But a countryman from the thought of a horse 
would pass to the thought of a plough, field, etc., and thus 
each one according to whether he is accustomed to unite 
the images of things in this or that way passes from the 
thought of one thing to the thought of another. 

Prop. XIX. The human mind has no knowledge of the 
human body, nor does it know it to exist save through ideas 
of modifications by which the body is affected. 

Proof . — ^The human mind is the very idea or knowledge 
of the human body (Prop. 13, Part II.), which (Prop. 9, Part 
II.) is in God in so far as he is considered as affected by 
mother idea of an individual thing:' or bkause (Post. 4) 
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the human body needs many bodies from which it is coik 
tinuously regenerated, so to speak, and the order and coif 
nection of ideas is (Prop. 7, Part II.) the same as the order 
and connection of causes this idea will be in God in so far 
as he is considered as affected by the ijleas of several 
individual things. God, therefore, has the idea of the 
human body, or has a knowledge of the human body, in so 
far as he is considered as affected by many other ideas and 
not in so far as he constitutes ^e nature of the human mindj 
that is (CorolL, Prop, ii. Part II.), the human mind has no 
knowledge of the human body. But the ideas of the modifica- 
tions of the human body are in God, in so far as he con- 
stitutes the nature of the human mind, or the human mind 
perceives those modifications (Prop. 12, Part II.), coTi- 
seqtiently (Prop! 16, Part II.) the human body itself, and 
that (Prop. 17, Part II.) as actually existing. The human 
mind, therefore, perceives only thus far the human body. 
Q.eJ, 

Prop. XX. The idea or knowledge of the human mintUb 
granted in God and follows in God, and is referred to him in 
the same manner as the idea or knowledge of the human 
body. 

Proof . — ^Thought is an attribute of^C^d (Prop, i, Part II.), 
and therefore (Prop. 3, Part II.) the idea of this and of all 
its modifications, and consequently of the human mind (Prop. 
II, Part II.), must necessarily be granted in God. Now this 
idea or knowledge of the human mind is not granted in God 
in so far as he is infinite, but in so far as he is affected by 
another idea of an individual thing (Prop. 9, Part II.). 
But the order and connection of ideas is the same as the 
order and connection of causes (Prop. 7, Part II.). It 
follows, therefore, that this idea or knowledge of the human 
mind is in God and is referred to God in the same manner 
as the knowledge or idea of the human body. Q.e.d. 

Prop. XXL This idea of the mind is united to the mind 
in the same manner as the mind is united to the body. 

Proof . — ^That the mind is united to the body we have shown 
from the fact that the body is the object of the mind (Prop. 
12 and 13, Part II.); and therefore by that same reason the 
idea of the mind is united to its object, that is the mind 
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itself, in the same manner as the mind is united to the body* 

Note , — This proposition can be understood far more easily 
from what has been said in the note on Prop. 7, Part II. 
For there we showed that the idea of the bociy and the body 
itself, that is (Frop. 13, Part II.) the mi nd and b ody , a re one 
and the same individual^, which iiTcbhcSSd how 
attribute of thought, and now under the attribute of extensigpu 
jVherefore the idea of the mijjid and the mind itsdf are one 
and the same thing and are conceived under one and the 
same attribute, namely, thought. The idea of the mind, I 
repeat, and the mind itself follow from the same necessity 
in God and from the same power of thinking. For in truth 
the ideCTi of the mind, that is the idea of an idea, is nothing 
else than the form (forma) of an idea in so*far as it is con- 
sidered as a mode of thinking without relation to its object: 
thus if a man knows anything, by that very fact he knows he 
knows it, and at the same time knows^that he knows that he 
knows it, and so on to infinity. But of this more again. 

* *PRfop. XXII. The human mind perceives not only the 
modifications of the body, but also the ideas of these 
modifications. 

Proof . — The ideas of the ideas of modifications follow in 
God in the same way and are referred to him in the same 
way as the ideas of modification, which is proved in the same 
manner as Prop, 20, Part 11 . But the ideas of modifications 
of the body are in the human mind (Prop. 12, Part II.), that 
is (Coroll., Prop, ii, Part II.), in God in so far as he con- 
stitutes the essence of the human mind. Therefore, the 
ideas of these ideas are in God, in so far as he has the -know- 
ledge or idea^of the human mind, that is (Prop. 21, Part II.) 
in the human mind itself, which therefore perceives not only 
the modifications of the human body but also the ideas of 
them. Q.e.d. 

Prop. XXIII. The mind has no knowledge of itself save 
in so far as it perceives the ideas of the modifications of the 
body. 

Proof. — ^I'he idea or knowledge of the mind (Prop. 20, 
Part II.) follows in God, and is referred to him in the same 
manner as the idea or knowledge of the body. But since 
(Prop. 19, Part II.) the human mind does not know the 
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human body, that is (Coroll., Prop, ii, Part II.), since the 
knowledge of the human body is not referred to God in 
so far as he constitutes the nature of the human mind, 
therefore neither is the knowledge of the mind referred to 
God in so far as he constitutes the essence of the human 
mind, and therefore (same Coroll., Prop, ii. Part II.) the 
human mind thus far has no knowledge of itself. Then again 
the ideas of modifications by which the body is affected 
involve the nature of the hunmn body itself (Prop. i6, Part 
II.), that is (Prop. 13, Part II.;, they agree with the nature of 
the mind. Wherefore the knowledge of these ideas neces- 
sarily involves the knowledge of the mind. But (prev. Prop.) 
the knowledge of these ideas is in the human mind itself. 
Therefore the human mind has only thus far a knowledge ©f 
itsdf. Q.eJ, * 


Prop. XXIV. The human mind does not involve an 
adequate knowledge oi the component parts of the human 
body. 

Proof . — ^The parts composing the human body dq not 
appertain to the essence of that body save in so far as they 
reciprocally communicate their motions in a certain ratio 
{vide Def. after Coroll,, Lemma 3), and not in so far as they 
may be considered as individuals without relation to the 
human body. For the parts of th^ human body (Post, i) 
are individuals very complex, the parts of which (Lemma 4) 
can be taken away from the human body without harm to 
the, nature or form of it, and can communicate their motions 
(Ax. 2 after Lemma 3) to other bodies in another ratio. 
And therefore (Prop. 3, Part II.) the idea or knowledge of 
each part will be in God in so far as (Prop. 9, Part II.) he is 
considered as affected by another idea of an individual 
thing which is prior in the order of nature to that part 
(Prop. 7, Part IL). This also can be said of any part of the 
individual component of the human body, and therefore the 
knowledge of each component part of the human body is in 
God in so far as he is affected by many ideas of things, and 
not in so far as he has only the idea of the human body, that 
is (Prop. 13, Part II.) the idea which constitutes the nature of 
the human mind. And therefore (Coroll, Prop, n. Part II.) 
the human mind does not involve an adequate knowledge of 
the component parts of the human body. Q.e.d. 
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Prop, XXV. The idea of each modification of the human 
Dody does not involve an adequate knowledge of the external 
body. 

Proof , — We have shown (Prop. i6, Part IL^) that the idea of 
the modification of the human body involves the nature of 
the external body in so far as the external body determines 
the human body in a certain way. But in so far as the ex- 
ternal body is an individual which has no reference to the 
human body, its idea or knowledge is in God (Prop. 9, Part II.) 
in so far as God is considered as affected by the idea of the 
other thing which (Prop. 7, Part II.) is by nature prior to 
the external body, 'rherefore adequate knowledge of the 
external body is not in God in so far as he has the idea of 
the m’O^iification of the human body, or the idea of the modi- 
fication of the human body does not involve adequate knlbw- 
ledge of the external body. Q.e.d, 

Prop. XXVI . The human mind perceives no external 
body as actually existing save through ideas of modifications 
okjtStbody. 

Proof , — If the human body is affected in no way by any 
external body, then (Prop. 7, Part II.) neither is the idea of 
the human body, that is (Prop. 13, Part II.), the human 
mind, affected in any ivi^e by the idea of the existence of the 
external body, or, in other words, it does not perceive in any 
way the existence of that external body. ''' But in so far as the 
human body is affected in any way by^any external body, 
thus far (Prop. 16, Part II., and its Coroll.) it perceives the 
external body. Q.e.d, 

Corollary , — In so far as the human mind imagines an 
external body, thus far it has no adequate knowledge of it. 

Proof , — Wtfen the human mind regards external bodies 
through the ideas of the modifications of its own body, we 
say it imagines (Note on Prop. 17, Part II.): nor can the 
human mind in any other way imagine (prev. Prop.) external 
bodies as actually existing. And therefore (Prop. 25, Part 
II.) in so far as the mind imagines external bodies, it has no 
adequate knowledge of them. Q,e,d, 

Prop. XXVII. The idea of each modification of the human 
body does not involve adequate knowledge of the human body 
itsebF. 
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Proof , — ^Any idea of each modification of the human bod)j^ 
involves the nature of the human body in so far as the human 
body itself is considered to be affected in a certain manner 
(Prop. i6^ Part II.). But in so far as the human body is 
an individual wnich can be affected in majiy other ways, 
the idea of the modification, etc. (Fide Proof of Prop. 2K, 
Part IL). 

Prop. XXyill. The ideas of the modifications of the 
human body, in so far as they ^e referred to the human mindT 
alone, are not clear and distinct but confused. 

Proof . — The ideas of the modifications of the human body 
involve both the nature of the external bodies and that of 
the human body itself (Prop. i6. Part II.) : and rmj; only 
muit they invohre the nature of the human body, but also 
that of its parts. For modifications are modes (Post. 3) 
in which parts of the human body, and consequently the whole 
body, is affected. But (Prop. 24 and 25, Part II.) adequate 
knowledge of external bodies, as also of the parts composing 
the human body, is not in God in so far as he is considered 
as affected by the human mind, but in so far as he is considered 
as affected by other ideas. These ideas of modifications, in 
so far as they have reference to the human mind alone, 
are like consequences without premisses, that is (as is self- 
evident), confused ideas. Q.e.d. ^ 

Note . — ^The idea which constitutes the nature of the human 
mind is shown in the same manner when considered in itself 
to be clear and distinct: as also the idea of the human mind, 
and the ideas of the ideas of modifications of the human body, 
in so far as they have reference to the mind alone, which 
every one can easily see. 

Prop. XXIX. Tl^id^ of thaidea oleach nftodification of 
the human mind docs not involve adequate knowledge of 
the human mind. 

Proof . — ^The idea of a modification of the human body 
(Prop. 27, Part II.) does not involve adequate knowledge 
of the body itself, or, in other words, does not express its 
nature adequately, that is (Prop. 13, Part II.), it does not 
agree adequately with the nature of the mind. And there- 
fore (Ax. 6, Part I.) the idea of this idea does not adequately 
express the nature of the human mind, or does not involve 
adequate knowledge of it. Q.e.d. 
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^ Corollary . — ^Hence it follows that the human mind, when- 
ever it perceives a thing in the common order of nature, has 
no adequate knowledge of itself, nor of its body, nor of ex- 
ternal bodies, but only a confused and mutjlated knowledge 
thereof. For ijie mind knows not itself save in so far as 
it perceives ideas of modifications of the body (Prop. 23, 
Part II.). But jt does not perceive its body save through the 
ideas of modifications, through which also it only perceives 
external bodies. And therefore in so far as it has these ideas 
it has no adequate knowledge of itself (Prop. 29, Part II.), 
»nor of its body (Prop. 27, Part IL), nor of external bodies 
(Prop. 25, Part II.), but only (Prop. 28 and Note, Part II.) a 
confused and mutilated one. Q.e.d. 

^NoW ^-^1 say expressly that the mind l^s no adequate 
but only confused knowledge of itself, of its body, anfi of 
external bodies, when it perceives a thing in the common 
order of nature, that is, whenever it is determined externally, 
that is, by fortuitous circumstanced, to contemplate this 
or that, and not when it is determined internally, that is, 
by the fact that it regards many things at once, to understand 
their agreements, differences, and oppositions one to another. 
For whenever it is disposed in this or any other way from 
within, then it regards things clearly and distinctly, as I 
shall show further on* 

{ Prop. XXX. We can have only a very inadequate know- 
%dge of the duration of our body. 

y Proof . — ^The duration of our body does not depend on its 
essence (Ax. i. Part II.), nor even on the absolute nature of 
God (Prop. 21, Part I.) ; but (Prop. 28, Part I.) it is determined 
for existence and action by certain causes, which are in their 
turn determined for existing and acting in a certain deter- 
•mined ratio by other causes, and these by others, and so on 
to infinity. Therefore the duration of our body depends on 
the common order of nature and the disposition of things. 
But there is in God an adequate knowledge of the reason why 
things are disposed in any particular way, in so far as he 
has ideas of all things, and not in so far as he has only a know- 
ledge of the human body (Coroll., Prop. 9, Part II.). Where- 
fore the knowledge of the duration of our body is very 
inadequate in God in so far as he is considered as constituting 
only the nature of the human mind, that is (Coroll., Prop. 11, 
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Part II.), this knowledge is very inadequate in our mind*, 
Q,ed. 

Prop. XXXI.^ We can only have a very inadequate know- 
ledge of individual things which are outside qs. 

Proof , — ^Each individual thing, such as the human body, 
must be determined for existence or action in a certain manner 
by another individual thing: and this again 6y another, and 
so on to infinity (Prop. 28, Pag: I.). But as we have shown, 
in the previous proposition that we can only have a very 
inadequate knowledge of the duration of our body, owing 
to this common property of individual things, so this must 
also be concluded concerning the duration of individual 
things, i,e,, that we can only have a very inadequato^know- 
led^ thereof. 

Corollary , — Hence it follows that all individual things are 
contingent and corruptible. For we can have no adequate 
knowledge concerning their duration (prev. Prop.), and this 
is what must be understood by the contingency of things and 
their liability to corruption {vide Note i, Prop. 33, Part L), * 
For (Prop. 29, Part L), save this, nothing is granted to be 
contingent. 

Prop. XXXII. All ideas, in so far^as they have reference 
to God, are true. 

Proof , — ^Now all ideas which are in God must entirely 
agree with their ideals (Coroll., Prop. 7, Part II.): and theie- 
fore (Ax. 6, Part I.) they are true. Q,e,d, 

Prop, XXXIII. There is nothing positive in ideas, where- 
fore they could be called false. 

Proof , — If you deny this, conceive, if possible, a positive 
mode of thinking which would constitute the form of error 
or falsity. This mode of thinking cannot be in God (prev. 
Prop.), and outside God it cannot exist or be conceived 
(Prop. 15, Part L). Therefore there is nothing positive in 
ideas, wherefore they could be called false. Q,e,d, 

Prop. XXXIV, Every idea in us which is absolute, or 
adequate and perfect, is true. 

Proof , — When we say that an adequate and perfect idea 
is granted in us, we say nothing else than that (Coroll., Prop, 
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II, P^t 11 .) there is granted in God an adequate and perfect 
Idea m so far as he constitutes the essence of our mind, and 
consequently (Prop. 32, Part II.) we say nothing else than 
that such an idea is true. Q.e,d, 

( 

Prof. XXXV. Falsity consists in privation of knowledge 
which is involved by inadequate or mutilated and confused 
ideas. 

Proof , — ^Nothing positive is granted in ideas which could 
^constitute their form of faMty (Prop. 33, Part II.). But 
falsity cannot consist in mere privation (for minds, not bodies, 
are said to err and be mistaken), nor in mere ignorance: 
for ignorance and error are two different things. Wherefore 
if consists in the privation of knowledge which is involved 
by inSequate knowledge or inadequate o» confused ideas. 
Q,e,d, 

Note , — In the note on Prop. 17 of this Part I explained 
for what reason error consists in the privation of knowledge. 
For tlie further explanation, however, I shall give an 
example. For instance, men are mistaken in thinking 
tRernselvcs free; and this opinion consists of this alone, 
that they are conscious of their actions and ignorant of the 
causes by which they are determined. This, therefore, is 
their idea of liberty, that they should know no cause of their 
lactions. For that Vkich they say, that human actions 
[depend on the will, are words which have no idea. For 
none of them know what is will and how it moves the body; 
ithose who boast of this and feign dwellings and habitations 
of the soul, provoke either laughter or disgust. Thus when 
we look at the sun we imagine that it is only some two 
hundred feet distant from us: which error does not consist 
in that imagination alone, but in the fact that while we thus 
imagined it we were ignorant of the cause of this imagination 
and the true distance. For although we may afterwards 
learn that the sun is some six hundred times the earth’s 
diameter distance from us, we imagine it nevertheless to be 
near to us : for we do not imagine the sun to be near because 
we are ignorant of the true distance, but because the modi- 
fication of our body involves the essence of the sun in so far 
as the body is affected by it. 

Prop. XXXVI. Inadequate and confused ideas follow from 
the same necessity as adequate or clear and distinct ideas. 
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Proof . — ^All ideas are in God (Prop. 15, Part I,), and in so 
far as they have reference to God, they are true (Prop. 32,' 
Part II.) and (Coroll., Prop. 7, Part II.) adequate; and 
therefore none are inadequate or confused save in so far as 
they have reference to the individual mind of any one. On 
this point, vide Prop. 24 and 25, Part II. And therefore all 
ideas, both adequate and inadequate, follow together from the 
same necessity (Coroll., Prop. 6, Part II.). Q.e.d. 

Prop. XXXVII. That whichTis common to all (see Lemma 
2), and that which is equally in a part and in the whole, do 
not constitute the essence of an individual thing. 

Proof , — If you deny this, conceive, if it can be, that it does 
constitute the essence of an individual thing, nam<ihi^ the 
esseftce of B. Tfien (Def. 2, Part II.) it cannot be conceived 
nor exist without B. And this is contrary to the hypo- 
thesis. Therefore it docs not appertain to the essence of B, 
nor can it constitute ihe essence of any other individual 
thing. Q.e.d, 

Prop. XXXVIII. Those things which are common to all, 
and which are equally in a part and in the whole, can only be 
conceived as adequate. 

Proof . — Let A be anything that is <y)mmon to all bodies, 
and which is equally in one part of any body and in the 
whole. Then 1 say that A can only be conceived as adequate. 
For its idea (Coroll., Prop. 7, Part II.) will necessarily be 
adequate in God both in so far as he has the idea of the human 
body, and in so far as he has ideas of its modifications, which 
(Prop. 16, 25, and 27, Part II.) involve in part both the 
nature of the human body and that of external bodies, that 
is (Prop. 12 and 13, Part II.), this idea will necessarily be 
adequate in God in so far as he constitutes the human mind, 
or in so far as he has ideas which are in the human mind. 
Therefore the mind (Coroll., Prop, ii. Part II.) necessarily 
adequately perceives A, and that both in so far as it per- 
ceives itself and its own or an external body: nor can A be 
conceived in any other manner. Q.e.d. 

Corollary . — Hence it follows that certain ideas or notions 
are granted common to all men. For (Lemma 2) all bodies 
agree in certain things which (prev. Prop.) must adequately 
or clearly and distinctly be perceived by all. 


E 
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Prop. XXXIX. That which is common to and a property 
bf the human body, and certain external bodies by which the 
human body is used to be affected, and which is equally in 
the part and whole of these, has an adequate idea in the mind. 

Proof . — Let A be that which is common to and a property 
of the human body and certain external bodies, and which is 
equally in the human body and in the external bodies, and 
which also is equally in a part and in the whole of each 
.external body. There will bg in God an adequate idea of A 
(Coroll., Prop. 7, Part II.), both in so far as he has the idea of 
the human body, and in so far as he has ideas of the given 
external bodies. Then let it be granted that the human 
body is affected by an external one through that which it has 
in common with it, namely, A. The idea of this modification 
involves the property A (Prop. 16, Part II.): and therefore 
(CorolL, Prop. 7, Part II.) the idea of this modification, in so 
far as it involves the property A, will be adequate in God in 
so far as he is affected by the idea of the human body, that 
is (Prop, 13, Part II.), in so far as he constitutes the nature of 
.the human mind (Prop. 13, Part II.). And therefore (Coroll., 
Prop. II, Part II.) this idea is also adequate in the human 
mind. Q.e.d. 

Corollary . — Hence it follows that the mind is the more apt 
’to perceive many thiuf^ adequately, the more its body has 
^ flings in common with other bodies. 

¥rop. XL. Whatever ideas follow in the mind from ideas 
which are adequate in the mind, are also adequate. 

Proof . — ^This is clear. For when we say that in the mind 
ideas follow from other ideas which are adequate in the mind, 
we say nothing else than (Coroll., Prop, ii, Part II.) that an 
idea is granted in the divine intellect itself whose cause is 
God, not in so far as he is infinite nor in so far as he is affected 
by the ideas of many individual things, but in so far only as 
he constitutes the essence of the human mind. 

Note I . — In these propositions I have explained the cause 
of notions which are called common, and which are the 
fundamental principles of our ratiocination. But other 
causes are given of certain axioms br notions, to explain 
which, according to our method, would not be to the purpose. 
For from these a conclusion would be drawn that certain 
notions are more useful than others, which indeed would 
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scarcely be of any use at all; and again, certain would be 
common to all, while others clear and distinct to those alone* 
who do not labour under misconceptions, and certain would 
be ill founded. Then again, it would be concluded whence 
those notions which are called secondary, and consequently 
whence the axioms on which they are founded, derive their 
origin, and other points over which I meditated for some time. 
But as I have decided to make another treatise of this, and 
as I am afraid of wearying the reader by too great prolixity, 
have decided to pass this over h?re. Nevertheless, lest I should 
omit anything that is necessary to be knov^m, I shall briefly 
add the causes from which the terms called transcendental 
have taken their origin, such as being, thing, something, 
'I'hese terms have arisen from the fact that the hum^nJbody, 
sinfts it is limited, is only capable of distinctly forming in 
itself a certain number of images (I have explained what is 
an image in the Note on Prop. 17, Part II.): and if more 
than this number arc ^formed, the images begin to be con- 
fused ; and if tliis number of images of which the body is 
capable of forming in itself be much exceeded, all will bef o^e^ 
entirely confused one with the other. Since this is so, it is 
clear from Coroll., Prop. 17, and Prop. 18, Part II., that the 
mind can imagine distinctly as many bodies as images can 
be formed in its body at the same J:ime. But when the 
images become quite confused in tRe body, the mind also ^ 
imagines the body in all its parts confusedly without any dis- 
tinction, and, so to speak, comprehends all under one attri- 
bute, that is, under the attribute of being, of thing, etc. 
This also can be deduced from the fact that images are not 
always equally clear, and from other causes analogous to 
this which it is not necessary to explain here; and for the 
purpose which we wish to attain it suffices to consider one 
only. For all may be reduced to this, that these terms signify 
ideas extremely confused. “And from similar causes have arisen 
those notions wHIcK are called universal or general, such as 
man, dog, horse, etc. I mean so many images arise in the^ 
human body, e.g., so many images of men are formed at the * 
same time, that they overcome the power of imagining, not 
altogether indeed, but to such an extent that the mind cannot > 
imagine the small differences between individuals (e.g.y colour, 
size, etc.) and their fixed number, and only that in which all 
agree in so far as the body is affected by them is distinctly 
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jmaglned: for in that was the body most affected by each 
individual^ and this the mind expresses by the name of 
man, and predicates concerning an infinite number of 
individuals. For, as we have said, it cannot imagine a fixed 
number of individuals. But it must be rioted that these 
notions are not formed by all in the same manner, but vary 
with each individual according to the variation of the thing 
by which the body was most often affected, and which the 
.mind imagines or remembers j^he most easily. For example, 
those who have most often admired men for their stature, by 
the name of man will understand an animal of erect stature ; 
those who are wont to regard men in another way will form 
another common image of men, namely, a laughing animal, 
a^eatherless biped animal, a reasoning animal, and each one 
will form concerning the other things universal images of 
things according to the disposition of his body. Wherefore 
it is not surprising that so many controversies should have 
arisen among philosophers who wishqd to explain things of 
nature merely by images of things. 

, 11 . — From all that has been said above it is now 

clearly apparent that we perceive many things and form 
universal notions, first, from individual things represented to 
our intellect mutilated, confused, and without order (Coroll., 
Prop. 29, Part II.), and therefore we are wont to call such per- 
ceptions knowledge from vague or casual experience {cognitio 
ab experientia vaga); second, from signs, e.g., from the fact 
that we remember certain things through having read or 
heard certain words and form certain ideas of them similar 
to those through which we imagine things (Note, Prop. 18, 
Part II.). Both of these w^ays of regarding things I shall 
call hereafter knowledge of the first kind {cognitio primi 
generis), opinion {opinio), or imagination {imagmaiio). Third, 
from the fact that we have common notions and adequate 
ideas of the properties of things (Coroll., Prop. 38, Coroll, and 
Prop. 39, and Prop. 40, Part II.). And I shall call this 
reason {ratio) and knowledge of the second kind {cognitio 
secundi generis). Besides these two kinds of knowledge 
there is a third, as I shall show in what follows, which we 
shall call intuition {scientia intuitiva). Now this kind of 
knowing proceeds from an adequate idea of the formal 
essence of certain attributes of God to the adequate know- 
ledge of the essence of things. I shall illustrate these three 
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by one example. Let three numbers be given to find th^ 
fourth, which is in the same proportion to the third as the 
second is to the first. Tradesmen without hesitation 
multiply the second by the third and divide the product 
by the first : either because they have not forgotten the rule 
which they received from the schoolmaster without any 
proof, or because they have often tried it with very small 
numbers, or by conviction of the proof of Prop. 19, Book VIL, 
of Euclid’s elements, namely,^ the common property of proij 
portionals. But in very small numbers there is no need 
of this, for when the numbers t, 2, 3, are given, who is there 
who could not see that the fourth proportional is 6? and 
this is much clearer because we conclude the fourth number 
from the same ratio which intuitively we see the fiir^t»betirs 
to the second. 

Prop. XLL Knowledge of the first kind is the only cause 
of falsity; knowledge ^^f the second and third kinds is neces- 
sarily true. 

Proof . — We said in the preceding note that all those,i(iea5f 
which are inadequate and confused appertain to knowledge 
of the first kind: and therefore (Prop. 35, J^art II.) this 
knowledge is the only cause of falsity. Then as for know- 
ledge of the second and third kinds, said that those ideas 
which are adequate appertained to it; therefore (Prop. 34, 
Part II.) it is necessarily true. Q.c.d. 

Prop. XLII. Knowledge of the second and third kinds 
and not of the first kind teaches us to distinguish the true 
from the false. 

Proof . — This proposition is clear of itself. For he who 
would distinguish the true from the false must have an 
adequate idea of what is true and false, that is (Note 2, 
Prop. 40, Part II.), must know the true and false by the 
second and third kinds of knowledge. 

1 *.“^ 

Prop. XLII I. He who has a true idea, know's at that 
same time that he has a true idea, nor can he doubt concern- 
ing the truth of the thing. 

Proof . — A true idea in us is that which is adequate in God 
(Corolh, Prop, ii. Part II.) in so far as he is explained through 
the nature of the human mind. Let us suppose, then, that 
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^there is in God, in so far as he is explained through the 
nature of the human mind, an adequate idea A. The idea 
of this idea must necessarily be granted in God, and it refers 
to God in the same manner as the idea A (Prop. 20, Part IL, 
whose proof is universal in its application). But the idea A 
is supposed to refer to God in so far as he is explained 
through the nature of the human mind: therefore also the 
idea of the idea A must refer to God in the same manner, 
♦that is (Coroll., Prop, ii, Paijt II.), the adequate idea of the 
idea A will be in the same mind as has the adequate idea A : 
and therefore he who has an adequate idea or (Prop. 34, 
Part II.) who knows a thing truly must at the same time 
have an adequate idea of his knowledge or a true knowledge, 
that ^t»(as is self-evident), he must at the same time be 
certain, Q.e.d. * 

Note . — In the note of Prop. 21 of this part I explained 
what was the idea of an idea, but it must be noted that the 
foregoing proposition is sufficiently Rianifcst of itself. For 
no one who has a true idea can be ignorant of the fact that a 
♦true, idea involves the greatest certainty. For to have a 
true idea means nothing else than to know something per- 
fectly or best; nor can any one doubt of this unless he 
thinks that an idea is something mute like a picture on a 
painting canvas and uo/. a mode of thinking, namely, under- 
standing itself. And who, I ask, can know that he under- 
stands anything unless he first understands that thing itself ? 
I mean, who can know that he is certain of anything unless 
he first be certain of that thing? What then can be more 
clear or more certain than a true idea to be a standard of 
truth? Clearly, just as light shows itself and darkness also, 
so truth is a standard of itself and falsity. And thus I think 
I have sufficiently answered these questions: namely, that 
if a true idea, in so far as it is said only to agree with its ideal, 
be distinguished from a false idea, then it will have no more 
reality or perfection than a false one (since they are distin- 
guished merely by their extrinsic names), and consequently 
not even a man who has true ideas has any advantage over 
one w'ho has only false ones. Then how does it come to 
pass that men have false ideas ? And again how can any one 
be certain that he has ideas which agree with their ideals? 
Thus I think I have answered these questions. For what 
relates to the difference between a true and a false can be 
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seen in Prop. 35 of this part, that one bears the same relation 
to the other as being bears to not-being : the causes or sourcesf 
of falsity I have most clearly shown in Prop. 19 to 35, with 
the note on that proposition. And from these it is also 
apparent what Is the distinction between a man who has 
true and one who has false ideas. As for what refers to the 
last question, namely, in what way can a man know that he 
has an idea which agrees with its ideal, I have shown more 
than sufficiently well that it arises from this alone, that he 
has an idea which agrees witR its ideal, or that truth is its 
own standard. Add to these that the mind, in so far as it 
truly perceives a thing, is a part of the infinite intellect of 
God (Coroll., Prop, ii, Part II.): and therefore it is as neces- 
sary that the clear and distinct ideas of the mind are ^*ue^s, 
it is that those bf God are tme. ""v... 1 K • *' h \ V' 

Pror XLIV. It is not the nature of reason to regard things 
as contingent but necessary. 

Proof . — It is the nature of reason to perceive things truly 
(Prop. 41, Part II.), namely (Ax. 6, Part I.), as they are in 
themselves, that is (Prop. 29, Part I.), not as contingefif but 
necessary, Q.e.d. 

Corollary L — Hence it follows that it depends solely on 
the imagination that we consider thij;igs whether in respect 
to the past or future as contingent.* 

Note . — In what manner this has come about I shall 
explain in a few words. We have shown above (Prop. 17, 
Part II., and its Coroll.) that the mind imagines things as 
present always to itself, although they may not exist, unless 
causes arise which cut off their present existence. Then 
(Prop. 18, Part II.) we showed that if the human body has 
once been affected at the same time by two external bodies, 
whenever the mind subsequently recalled one of them it 
would immediately recall the other, that is, it would regard 
both as present to itself unless causes arose which cut off 
their present existence. Moreover, no one doubts but that 
we imagine time from the very fact that we imagine other 
bodies to be moved slower or faster or equally fast. Let us 
then suppose a boy who yesterday in the first hour of the 
morning saw for the first time Peter, at mid-day Paul, and in 
the evening Simon, and to-day again saw Peter at the first 
hour of the morning. From Prop. 18 of this part it is clear 
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that as soon as he sees the morning light he will imagine the 
sun to run the same course as it did the day before, and will 
imagine a whole day: with the morning he will imagine 
Peter, with the noon Paul, and with the evening Simon; that 
is, he will imagine the existence of Paul ‘and Simon with 
relation to future time: and, on the other hand, if in the 
evening hour he sees Simon, he will refer Peter and Paul to 
past time by imagining them at the same time as he does 
^past time, and the more often he sees them in this order the 
more certain will his imaginiiigs be. But if at any time it 
come to pass that one evening instead of Simon he sees James, 
then the next morning he will imagine with the evening 
time now Simon and now James, but not both at once, for he 
is» nc4: §, opposed to have seen the two at the same time in 
the evening, but one of them. And so his* imagination cwill 
waver, and with the future evening time he will imagine now 
this one and now that one, that is, he will regard them in the 
future neither as certain, but both as^ contingent. And this 
wavering of the imagination will be the same if the imagina- 
tion be of things which we regard in the same manner with 
reference to past or present time, and consequently we 
imagine things as contingent whether they relate to present, 
past, or future time. 

Corollary IL — It. is the nature of reason to perceive things 
under a certain specie^ of eternity, quadam cBierniiatis 
specie). 

Proof . — It is the nature of reason to regard things not as 
contingent, but as necessary (prev. Prop.). It perceives this 
necessity of things (Prop. 41, Part II.) truly, that is (Ax. 6, 
Part I.), as it is in itself. But (Prop. 16, Part I.) this neces- 
sity of things is the necessity itself of the eternal nature of 
God. Therefore it is the nature of reason to regard things 
under this species of eternity. Add to this that the bases 
of reason are the notions (Prop. 38, Part II.) which explain 
these things which are common to all, and which (Prop. 37, 
Part II.) explain the essence of no individual thing: and 
which therefore must be conceived without any relation of 
time, but under a certain species of eternity. Q.e.d, 

Prop. XLV. Every idea of every body or individual thing 
actually existing necessarily involves the eternal and infinite 
essence of God. 
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Proof , — ^The idea of an individual thing actually existing 
necessarily involves both the essence of that thing and it? 
existence (Coroll., Prop. 8, Part II.). But individual things 
(Prop. 15, Part I.) cannot be conceived without God: and 
forasmuch as (Prop. 6, Part II.) they have God for a cause 
in so far as he is considered under the attribute, of which these 
things are modes, their ideas must necessarily (Ax. 4, Part I.) 
involve the conception of their attribute, that is (Def. 6, 
Part I.), they must involve the eternal and infinite essence of 
God. Q.e.d. 

Note , — By existence I do not mean here duration, that is, 
existence in so far as it is conceived abstractedly and as a 
certain form of quantity. I speak of the very nature of 
existence, which is assigned to individual things by jjcaspn 
of Jthe fact that they follow from the eternal necessity of 
the nature of God, infinite in number and in infinite ways 
{vide Prop. 16, Part 1 .). I speak, I say, of the very existence 
of individual things jn so far as they are in God. For 
although each one is determined by another individual thing 
for existing in a certain manner, yet the force v.dierewith 
each of them persists in existing follows from the eternal 
necessity of the nature of God. Concerning wdiicli see 
Coroll., Prop. 24, Part I. 

Prop. XLVI. The knowledge of*the eternal and infinite 
essence of God which each idea involves is adequate and 
perfect. 

Proof . — The proof of the previous proposition is of uni- 
versal application, and whether the thing be considered as a 
part or a whole, its idea, w'hether it be of the part or whole 
(prev. Prop.), involves the eternal and infinite essence of 
God. Wherefore that which gives knowledge of the eternal 
and infinite essence of God is common to all, and equally in 
part as in whole, and therefore (Prop. 38, Part II.) this know- 
ledge will be adequate. Q.e.d. 

Prop. XLVI I. The human mind has an adequate know- 
ledge of the eternal and infinite essence of God. 

Proof . — ^The human mind has ideas (Prop. 22, Part II.) 
from which (Prop. 23, Part II.) it perceives itself and its body 
(Prop. 19, Part II.) and (Coroll., Prop. 16 and 17, Part II.) 
external bodies as actually existing; and therefore (Prop. 
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45 and 46, Part 11 .) it has an adequate knowledge of the 
eternal and infinite essence of God. Q.e.d, 

Note . — Hence we see that the infinite essence of God and 
**iis eternity are known to all. But as all things are in God, 
and through him are conceived, it follows th*at we can deduce 
from this knowledge many things which we may adequately 
know and therefore form that third kind of knowledge of 
which we spoke in Note 2, Prop. 40, Part II., and of the excel 
Icnce and use of which we shall have occasion to speak in 
the fifth part. But that meli have knowledge not so clear 
of God as they have of common notions arises from the fact 
that they cannot imagine God as they do bodies, and that they 
affix the name God to images of things which they are 
a»ccu»tqjned to see, and this men can scarcely avoid, for they 
are continually affected by external bodies. *Now many eiirors 
consist of this alone, that we do not apply names rightly to 
things. For when any one says that lines which are drawn 
from the centre of a circle to the cirgimference are unequal, 
he assuredly understands something far different by circle 
mathematicians. Thus when men make mistakes in 
calculation they have different numbers in their heads than 
those on the paper. Wherefore if you could see their minds 
they do not err; they seem to err, however, because we think 
they have the same qumbers in their minds as on the paper. 
If this were not so we should not believe that they made 
mistakes any more than I thought a man in error whom I 
heard the other day shouting that his hall had flown into his 
neighbour’s chicken, for his mind seemed sufficiently clear 
to me on the subject. And hence have arisen very many 
controversies, for men either do not explain their own minds, 
or do not rightly interpret the minds of others. For, in truth, 
while they flatly contradict themselves, they think now one 
thing, now another, so that there may not be found in them 
the errors and absurdities which they find in others. 

Prop. XLVIII. There is in no mind absolute or free will, 
but the mind is determined for willing this or that by a 
cause which is determined in its turn by another cause, and 
this one again by another, and so on to infinity. 

Proof , — ^The mind is a fixed and determined mode of think- 
ing (Prop. II, Part II.), and therefore (Coroll. 2, Prop. 17, 
Part I.) cannot be the free cause of its actions, or it cannot 
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have the absolute faculty of willing and unwilling: but for^ 
willmg this or that it must be determined (Prop. 28, Part I.) 
by a cause which is determined by another, and this again by 
another, etc. Q,e.d, 

Note . — In the same manner it may be shown that there 
cannot be found in the mind an absolute faculty of under- 
standing, desiring, loving, etc. Whence it follows that these 
and such like faculties are either entirely fictitious, or nothing ' 
else than metaphysical or general entities, which we are wonl^t 
to form from individual things: therefore intellect or will' 
have reference in the same manner to this or that idea, or' 
to this or that volition, as “ stoneness '' to this or that stone, 
or man to Peter or Paul. But the reason why men think ^ 
themselves free I have explained in the appendix o 4 Dart*I. 
BiA before I go*any further, let th isj^e noted, that I updetr 
stand by will the faculty » ridOTacTdesire, q{. afltoming. and., 
den^ng: 1 understand, I repeat, the faculty by which the 
mind affirms or denies what is true or false, and not the 
desire by which the mind takes a liking or an aversion to 
anything. Now after we have shown that these faculti^a^ar^ 
general notions, which cannot be distinguished from the 
individual things from which we formed them, we must then 
inquire whether these volitions are anything else than the 
ideas of things. We must inquire, J »ay, whether there can 
be found in the mind any affirmation or negation save that 
which the idea, in so far as it is an idea, involves, on which 
subject see the following proposition and Def. 3, Part II., lest 
the thought of pictures should occur. For I do not under- 
stand by ideas, images which are formed at the back of the 
eye and, if you will, in the centre of the brain, but conceptions 
of thought. 

Prop. XLIX. There is in the mind no volition or affirma- 
tion and negation save that which the idea, in so far as it is an 
idea, involves. 

Proof . — There is not in the mind (prev. Prop.) an absolute 
faculty of willing and unwilling, but only individual volitions 
such as this or that affirmation and this or that negation. 
Let us conceive then any individual volition, namely, the mode 
of thinking, whereby the mind affirms that the three angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles. This affirmation 
involves the conception or idea of the triangle, that is, without 
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the idea of the triangle it cannot be conceived. It is the 
same when I say that A involves the conception of B, as when 
I say that A cannot be conceived without B. Then this 
affirmation (Ax. 3, Part II.) cannot be without the idea of 
the triangle. Therefore this affirmation cannot exist or be 
conceived without the idea of the triangle. Moreover, this 
idea of the triangle must involve the same affirmation, namely, 
that its three angles are equal to two right angles. Where- 
fore, vice versa also, this idea of the triangle cannot exist or 
be conceived without this affil mation: and therefore (Def. 2, 
Part II.) this affirmation appertains to the essence of the idea 
of a triangle, nor is anything else than that. And what we 
have said of this volition (for it was selected at random) can 
he soid^of any other volition, namely, that it is nothing but 
an idea. * t 

' ' 'Corollary . — Will and^jntellect are one and the same 
thing. 

Proof . — Will and intellect are nothing but individual 
volitions and ideas (Prop. 48, Part 11 . , and the Note thereon). 
But an individual volition and idea (prev. Prop.) are one and 
'the same thing. Therefore Vvill and intellect are one and the 
same thing, Q.e.d. 

Note . — We have thus removed the cause to which error is 
commonly attributed^ For we have shown above that falsity 
consists solely in the privation of knowledge involved by 
mutilated and confused ideas. Wherefore a false idea, 
in so far as it is false, does not involve certainty. Thus when 
we say that a man acquiesces in what is false, and that he has 
no doubts concerning it, wc do not say that he is certain but 
merely that he docs not doubt, or that he acquiesces in what 
is false because there are no reasons which might cause his 
imagination to waver. On this subject, see the note on Prop. 
44, Part II. Thus although a man is supposed to adhere to 
what is false, yet we never say that he is certain. For by 
certainty we understand something positive (Prop. 43, 
Part II., and its Note), not a privation of doubt. But by a 
privation of certainty we understand falsity, but for the 
further explanation of the preceding proposition there are 
several warnings yet to be made. First, it is yet left for me 
to answer any objections which may be raised to this our 
doctrine. And moreover to remove any scruples I have 
thought it worth while to point out some of the advantages of 
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this doctrine: I say some, for they will be better understood 
from what we shall say in our fifth part. 

I begin then with thfe first point, and warn the readers to 
make an accurate distinction between idea, or a conception of 
the mind, and the images of things which we imagine. Then it 
is necessary to distinguish between ideas and words by which 
we point out things. For these three, namely, images, words, 
and ideas, are by most people either entirely confused or 
not distinguished with sufficiery: accuracy or care, and hence 
they are entirely ignorant of the fact that to know this 
doctrine of the will is highly necessary both for philosophic 
speculation and for the wise ordering of life. Those who 
think that ideas consist of images which are formed in us 
by the concourse of bodies, persuade themselves thf^t those 
ide£R5 of things like which we can form no image in the 
mind are not ideas, but fabrications which we invent by 
our own free will; they therefore regard ideas as lifeless 
pictures on a board, and preoccupied thus with this mis- 
conception they do not see that an idea, in so far as it is 
an idea, involves affirmation or negation. Then those,j^o, 
confuse words with the ideas, or with the affirmation which 
the idea involves, think that they can wish something 
contrary to what they feel, when they afflVm or deny anything 
by mere words against what they fe|U Any one can easily 
rid himself of these misconceptions if he pays attention to 
the nature of thought which least involves the conception of 
extension; and therefore he will clearly understand that 
an idea (since it is a mode of thinking) does not consist in the 
image of anything nor in words. For the essence of words 
and images is constituted solely by bodily motions which 
least involve the conception of thought. 

These few warnings I think will suffice. I shall now pass 
on to the objections I mentioned. The first of these is that 
they take it for an axiom that the will can be further 
extended than the intellect, and is therefore different from 
it. But the reason why they think that the will can be 
further extended than the intellect is, they say, that they 
find we do not need a greater faculty of assenting or of 
affirming and denying than we have now in order to assent 
to infinite other things which we do not perceive, but 
that we do need a greater faculty of understanding. The 
will is then thus distinguished from the intellect, iliat the 
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Jatter is finite and the former infinite. The second objection 
to us is that experience seems to teach us nothing more 
clearly than that we can suspend our judgment in order not 
to assent to things which we perceive : that this is confirmed 
by the fact that no one is said to be deceived in so far as 
he perceives anything, but in so far as he assents or dissents 
to it. For example, he who feigns a winged horse does not 
thereby grant that there is such a thing as a winged horse, 
,that is, he is not therefore deceived unless he admits at the 
same time that there is such a thing as a winged horse. 
Therefore experience seems to teach nothing more clearly 
1 than that will, or the faculty of assenting, is free, and different 
i from the faculty of understanding. The third objection is 
that 4)n|^ affirmation does not seem to contain more reality 
than another, that is, we do not seem to nee^d more power to 
affirm what is true to be true than to affirm what is false 
to be true. But we have seen that one idea contains more 
reality or perfection than another; j^r as some objects are 
more excellent than others, so are some ideas more perfect 
jth^n^ others: from this also may be inferred the difference 
between will and intellect. The fourth objection is: if man 
does not act from free will, what will happen if he remains 
in equilibrium between incentives to action, like Buridan^s 
ass? Will he perish ^)f hunger or thirst? If I admit that 
, he will, I shall seem to have in my mind an ass or the statue of 
a man rather than an actual man; but if I deny it, he would 
then determine himself, and consequently would have the 
faculty of going and doing whatever he wished. Besides 
these, other objections may be raised ; but as I am not obliged 
to make a demonstration of whatever any one can dream, I 
shall take the trouble of answering these objections, and that 
with the greatest possible brevity. As for the first point, 
\ I concede that the will can be further extended than the 
i intellect, if by intellect they only understand clear and 
distinct ideas; but I deny that the will can be further 
extended than the perceptions or the faculty of conceiving. 
, Nor do I see how the faculty of willing should be called 
infinite before the faculty of feeling, for just as we can by 
that faculty of willing affirm an infinite number of things 
(one after the other, for we cannot affirm an infinite number 
simultaneously), so also can we by the faculty of feeling, 
feel or perceive an infinite number of bodies (one after the 
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other). Then if they say that there are an infinite number , 
of bodies which we cannot perceive, I retort that we cannot 
attain to that number ’by any manner of thought, and con- 
sequently by any faculty of willing; but they say that if 
God wished to bring it to pass that we should perceive these 
things, he would have to give us a greater faculty of perceiving 
but not a greater faculty of willing than he gave us. This 
is the same as if they said that if God wished to bring it to 
pass that we should understand an infinite number of other , 
entities, that it would be necessary that he should give us a 
greater intellect but not a more general idea of entity than 
he gave us before, in order to grasp such infinite entities. 
Now we have shown that will is a general being or idea 
whereby we explain all individual volitions, or that v‘ill -is 
confmon to all volitions. And when they believe that this 
common or general idea of all volitions, it is not at all to be 
wondered at if they say that this faculty is extended beyond 
the limits of the intellect to infinity; for what is universal 
or general can be said alike of one, of many, and of infinite 
individuals. I answer the second objection by dei^;^ng. 
that we have free power to suspend the judgment. For 
when we say that any one suspends his ju^ment, we say 
nothing else than that he sees that he does not perceive the 
thing adequately. Therefore a susp^rcion of the judgment 
is in truth a perception and not free will. To make this more 
clear, let us conceive a boy imagining a horse and perceiving 
nothing else. Inasmuch as this imagination involves the 
existence of the horse (Coroll., Prop. 17, Part II.), and the 
boy does not perceive anything that could take away from 
the horse its existence, he will necessarily regard the horse 
as present, nor will he have any doubts of its existence, 
although he may not be certain of it. We have daily 
experience of this in dreams, and I do not think there is 
any one who thinks that while he sleeps he has the free power 
of suspending his judgment concerning what he dreams, and 
of bringing it to pass that he should not dream what he 
dreams he sees; and yet it happens in dreams also that we 
can suspend our judgments, namely, when we dream that 
we dream. Further, I grant that no one is deceived in so far 
as he perceives, that is, I grant that the imaginations of the 
mind considered in themselves involve no error (Note, Prop. 
17, Part II.); but I deny that a man affirms nothing in so far 
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«as he perceives. For what else is it to perceive a winged 
horse than to affirm wings on a horse? For if the mind 
perceives nothing else save a winged ‘horse, it will regard it 
as present to itself ; nor will it have any reason for doubting 
its existence, nor any faculty of dissenting, unless the 
imagination of a winged horse be joined to an idea which 
removes existence from the horse, or unless he perceives 
that the idea of a winged horse that he has is inadequate, 
•and then he will either necesj^arily deny the existence of the 
said horse or necessarily doubt it. And thus I think I have 
also answered the third objection, namely, that the will is 
something general, which is predicated of all ideas, and wffiich 
only signifies that which is common to all ideas, namely, an 
affirffiaiion whose adequate essence therefore, in so far as 
it is conceived abstractly, must be in each idea, and 'the 
same in all in this respect only; but not in so far as it is 
considered to constitute the idea’s essence: thus far individual 
affirmations differ one from the other equally as much as 
ideas. F.g., the affirmation which is involved by the idea 
of s^tfircle differs from that involved by the idea of a triangle 
just as the idea of a circle differs from the idea of a triangle. 
Then again, I absolutely deny that we need equal power of 
thought for affirmirig that what is true is true, than for 
affirming what is falsi js true. For these two affirmations, 
if we look to the mind, have the same reciprocal relation as a 
being to a non-being; for there is nothing positive in ideas 
which can constitute the form of falsity {vide Prop, 35, 
Part II., with its Note, and the Note on Prop. 47, Part II.). It 
therefore must be noted how easily we are deceived when we 
confuse general entities with individual ones, and abstract 
entities and those of reason with realities. As for the fourth 
objection, I confess that I am prepared to admit that a man 
placed in such a position of equilibrium (namely, that he 
perceives nothing save hunger and thirst, a certain food and 
a certain drink which are equally distant from him), will 
perish of hunger and thirst. If they ask whether I do not 
consider that such a man should rather be regarded as an ass 
(than a man, I answer that I do not know, as also I do not 
now a man should be regarded who hangs himself, or how 
Children, fools, or madmen are to be considered. 

It remains that I should point out how much this doctrine 
confers advantage on us for the regulating of life, which we 
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shall easily perceive from the following points: I. Inas- 
much as it teaches us to act solely according to the decree* 
of God and to be partakers of the divine nature, the more 
according as our actions are more perfect and more and 
more understand God. This doctrine, therefore, besides 
bringing complete peace to the mind, has this advantage also, 
that it teaches us in what consists our greatest happiness or 
blessedness, namely, in the knowledge of God, by which we 
are induced to do those things which love and piety per- 
suade us. Whence we clearly binders tand how far those are* 
astray from a true estimation of virtue who expect for their 
virtue and best actions, as if it were the greatest slavery, 
that God will adorn them with the greatest rewards: as if 
wtue and the serving of God were not the happiness jts^f 
and the greatest* liberty. IL In so far as it teaches us in 
what manner wc should act with regard to the affairs of 
fortune or those which are not in our own power, that is, 
with regard to those Jhings which do not follow from our 
nature : namely, that we should expect and bear both faces 
of fortune with an equal mind ; for all things follow by the 
eternal decree of God in the same necessity as it foTlows 
from the essence of a triangle that its three angles are equal 
to two right angles. III. This doctrine confers advantages 
on social Hie, inasmuch as it teaches uj not to despise, hate, 
or ridicule any one: to be angry *with or envy no one. 
Further, it teaches us that each one should be satisfied with 
what he has and ready to help his neighbour, not from 
effeminate pity or partiality or superstition, but by the mere 
guidance of reason, according as the time or thing demands, 
as 1 shall show in the third part. IV. Then this doctrine 
confers advantages on the state in common, inasmuch as it 
teaches in what manner citizens should be governed, namely, 
that they should not be as slaves, but should do of their 
own free will what is best. Thus 1 have fulfilled what I 
promised at the beginning of this note, and now come to the 
end of the second part, in which I think 1 have explained 
the nature of the human mind and its properties at suffi- 
cient length, having regard to the difficulty of the subject, 
and that I have brought with me many things from which 
excellent conclusions of great use and most necessary to be 
known may be drawn, as will be seen in part from what 
follows. 


F 




THIRD PART 


CONCERNING THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF 
THE EMOTIONS 

Most who have written on the emotions, the manner of 
human life, seem to havl dealt not with natural things which 
follow the general laws of nature, but with things which are 
outside the sphere of nature: they seem to have cojicoivid 
maa in nature a? a kingdom wuthin a kingdom. For they 
believe that man disturbs rather than follows the course of 
nature, and that he has absolute power in his actions, and 
is not determined in yiem by anything else than himself. 
They attribute the cause of human weakness and incon- 
stancy not to the ordinary power of nature, but to ^ome 
defect or other in human nature, wherefore they deplore, 
ridicule, despise, or, what is most common of all, abuse it: 
and he that can carp in the most eloquent or acute manner 
at the weakness of the human mind is iield by his fellows as 
almost divine. Yet excellent men Save not been wanting 
(to whose labour and industry I feel myself much indebted) 
who have written excellently in great quantity on the right 
manner of life, and left to men counsels full of wisdom: yet 
no one has yet determined, as far as I know, the nature and 
force of the emotions and what the mind can do in opposition 
to them for their constraint. I know that the most illus- 
trious Descartes, although he also believed that the human 
mind had absolute power in its actions, endeavoured to 
explain the human emotions through their first causes, and 
to show at the same time the way in which the mind could 
have complete control over the emotions : but, in my opinion, 
he showed nothing but the greatness and ingenuity of his 
intellect, as I shall show in its proper place. For I wish to 
revert to those who prefer rather to abuse and ridicule the 
emotions and actions of men than to understand them. It 
will doubtless seem most strange to these that I should 
attempt to treat on the ^dces and failings of men in a geo- 

B3 
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metrical manner, and should wish to demonstrate with 
accurate reasoning those things which they cry out against 
as opposed to reason, as vain, absurd j and disgusting. This, 
however, is my plan. Nothing happens in nature which can 
be attributed to a defect of it: for nature is always the 
same and one everywhere, and its ability and power of act- 
ing, that is, the laws and rules of nature according to which 
all things are made and changed from one form into another, 
are everywhere and always the same, and therefore one and 
the same manner must there *oe of understanding the nature 
of all things, that is, by means of the universal laws and 
rules of nature. For such emotions as hate, wrath, envy, 
etc., considered in themselves, follow from the same neces- 
sity Anj-f ability of nature as other individual things: and 
therefore they acknowledge certain causes through which 
they are understood, and ha\T certain properties equally 
worthy of our knowledge as the properties of any other 
thing, the contemplation alone of which delights us. And 
so I shall treat of the nature and force of the emotions, and 
th^power of the mind over them, in the same manner as 1 
treated of God and the mind in the previous parts, and I 
shall regard human actions and desires exactly as if I were 
dealing with lines, planes, and bodies. 


Definitions 

I. I call that an Adequate Cause {aduquaia cajisa) wdiose 
effect can clearly and distinctly he perceived through it. I 
call that one Inadkquaie or Paktim, (Jnadaqiiata sen 
partialis) whose effect cannot he perceived through itself. 

II. I say that we act or are active when something takes 
place within us or outside of us whose adequate cause we are, 
that is (prev. Def.), when from our nature anything follow\s in 
us or outside us w^hich can be clearly and distinctly under- 
stood through that alone. On the other hand, I say we 
suffer or are passive when something takes place in us or 
follows from our nature of which w’c are only the partial 
cause. 

III. By Emotion I understand the modifications 

of the body by wdiich the powder of action in the body is 
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increased or diminished, aided or restrained, and at the same, 
time the ideas of these modifications. 

Explanaiiofi , — ^Thus ^if we can be the adequate cause of 
these modifications, then by the emotion I understand an 
Action (actio), if otherwise a Passion (passio). 

Postulates 

I. The human body can be a^ected in many ways whereby 
its power of acting is increased or diminished, and again in 
others which neither increase nor diminish its power of action. 

This postulate or axiom is dependent on Post, i and 
Lemmas 5 and 7, which see, post Prop. 13, Part II. 

II. The humata body can suffer many changes UncT ^‘t 
retain the impressions or traces of objects (Post. 5, Part II.), 
and consequently the same images of things (Note, Prop. 17, 
Part II.). 


Propositions 

Prop. I. Our mind acts certain things and suffers others: 
naniely, in so far as it has adequate ideas, thus far it neces- 
sarily acts certain things, and in so far *as it has inadequate 
ideas, thus far it necessarily suffers certain things. ^ 

Proof . — The ideas of every human mind are some adequate 
and some mutilated and confused (Note, Prop. 40, Part II.). 
But the ideas which are adequate in the mind of any one are 
adequate in God in so far as he constitutes the essence of that 
mind (Coroll., Prop, ii, Part II.), and those again which 
are inadequate in the mind of any one arc also in God, but 
adequate (same Coroll.), not in so far as he contains in him- 
self the essence of the given mind, but in so far as he contains 
the minds of other things at the same time. Again, from any 
given idea some effect must necessarily follow (Prop. 36, Part 
I.), and of this effect God is the adequate cause (Def. i, 
Part III.), not in so far as he is infinite, but in so far as he is 
considered as affected by that given idea (Prop. 9, Part II.). 
But of that effect of which God is the cause, in so far as he is 
affected by an idea Which is adequate in the mind of some 
one, that same mind is the adequate cause (Coroll., Prop, ii, 
Part II.). Therefore our mind (Def. 2, Part III.), in so far 
as it has adequate ideas, necessarily acts certain things : which 
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was the first point. Then whatever follows from an idea 
which is adequate in God, not in so far as he has in himself 
the mind of one man only, but in so *far as he has in himself 
the minds of other things at the same time with the mind 
of this man, of that effect (Coroll., Prop, ii, Part II.) the mind 
of that man is not the adequate but merely the partial cause. 
And so (Dcf. i, Part III.) the mind, in so far as it has inade- 
quate ideas, necessarily suffers certain things : which was the 
second point. Therefore our, mind, etc. Q.e.d. 

Corollaty . — Hence it follows that the mind is more or less 
subject to passions according as it has more or less inadequate 
ideas, and, on the other hand, to more action the more 
adequate ideas it has. 

' ^ f . ^ . 

Prop. II. The body cannot determine the mind to think, 
nor the mind the body to remain in motion, or at rest, or in 
any other state (if there be any other). 

Proof , — All modes of thinking ha>'e God for their cause, 
in so far as he is a thinking thing and not in so far as he is 
explnined through another attribute (Prop. 6, Part II.). 
Therefore that which determines the mind to think is a mode 
of thinking and not of extension, that is (Def. i, Part TL), 
it is not a body : whi'ch was the first point. Again, the motion 
and rest of a body mu^t arise from another body, which also 
was determined for motion or rest by another body, and 
absolutely everything which arises in a body must have 
arisen from God in so far as he is considered as affected by 
some mode of extension and not some mode of thinkmg 
(Prop. 6, Part II.), that is, it cannot arise from the mind which 
(Prop. II, Part II.) is a mode of thinking: which is the second 
point. Therefore the body cannot, etc. Q.e,d. 

Note . — These points might be more clearly understood 
from what was said in the Note on Prop. 7, Part II., namely, 
that the mind and body are one and the same thing, which, 
now under the attribute of thought, now under the attribute 
of extension, is conceived. Whence it comes about that the 
order or concatenation of things is one, or nature is conceived 
now under this, now under that attribute, and consequently 
that the order of the actions and passions of our body are 
simultaneous in nature with the order of actions and passions 
of our mind. This also is clear from the manner in which we 
proved Prop. 12, Part II. And although these things are 
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SO determined that no reason of doubt can remain, yet I 
scarcely believe, unless I prove the matter by experience, 
that men can be induced to consider this with a well-balanced 
mind : so firmly are they persuaded that the body is moved 
by the mere will of the mind, or is kept at rest, and that it 
performs many things which merely depend on the will or 
ingenuity of the mind. No one has thus far determined what 
the body can do, or no one has yet been taught by experience 
what the body can do merely by the laws of nature, in so far 
as nature is considered mereffy as corporeal or extended, 
and what it cannot do, save when determined by the mind. 
For no one has yet had a sufficiently accurate knowledge of 
the construction of the human body as to be able to explain 
all its functions: nor need I be silent concerning man^ ttujgs 
which are obsciVed in brutes which far surpass human 
sagacity, and many things which sleep-walkers do which 
they would not dare, w'ere they awake: all of which suffi- 
ciently shows that the^body can do many things by the laws 
of its nature alone at which the mind is amazed. Again, no 
one knows in what manner, or by what means, the mind 
moves the body, nor how many degrees of motion it can give 
to the body, nor with what speed it can move it. Whence, 
it follows when men say that this or tliat action arises from 
the mind which has power over the bod^, they know not what 
they say, or confess with specious worfls that they are ignorant ^ 
of the cause of the said action, and have no wonderment at it. I 
But they will say whether they know or not by what means 
the mind moves the body, that they have discovered by ex- 
perience that, unless the mind is apt for thinking, the body 
remains inert: again, that it is in the powder of the mind alone 
to speak or be silent, and many other things which are 
dependent solely on the will of the mind. But as for the 
first point, I ask them whether experience has not also taught 
them that when the body is inert the mind likewise is inept 
for thinking.^ For when the body is asleep, the mind, at 
the same time, remains unconscious, and has not the power 
of thinking that it has when awake. Again, I think all have 
found by experience that the mind is not always equally 
apt for thinking out its subject: but according as the body 
is more apt, so that the image of this or that object may cause 
more excitement in it, so the mind is more apt for regarding 
the object. But they will say that it cannot come to pass 
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that from the laws of nature alone, in so far as nature is 
regarded as extended, that the causes of buildings, pictures, 
and things of this kind, which are«made by human skill 
alone, can be deduced, nor can the human body, save if it 
be determined and led thereto by the mind, build a temple, 
for example. But I have already shown that they know 
not what a body is, or what can be deduced from mere 
contemplation, and that they themselves have experienced 
many things which happen merely by reason of the laws of 
nature, which they would nevSr have believed to happen save 
by the direction of the mind, as those things which sleep- 
walkers do at which they would be surprised were they 
awake; and I may here draw attention to the fabric of the 
hpman^body, which far surpasses any piece of work made 
by human art, to say nothing of what I ha^e already shown, 
namely, that from nature, considered under whatsoever 
attribute, infinite things follow. As for their second point, 

1 surely human affairs would be far b^ppier if the power in 
[men to be silent were the same as that to speak. But 
experience more than sufficiently teaches that men govern 
no£hing with more difficulty than their tongues, and can 
moderate their desires more easily than their words. Whence 
it comes about that many believe that wc are free in respect 
only to those things ywhich we desire only moderately, for 
then we can restrain our desire for those things by the recol- 
lection of something else which we frequently recollect: and 
with respect to those things which we desire with such affec- 
tion that nothing can obliterate them from the mind we are 
by no means free. But in truth, if they did not experience 
that we do many things for which we are sorry afterwards, 
and that very often when we strive with adverse emotions we 
“ see the better, yet follow the worse,” there would be nothing 
to prevent them from believing that w^e do all things freely. 
Thus an infant thinks that it freely desires milk, an angry 
child thinks that it freely desires vengeance, or a timid child 
thinks it freely chooses flight. Again, a dnmken man thinks 
that he speaks from the free will of the mind those things 
which, were he sober, he wnuld keep to himself. Thus a 
madman, a talkative woman, a child,. and people of such 
kind, think they speak by the free decision of the mind, when, 
in truth, they cannot put a stop to the desire to talk, just as 
experience teaches as clearly as reason that men think them- 
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selves free on account of this alone, that they are conscious^ 
of their actions and ignorant of the causes of them ; and more- 
over that the decisions of the mind are nothing save their 
desires, which are accordingly various according to various 
dispositions. For each one moderates all his actions accord- 
ing to his emotion, and thus those who are assailed by con- 
flicting emotions know not what they want: those who are 
assailed by none are easily driven to one or the other. Now 
all these things clearly show that the decision of the mind 
and the desire and determination of the body are simultaneous 
in nature, or rather one and the same thing, which when 
considered under the attribute of thought and explained 
through the same we call decision {decretum), and when con- 
sidered under the attribute of extension and dedufed»tom 
the laws of motion and rest we call determination {deter- 
minaiio), which will appear more clearly from what will be 
said on the subject. For tliere is another point which I wish 
to be noted specially Jiere, namely, that we can do nothing 
by a decision of the mind unless we recollect having done 
so before, c.g., we cannot speak a word unless we repllect 
having done so. Again, it is not within the free power of the 
mind to remember or forget anything. Wherefore it must 
only be thought within the free power \)f the mind in so far 
as we can keep to ourselves or speak according to the decision 
of the mind the thing we recollec?. P'or wlien we dream 
that we speak, we think that we speak from the free decision 
of the mind, yet wc do not speak, or if we do, it is due to a 
spontaneous motion of the body. We dream again that we 
conceal S(>mething from men, and think that we do so by the 
same decision of the mind as that by which, when we are 
awake, we are silent concerning what we know. In the 
third place, we dream that we do certain things by a decision 
of the mind which were we awake we would dare not: and 
therefore 1 should like to know whether there are in the mind 
two sorts of decisions, fantastic and free? But if our folly 
is not so great as that, we must necessarily admit that this 
decision of the mind, which is thought to be free, cannot be 
distinguished from imagination or memory, nor is it anything 
else than the afFirmft.tion which an idea, in so far as it is an 
idea, necessarily involves (Prop. 49, Part II.). And there- 
fore these decrees of the mind arise in the mind from the same 
necessity as the ideas of things actually existing. Those 
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therefore, who believe that they speak, are silent, or do any- 
thing from the free decision of the mind, dream with their 
eyes open. 

Prop. III. The actions of the mind arise from adequate 
ideas alone, but passions depend on inadequate ideas alone. 

I Proof , — The first thing which constitutes the essence of the 
[mind is nothing else than the idea of the body actually 
' existing (Prop, ii and 13, Part II.), which (Prop. 1 5, Part II.) 
'is composed of many other bohies of which (Coroll., Prop. 38, 
Part IL) certain are adequate and certain (Coroll., Prop. 29, 
Part II.) inadequate. Therefore whatever follows from the 
nature of the mind, and of which the mind is the proximate 
caps^ through w'hich it must be understood, must necessarily 
follow from an idea adequate or inadequate. But in so iar 
as the mind (Prop. 1, Part II.) has inadequate ideas, thus far 
it is necessarily passive. Therefore the actions of the mind 
follow from adequate ideas alone, an^l the mind is passive 
therefore merely because it has inadequate ideas. Q.e.d. 

Note , — We see thus that passions have no reference to 
the ‘rifmd sa^^e in so far as it has something w^hich involves 
a negation, or in so far as it is regarded as a part of nature 
which through itself «and without others cannot be clearly 
and distinctly perceivgd; and by this system of argument 
I could show that the*passions are referred to individual 
things in the same manner as they are referred to the mind, 
nor can they be perceived in any other manner. But it is 
my purpose to treat of the human mind alone. 

Prop. IV. Nothing can be destroyed save by an external 
cause. 

Proof , — This proposition is self-evident. For the definition 
of anything affirms its essence and docs not deny it: or it 
imposes the essence of the thing and does not take it away. 
And so while we regard the thing alone, and not the external 
causes, we can find nothing in it which can destroy it, Q,eJ. 

Prop. V. Things are contrary by nature, that is, they 
cannot exist in the same subject in so far as one can destroy 
the other. 

Proof , — If they could agree one with the other, or exist at 
the same time in the same subject, then something could be 
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found in the subject which could destroy it, which (prev. 
Prop.) is absurd. Therefore a thing, etc. Q.ed, 

Prop. VI. Everything in so far as it is in itself endeavours 
to persist in its own being. 

Proof , — Individual things are modes in which the attributes 
of God are expressed in a certain determined manner (Coroll., 
Prop. 25, Part L), that is (Prop. 34, Part L), they are things 
which express in a certain determined manner the power of 
God whereby he is and acts. *Nor can a thing have anything 
within itself whereby it can be destroyed, or which takes its 
existence from it (Prop. 4, Part III.); but on the other hand, 
it is opposed to everything that could take its existence 
away (prev. Prop.). Therefore as much as it can, gjQxi is 
within itself, it ^deavours to persist in its being. Q,e.d, 

Prop. VII. The endeavour wherewith a thing endeavours 
to persist in its being,is nothing else than the actual essence 
of that thing. 

Proof , — From the given essence of a thing certain things 
necessarily follow (Prop. 36, Part I.), nor can things do 
anything else than that which follows necessarily from their 
determined nature (Prop. 29, Part I.). * Wherefore the power 
or endeavour of anything by which it* does, or endeavours to 
do, anything, either alone or with otners, that is, the power or 
endeavour by which it endeavours to persist in its own being, 
is nothing else than the given or actual essence of that given 
thing. Q.e.d. 

Prop. VTII. The endeavour wherewith a thing endeavours 
to persist in its own being involves no finite time but an 
indefinite time. 

Proof . — If it involves a limited time which must determine 
the duration of the thing, then it w'ould follow from the 
{)Ower alone by which the thing exists, that the thing after 
that limited time could exist no longer, but must be destroyed. 
But this (Prop. 4, Part III.) is absurd. Therefore the 
endeavour wherewith a thing endeavours to exist involves 
no definite time; hmt on the other hand, since (Prop. 4, Part 
III.) it is destroyed by no external cause, by the same power 
by which it now exists it will continue to exist for ever: 
therefore this endeavour involves no definite time. Q,e,d, 
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Prop. IX. The mind, in so far as it has both clear and 
distinct and confused ideas, endeavours to persist in its being 
for an indefinite period, and is conscious of this its endeavour. 

Proof . — ^The essence of the mind is constituted of adequate 
and inadequate ideas (as we showed in Prop. 3, Part III.), 
and therefore (Prop. 7, Part III.), inasmuch as it has the first 
or the second, it endeavours to persist in its being, and that 
for an indefinite period (Prop. 8, Part III.). But since the 
mind (Prop. 23, Part II.) is necessarily conscious of the 
modifications of its body through ideas, therefore the mind 
(Prop. 7, Part III.) is conscious of its endeavour. Q.c.d. 

Note . — This endeavour, when it has reference to the mind 
alone, is called will (voliwias); but when it refers simul- 
taii§ojislj^ to the mind and body it is called appetite 
(appetiius), which therefore is nothing else than the essence 
of man, from the nature of which all things which help in 
its preservation necessarily follow; and therefore man is 
determined for acting these things. liiTow between appetite 
and desire (cuptdilas) there is no difference but this, that 
desire usually has reference to men in so far as they are 
conscious of their desires; and therefore it may be defined 
as appetite with consciousness thereof. It may be gathered 
from this, then, that we endeavour, wish, desire, or long for 
nothing because we decern it good; but on the other hand, we 
deem a thing good because we endeavour, wish for, desire, or 
long for it. 

Prop. X, The idea which cuts off the existence of our body 
cannot be given in our mind, but is contrary thereto. 

Proof . — Whatever can destroy our body cannot be granted 
in the same (Prop. 5, Part III.). Therefore the idea of 
this thing cannot be granted in God in so far as he has the 
idea of our body (Coroll., Prop. 9, Part II.), that is (Prop, ii 
and 13, Part II.), the idea of this thing cannot be given in 
our mind; but on the other hand, since (Prop, ii and 13, 
Part II.) the first thing which forms the essence of the mind 
is the idea of the body actually existing, the first and principal 
endeavour of our mind is to affirm (Prop. 7, Part III.) the 
existence of our body. And therefore thk idea which denies 
the existence of our body is opposed to the mind, etc. Q.e.d. 


Prop. XI. Whatever increases or diminishes, helps or 
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hinders the power of action of our body, the idea thereof 
increases or diminishes, helps or hinders the power of 
thinking of our mind, • 

Proof . — This proposition is clear from Prop. 7, Part II. 
or even from Prop. 14, Part II. 

Note . — We see then that the mind can suffer great changes^ 
and can pass now to a state of greater or lesser perfection; 
these passions explain to us the emotions of pleasure {heliiia) 
and pain {tnsliaa). In the following propositions I shaH 
understand by pleasure the passion by which the mind passes 
to a higher state of perfection, and by pain the passion by 
which it passes to a lower state of perfection. Again, the 
emotion of pleasure relating simultaneously to the mind and 
body I call titillation or excitement (titillaiio) or m^irrsHW^nt 
{hilaiitas)] the efliiotions of pain, however, grief (fiolor) or 
melancholy {melauc'wlia). But it must be noted that titilla- 
tion and grief have reference to man when one part above the 
rest is allected ; but iryLTriment or melancholy when all parts 
arc equally affected. Now what w'as desire I have explained in 
the Note of Prop. 9, Part III., and besides these threg I do 
not acknowledge any other primary emotion, for I shall show 
that all others follow from these in the following propositions. 
But before proceeding any further I nufst more concisely ex- 
plain Prop. 10 of this part, so that it* may be more clearly 
understood in what manner one i 3 ea can be contrary to 
another. 

In the Note on Prop, 17, Part IL, we showed that the idea 
wiiich constitutes the essence of the mind involves the 
existence of the body as long as the body exists. Again, it 
follows from what we showed in Coroll., Prop. 8, Part IL, 
and its Note, that the present existence of our mind depends 
on this alone, that the mind involves the actual existence 
of the body. Then we showed that the power of the mind 
by which it imagines and remembers things depends (Prop. 
17 and 18, Part IL, and its Note) on this, that the mind 
involves the actual existence of the body. Whence it 
follow'S that the present existence of the mind and its power 
of imagining is taken away as soon as the mind ceases to 
affirm the present (•xistence of the body. But the cause 
on account of which the mind ceases to affirm the existence 
of the body, cannot be the mind itself (Prop. 4, Part III.), 
nor the fact that the body ceases to exist. For (Prop. 6, 
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Part II.) the cause on account of which the mind affirms 
the existence of the body is not that the body begins to exist, 
wherefore by the same argument it cannot cease to affirm 
the existence of the body, because the body ceases to exist; 
but (Prop. 8, Part II.) this arises from another idea which 
cuts off the existence of our body, and consequently of our 
mind, and which, therefore, is contrary to the idea which con- 
stitutes the essence of our mind. 

Prop. XII. The mind, as much as it can, endeavours to 
imagine those things which increase or help its power of 
acting. 

Proof . — As long as the human body is affected in a mode 
wh*«5i*i intvolves the nature of any external body, so long the 
human mind regards the same body as present (Prop. 17, 
Part II.); and consequently (Prop. 7, Part II.), as long as 
the human mind regards any external body as present, that 
is (Note on that Prop.), as long as it»imagines, so long the 
human mind is affected in a mode which involves the nature 
of the. external body. And therefore as long as the mind 
imagines those things which increase or help the power of 
acting of our body, so long the body is affected in modes 
which increase or help its power of acting (Post, i. Part III.), 
and consequently (Pr(^^ ii, Part III.) so long the power of 
thinking in the mind is increased or helped. And therefore 
(Prop. 6 or 9, Part III.) the mind as much as it can endeavours 
to imagine those things. Q.e.d. 

Prop. XIII. When the mind imagines things which 
diminish or hinder the power of acting of the body, it en- 
deavours as much as it can to remember things which will 
cut off their existence. 

Proof . — As long as the mind imagines any such thing, so 
long the power of the mind and body is diminished or 
hindered (as we have shown in the prcv. Prop.), and, 
nevertheless, it will imagine it until the mind recalls some 
other thing which cuts off its present existence (Prop. 17, 
Part II.), that is (as we shall soon show), the power of the 
mind and body is decreased or diifeinished until the 
mind imagines some other thing which cuts off its existence, 
which, therefore, the mind (Prop. 9, Part III.) as much as 
possible endeavours to imagine or recall. Q.e.d. 
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Corollary , — ^Hence it follows that the mind is averse to 
imagining those things which diminish or hinder its power 
and that of the body. • 

Note , — From this we clearly understand what is love {amor) 
and what hatred {odium), namely, that love is nothing else 
than pleasure accompanied by the idea of an external cause ; 
and hate pain accompanied by the idea of an external cause. 
We see again that he who loves necessarily endeavours to 
keep present and preserve that which he loves; and, on the 
other hand, he who hates endeavours to remove and destroy 
the thing he hates. But concerning these there will be more 
to say later on. 

Prop. XIV. If the mind vrere once affected at tl^e seme 
time by tvvo emo^ons, when afterwards it is affected by one 
of them it will be also affected by the other. 

Proof , — If the human body was affected once by two 
bodies at the same time, when the mind afterwards imagines 
one of them it will immediately recall the other (Prop. i8. 
Part II.). But the imaginations of our mind indicate rather 
the modifications of our body than the nature of external 
bodies (Coroll. 2, Prop. 16, Part IL). Therefore if the 
body, and consequently the mind (Def. Part IIL), was once 
affected by two emotions, when after\jairds it may be affected 
by one it will also be affected by the other. Q,e,d, 

Prop. XV. Anything can accidentally be the cause of 
pleasure, pain, or desire. 

Proof , — Let us suppose the mind simultaneously affected 
by two emotions, by one which neither increases nor 
diminishes its power of acting, and the other which increases 
or diminishes it (Post, i, Part III.). It is clear from the 
previous proposition that when the mind is afterwards 
affected by that one through its true cause which neither 
increases (by hypothesis) nor diminishes through itself the 
power of thinking, it will be affected at the same time by 
the other which increases or diminishes its power of thought, 
that is (Note, Prop, ii, Part III.), it will be affected by 
pleasure or pain; md therefore the former, not through 
itself, but accidentally, will be the cause of pleasure or pain. 
And in this way it may easily be shown that that thing 
could accidentally be the cause of desire. Q,e,d. 
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^orollary . — From the fact alone that we have regarded 
''Something with the emotion of pleasure or pain, though it 
were not the effecting cause, we can love or hate that thing. 

Proof . — From this alone it comes to pass (Prop. 14, Part 
III.), that the mind, after imagining the said thing, is affected 
by the emotion of pleasure or pain, that is (Note, Prop, ii. 
Part ITL), that the power of the mind or body is increased or 
diminished: and consequently (Prop. 12, Part TIL) that the 
^mind is desirous of, or averse to, imagining it (Coroll., Prop. 1 3, 
Part III.), that is (Note, Prop. 13, Part IIL), that it loves or 
hates it. Q.e.d. 

Note . — ITence we understand how it comes to pass that we 
love or hate certain things without having any known cause 
fowit, ljut only what they call sympathy {sympnthia), and 
antipathy (aniipathia). To this also we ^ould refer those 
objects which affect us with pleasure or pain merely owing 
to the fact that they have something in common with 
something that is w'ont to affect us wi^h pleasure or pain, as I 
shall show in the following proposition. I know that certain 
writers who first introduced these terms, sympathy and 
antipathy, wished to signify thereby certain occult qualities ; 
but nevertheless I think we may by the same terms under- 
stand known or mamfest qualities. 

Prop. X\T. From tlie fact alone that we imagine anything 
which has something similar to an object which is wont to 
affect the mind with pleasure or pain, although that in which 
the thing is similar to the object be not the effecting cause 
of those emotions, nevertheless we shall hate or love it 
accordingly. 

Proof . — We have regarded that which is similar to the 
object in the object itself (by hypothesis) with the emotion 
of pleasure or pain; and therefore (Prop. 14, Part III.) wdien 
the mind is affected with its image, at the same time it is 
also affected with this or that emotion, and consequently a 
thing which we see to have this wall be (Prop. 15, Part III.) 
accidentally the cause of pleasure or pain. And therefore 
(prev. Coroll.), although that in wdiich it is similar to the 
object is not the affecting cause of these emotions, we 
nevertheless will love or hate it. Q.e.(^ 

Prop, XVII. If we imagine a thing which is wont to affect 
us with the emotion of sadness to have something similar 
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to another thing which equally affects us with the emotion of 
pleasure, we will hate and love that thing at the same time. 

Proof , — This thing ^by hypothesis) is through itself a 
cause of pain, and (Note, Prop. 13, Part III.) in so far as 
we imagine with that emotion we hate it; and in so far as 
we imagine it to have something similar to another thing 
which is wont to affect equally with an emotion of pleasure, 
we love it equally with an impulse of love (prev. Prop.). 
And therefore we hate and love it at the same time. Q,e.d, 

Note , — This disposition of tlfe mind, which arises from two 
contrary emotions, is called a wavering of the mind {animi 
fluctuatio), and it has the same relation to the emotions as 
doubt has to imagination (Note, Prop. 44, Part II.); nor is 
there any difference between wavering of the mindja^d 
doubt save that of magnitude. But it must be noticed that 
I have deduced in the previous proposition these waverings 
of the mind from causes which cause one emotion through 
itself and of the other Accidentally. I did that in order 
that they might the more easily be deduced from those 
which went before; and not because I deny that the waver- 
ings of the mind generally arise from an object which is the 
effecting cause of either emotion. For the human body 
(Post. I, Part II.) is composed of many individuals of 
different nature, and therefore (Ax. i, ^ter Lemma 3, which 
see after Prop. 13, Part II.) it may Be affected by one and 
the same body in many different modes; and, on the other 
hand, because one and the same thing can be affected in 
many modes, therefore it can affect one and the same part of 
the body in different ways. From which we can easily 
conceive that one and the .same object can be the cause of 
many contrary emotions. 

Prop. XVI II. A man is affected with the same emotion 
of pleasure or pain from the image of a thing past or future 
as from the image of a thing present. 

Proof , — As often as a man is affected by the image of any- 
thing, he regards the thing as present, although it may not 
exist (Prop. 17, Part II., with its Coroll.), nor will he regard 
it as past or future s^e in so far as its image is connected 
with the image of time past or future (Note, Prop. 44, Part II. ). 
Wherefore the image of the thing considered in itself is the 
same whether it refers to time present, past, or future, that 

G 
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is (CorolL Prop. 16, Part II.), the disposition of the body 
or emotion is the same whether the image of the thing be 
present, past, or future. And so thet emotion of pleasure or 
pain is the same whether the image of the thing be present, 
past, or future. Q.e.d. 

Note L — I call a thing past or future in so far as we were 
or shall be affected by it. JE.g., in so far as we saw it or shall 
see it, it refreshed us or shall refresh us, it hurt us or shall hurt 
us, etc. For in so far as we imagine it in this manner, thus far 
we affirm its existence, that is, a body is affected by no emo- 
tion which excludes the existence of the thing ; and therefore 
(Prop. 17, Part II.) the body is affected by the image of the 
thing in the same manner as if the thing were present. But 
iiXatmtJj as it often happens that those who have great ex- 
perience waver when they regard a thing aS future or past, and 
are usually in doubt as to the event of it (see Note, Prop. 44, 
Part II.), hence it comes about that emotions which arise 
from similar images of things are, not constant, but are 
usually disturbed by the images of other things, until men 
becqpie assured of the issue of the thing. 

Note IL — Now from what has been said we understand 
what is hope (spes), fear (metus), confidence {securitas), 
despair {desperaHoy, joy {gaudium), and disappointment 
(conscientice morsus\ For hope is nothing else than an 
inconstant pleasure arJsen from the image of a thing future 
or past, of whose event we are in doubt; fear, on the other 
hand, is an inconstant sadness arisen from the image of a 
doubtful thing. Again, if doubt be removed from these 
emotions, hope becomes confidence, and fear despair, that 
is, pleasure or pain arisen from the image of a thing which we 
fear or hope. Joy, again, is pleasure arisen from the image 
of a thing past, of whose event we were in doubt. Disap- 
pointment is this with pain substituted for pleasure. 

Prop. XIX. He will be saddened who imagines that which 
he loves to be destroyed: if he imagines it to be preserved 
he is rejoiced. 

Proof. — The mind, in so far as it can, tries to imagine those 
things which increase or help the pow^ of acting of the body 
(Prop. 12, Part III.), that is (Note, Prop. 13), those things 
which it loves. But the imagination is aided by those things 
which impose existence on a thing, and, on the other hand,. 
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hindered by those things which cut off existence from a 
thing (Prop. 17, Part II.). Therefore the images of things 
which impose the exist^jnce of a thing that is loved, help the 
endeavour of the mind wherewith it endeavours to imagine 
the thing that is loved, that is (Note, Prop, ii. Part III.), 
they affect the mind with pleasure; and, on the other hand, 
those things which cut off the existence of a thing that is 
loved, hinder that endeavour of the mind, that is (same Note), 
they affect the mind with pain. And so he will be saddened 
who imagines that which he lof es to be destroyed, etc. Q.e.d* 

Prop. XX. He will be rejoiced who imagines what he 
hates to be destroyed. 

Proof , — ^The mind (Prop. 13, Part III.) endeavoutj;. to 
imagine those things which cut off the existence *of other 
things by which the body’s power of acting is diminished 
or hindered, that is (Note on same Prop.), it endeavours to 
imagine those things which cut off the existence of such 
things as it hates. And therefore the image of a thing which 
cuts off the existence of that which the mind hates, helps that 
endeavour of the mind, that is (Note, Prop, ii, Part III.), 
affects the mind with joy. And so he will be rejoiced who 
imagines the destruction of that whichJie hates. Q,ed, 

Prop. XXI. He who imagines tMht which he loves to be 
affected by pleasure or pain, will also be affected by pleasure 
or pain : and these will be greater or less in the lover accord- 
ing as they are greater or less in the thing loved. 

Proof , — ^Thc images of things (as we showed in Prop. 19, 
Part III.) which impose existence on the thing loved, help 
the mental endeavour by which it tries to imagine the thing 
loved. But pleasure imposes existence on the thing feeling 
pleasure, and the more so according as the emotion of pleasure 
is greater, for it is a transition to a greater state of perfection 
(Note, Prop, ii, Part III.). Therefore the image of pleasure 
in the thing loved helps the mental effort of the lover, that is 
(Note, Prop, ii. Part III.), it affects the lover with pleasure, 
and the more so according as this emotion was greater in the 
thing loved : whicl^ was the first point. Then in so far 
as a thing is affected with pain, thus far it is destroyed, the 
more so according to the greatness of the affecting pain 
(same Note, Prop, ii, Part III.): and therefore (Prop. 19, 
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Part III.) he that imagines what he loves to be affected with 
'pain will also be affected with pain, and the more so according 
as the emotion was great in the objec;t loved. Qxd, 

Prop, XXII . If we imagine anything to affect with 
pleasure what we love, we are affected with love towards it: 
and, on the other hand, if we imagine anything to affect it 
with pain, we iire affected with hatred towards it. 

Proof . — He who affects a thing we love with pleasure or 
•pain, likewise affects us with^deasure or pain, that is, if we 
imagine that the object loved is affected with pleasure or pain 
(prev. Prop.). But this pleasure or pain is supposed to be 
given in us accompanied by the idea of an external cause. 
Therefore (Note, Prop. 13, Part HI.), if we imagine anything 
to r^eef what we love with pleasure or pain, we are affected 
with love or hatred towards it. Q.e.d. 

Note. — Prop. 21 explains to us what is pity {commiseratio), 
which we may define as pain arisen from the hurt of another. 
But by what name to call pleasure ‘arisen from another’s 
good I know not. Then again, we call the love we bear 
towards him who benefits another, favour {favor) ^ and, 
on the other hand, the hatred to him that misuses another, 
indignation {indignaijo). It must also be noted that we pity 
not only a thing we have loved (as we showed in Prop. 21), 
but also one which '^e have regarded hitherto without 
emotion, merely because we judge it similar to ourselves 
{as I shall show later on): and so we favour him who benefits 
something similar to ourselves, and, on the other hand, are 
angry with him who works it evil. 

Prop. XXIII. He will be rejoiced who imagines that which 
he hates to be affected with pain; if, on the other hand, he 
imagines it to be affected with pleasure, he will be saddened: 
and these emotions will be greater or less according as the 
contrary emotions w^ere greater or less in the things hated. 

Proof . — In so far as a hateful thing is affected with pain, 
thus far it is destroyed, and the more so according as it is 
affected wdth more pain (Note, Prop, ii, Part III.). Who, 
therefore (Prop. 20, Part III.), imagines^*^ thing that he hates 
to be affected with pain, is inversely affected with pleasure, 
and the more so according as he imagines the thing hated 
to be affected with greater pain : which was the first point. 
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Again, pleasure imposes existence of the thing affected with 
pleasure (same Note, Prop, ii. Part III.), and the more so 
according as more pleisure is conceived. If any one then 
imagines that which he hates to be affected with pleasure,, 
this imagination (Prop. 13, Part III.) will hinder his effort 
of pleasure, that is (Note, Prop, ii, Part III.), he who hates 
will be affected with pain, etc. Qxd, 

Note , — ^This pleasure can scarcely be found complete, and 
without any conflict of the miijd. For (as I shall soon show* 
in Prop. 27, Part III.) a man is saddened in so far as he 
imagines a thing similar to himself to be affected with pain : 
and, on the other hand, he is rejoiced if he imagines it to 
be affected with pleasure. But here we are regarding only 
hatred. » • 

Prop. XXIV. If we imagine any one to affect a thing we 
hate with pleasure, we are affected with hatred towards that 
person. If, on the other hand, we imagine him to affect 
it with pain, we are affected with love towards him. 

Proof, — ^I'his proposition is proved in the same manner as 
Prop. 22, Part III., which see. 

Note , — ^These and such-like emotions of hatred have refer- 
ence to envy {invidia), which is therefore nothing else than 
hatred itself, in so far as it is regarded as so disposing man 
that he rejoices at the pain of anothe^ and is saddened at the 
pleasure of another. 

Prop. XXV. We endeavour to affirm, concerning ourselves 
or what we love, everything that we imagine to affect what 
we love or ourselves with pleasure; and, on the other hand, 
we endeavour to deny, concerning ourselves and the object 
loved, everything that we imagine to affect us or the object 
loved with pain. 

Proof ', — What we imagine to affect a loved thing with 
pleasure or pain affects us also with pleasure or pain (Prop. 
21, Part III.). But the mind (Prop. 12, Part III.) endeavours 
to imagine as much as it can those things that affect us with 
pleasure, that is (Prop. 17, Part II., and its Coroll.), to regard 
it as present; and, on the other hand (Prop. 13, Part III.), 
to cut off the existenSe of those things which affect us with 
pain. Therefore we endeavour to affirm, concerning ourselves 
or the thing loved, what we imagine will affect us or the thing 
loved with pleasure, and contrariwise. Q,e,d. 
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Prop. XXVI. We endeavour to affirm, concerning a thing 
that we hate, that which we imagine will affect it with pain, 
and, on the contrary, to deny all thaf which we imagine will 
affect it with pleasure. 

Proof , — ^This proposition follows from Prop. 23, as the last 
one follows Prop. 21. 

Note , — From this we see that it may easily come to pass 
that a man may think loo highly of himself or an object of 
*his love, and contrariwise concerning a thing hated. This 
imagination, when it refers to a man^s thinking too highly of 
himself, is called pride {suferhia), and is a kind of madness 
wherein a man dreams with his eyes open, thinking that 
he can do all things which he follows with his imagination, 
an(f*wh#ch therefore he regards as real, a\jd exults in them 
as long as he cannot imagine those things which cut off 
their existence and determines his own power of action. 
Pride is therefore pleasure arising from a man’s thinking 
too highly of himself. Pleasure which arises from a man’s 
thinking too highly of another is called over-esteem or par- 
tiality {existimatio)\ and that is called disdain {despectus) 
which arises from the fact that he thinks too lowly of 
another. 

Prop. XXVII. By^tfee fact that we imagine a thing which 
is like ourselves, and which we have not regarded with any 
emotion to be affected with any emotion, we also are affected 
with a like emotion. 

Proof , — ^The images of things are modifications of the 
human body the ideas of which represent to us external 
bodies as present (Note, Prop. 17, Part II.), that is (Prop. 16, 
Part II.), the ideas of which involve the nature of our body 
and at the same time the nature of the external body as 
present. If, therefore, the nature of an external body is 
similar to that of our own, then the idea of the external body 
which we imagine will involve a modification of our body 
similar to the modification of an external body: and con- 
sequently if wc imagine any one similar to ourselves to be 
affected with any emotion, this imagination will express a 
modification of our body similar that emotion. And 
therefore from the fact that we imagine a thing similar to 
ourselves to be affected with any emotion, we are affected 
in company with it by that emotion. And if we hate a 
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thing similar to ourselves, we shall to that extent (Prop. 23, 
Part III.) be affected with it by a contrary emotion not a 
similar one. Q.e.d, • 

Note 1 . — ^This imitation of emotions, when it refers to 
pain, is called compassion (commiseratio) (see Note, Prop. 22, 
Part III.); when it has reference to desire it is called 
emulation {cemulatio), which then is nothing else than the 
desire of anything engendered in us by the fact that we 
imagine others similar to us tc^have that desire. 

Corollary /. — If we imagine any one, whom we have 
regarded hitherto with no emotion whatever, to affect a 
thing similar to ourselves with pleasure, we are affected with 
pleasure towards that person. If, on the other hand, we 
imagine him to , affect it with pain, we are affected nvith 
hatred towards him. 

Proof , — ^This is shown from the prev. Prop, in the same 
manner as Prop. 22 from Prop. 21. 

Corollary II , — We cannot hate a thing which we pity 
because its misery affects us with pain. 

Proof , — For if we could hate it, then (Prop. 23, Parc III.) 
we should be rejoiced at its pain, which is contrary to the 
hypothesis. • 

Corollary III , — We endeavour as much as we are able to 
liberate a thing we pity from its misery. 

Proof , — ^Phat which affects a thing we pity with pain, 
affects us also with a similar pain (prev. Prop.); and therefore 
we endeavour to recollect everything that can take away 
its existence or which would destroy it (Prop. 13, Part III.), 
that is (Note, Prop. 9, Part III.), we desire to destroy it 
or we are determined for its destruction ; and therefore we 
endeavour to liberate it from its misery. Q,e,d, 

Note II , — This will or appetite of working good which 
arises from the fact that we pity the thing to which we wish 
to do good, is called benevolence {henevolentia), which is 
therefore nothing else than desire arisen from pity. Concern- 
ing love and hatred towards him who worked good or evil to 
what we imagined similar to ourselves, see Note, Prop. 22, 
Part III. 

Prop. XXVIII. We endeavour to promote the being of 
everything that we imagine conducive to pleasure; but what 
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we find repugnant or conducive to pain we endeavour to 
remove or destroy. 

Proof . — We endeavour to imagine as much as possible 
what we imagine to be conducive to pleasure (Prop. 12, 
Part III.), that is (Prop. 17, Part II.), we endeavour as much 
as possible to regard it as present or actually existing. But 
the mind’s endeavour or its power of thinking is equal and 
simultaneous in nature with the body’s endeavour or power 
in acting (as clearly follows from Coroll., Prop. 7, and Coroll., 
'Prop. II, Part II.); therefore we endeavour absolutely to 
bring about its existence, or (what is the same, by Note, Prop. 
9, Part III.) we desire and strive for it: which was the first 
point. Again, if that which wc think to be the cause of pain, 
thatis (^ote. Prop. 13, Part III.), that which we hate, we 
imagine to be destroyed, we are rejoiced (Prop. 20, Part III.); 
and therefore (first part of this Prop.) we endeavour to 
destroy or (Prop, ii, Part III.) remove it from us, lest we 
should regard it as present: which was the second point. 
Therefore everything that is conducive to pleasure, etc. 
Q.e.d., 

Prop. XXIX. We also shall endeavour to do everything 
which we imagine men (let it be understood in this and the 
following propositions that we mean men for whom we have no 
particular emotion) to regard with pleasure, and, on the other 
hand, we shall be averse to doing what we imagine men to 
turn away from. 

Proof. — P'rom the fact that we shall love and hate the 
same thing as we imagine men to love or hate (Prop. 27, 
Part III.), we are rejoiced or saddened at the presence of 
that thing (Note, Prop. 13, Part III.); and therefore (prev. 
Prop.) we endeavour to do everything which we imagine 
men to love or to regard with pleasure. Q.e.d. 

Note . — This endeavour of doing or leaving out something, 
merely because we may thus please men, is called ambition 
{amhiiio\ especially when we thoughtlessly endeavour to 
please the mob and thus omit or do something to the hurt 
of ourselves or some one else, otherwise it is called philan- 
thropy {liumanitas). Again, th’e pleafdre wherewith we 
imagine the action of another by which he endeavoured to 
please us I call praise (laus); but the pain wherewith we 
turn away from his action I call blame (viiuperium). 
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Prop. XXX. If any one has done anything which he* 
imagines to affect others with pleasure, he will be affected 
with pleasure accompanied by the idea of himself as the 
cause, or he will regard himself with pleasure. On the other 
hand, if he has done anything which he imagines to affect 
the others with pain, he regards himself then with pain. 

Proof , — He who imagines that he has affected others with 
pleasure or pain is himself affected with pleasure or pain 
(Prop. 27, Part III.). But as a man (Prop. 19 and 22, Part^ 
II.) is conscious of himself through modifications by which 
he is determined for action, whoever has done anything 
which he imagines to affect others with pleasure, will be 
affected with pleasure accompanied by the idea of himself 
as the cause, or he will regard himself with pleasure^ anci, on 
the other hand, the contrary follows. Q,e.d, 

Note . — As love (Note, Prop. 13, Part III.) is pleasure 
accompanied by the idea of an external cause, and hatred 
pain accompanied by the idea of an external cause, there- 
fore this pleasure or pain will be a species of love and hatred. 
But as love and hatred have reference to external objects, 
we shall signify these emotions by other names. We shall 
call the pleasure accompanied by the idea of an external 
(internal?) cause honour {gloria), and the contrary emotiorL 
of pain shame {pudor) — be it understood when this pleasure 
or pain arises from the fact that man thinks himself praised 
or blamed; otherwise I shall call the pleasure accompanied 
by the idea of an external (internal?) cause self-complacency 
{acquiescentia in seipso), but the contrary emotion of pain 
I shall call repentance {pcenitentia). Again, as it may happen 
that (Coroll., Prop. 17, Part II.) the pleasure with which 
any one imagines that he affects others is only imaginary,, 
and (Prop. 25, Part III.) as every one endeavours to imagine 
concerning himself that which he imagines to affect him 
with pleasure, it may easily come to pass that a vain man 
may become proud and imagine himself pleasing to all when 
he is in reality a universal nuisance. 

Prop. XXXL If we imagine any one to love, desire, or 
hate anything whichawe ourselves love, hate, or desire, by 
that very fact we shall love, hate, or desire it the more. But,, 
on the other hand, if we imagine that what we love is avoided 
by some one, then we undergo a wavering of the mind. 
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Proof , — ^From the very fact that we imagine any one to 
love anything, we shall also love it ourselves (Prop. 27, Part 
III.). But we suppose ourselves tot love it without this; 
there is then brought to play a new cause of love whereby 
our emotion is fostered: and therefore that which we love 
we shall love with more emotion. Again, from the fact that 
we imagine any one to turn away from anything, we also 
shall turn away from it (Prop. 27, Part III.). But if we 
^suppose that we love it at the same time, then at the same 
*time we shall love and turn j^ay from a thing, or (see Note, 
Prop. 17, Part III.) we shall undergo a wavering of the mind. 
Q.e.d, 

Corollary. — Hence, and from Prop. 28, Part III., it follows 
that, evjry one endeavours as much as he can to cause every 
one to love what he himself loves, and to h^e what he himself 
hates: as in the words of the poet, “ As lovers let us hope 
and fear alike : of iron is he who loves what the other leaves.’' 
{Ovidii Amores, lib. 2, eleg. 19, w. 4 and 5). 

Note . — This endeavour of bringing it to pass that every one 
should approve of what any one loves and hates is in truth 
ambition (Note, Prop. 29, Part III.); and therefore we see 
that each one desires that all should live according to his 
disposition. When this is equally desired by all, they all 
oppose each other, arvd while all wish to be praised or loved, 
they hate each other. 

Prop. XXXII. If we imagine any one to enjoy anything 
which only one can possess, we shall endeavour to bring it 
to pass that he does not possess it. 

Proof . — From the fact alone that we imagine any one to 
enjoy anything (Prop. 27, Part III., and its Coroll, i), we 
shall love that thing and desire to enjoy it. But (by the 
hypothesis) we imagine there to be an obstacle to this 
pleasure inasmuch as another may possess it: we shall there- 
fore endeavour to bring it to pass that another should not 
possess it. Q.e.d. 

Note . — Wc thus see that it is usually the case with most 
men that their nature is so constituted that they pity those 
who fare badly and envy tho^ whoc^are well, and (prev. 
Prop.) with a hatred proportionate to the love we bear to the 
thing which we imagine some one else to possess. We see, 
again, that from the same property of human nature from 
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which it follows that men are pitiful they are also envious 
and ambitious. Now if we would wish to consult experience, 
we find that she teaches us all this, more especially if we 
pay attention to the early years of our life. For we find 
that children, inasmuch as their bodies are, so to speak, in 
equilibrium, will laugh and cry merely because they see 
others laugh or cry; and whatever they see any one do they 
immediately desire to imitate, and they desire all things 
for themselves which they §ee give pleasure to others:^ 
clearly because the images of things, as we said, are the very 
modifications of the human body or modes in which the 
human body is affected by external causes and disposed for 
doing this or that. 

t . . . ® ^ 

Prop. XXXIII. When we love a thing similar to ourselves, 
we endeavour as much as possible to bring it about that it 
also should love us. 

Proof . — We endeavour to imagine a thing that we love as 
much as we can above all others (Prop. 12, Part III.). If, 
therefore, the thing is similar to us, we shall endeavour to 
affect it with joy above the rest (Prop. 29, Part III.), or we 
shall endeavour as much as possible to bring it about that 
the thing loved should be affected with pleasure accompanied 
by the idea of ourselves, that is (Noje^ Prop. 13, Part IIL), 
that it should love us. Q.e.d. 

Prop. XXXIV. The greater the emotion with which we 
imagine a thing loved to be affected towards us, the greater 
will be our vain -glory. 

Proof . — We endeavour (prev. Prop.) as much as we can 
to make the thing loved love us in return, that is (Note, 
Prop. 13, Part III.), to bring it about that the thing loved 
should be affected with pleasure accompanied with the idea 
of ourselves. And so the more pleasure with which we 
imagine the thing loved to be affected on our account, the 
more this endeavour is assisted, that is (Prop, ii, Part III., 
and its Note), the more we are affected with pleasure. But 
when we are pleased with^the fact that we affect another 
thing similar to oi^selves with pleasure, then we regard 
ourselves with pleasure (Prop. 30, Part III.). Therefore 
the greater the pleasure with which we imagine the thing 
loved to be affected on our account, the greater the pleasure 
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with which we regard ourselves, or (Note, Prop. 30, Part III.) 
the more self-complacent or vain we become. Q.ed. 

Prop. XXXV. If any one imagines that the thing loved is 
joined to another than himself with the same or a faster bond 
of love than that which binds it to him, he will be affected 
with hatred towards the object loved, and envy towards the 
other. 

Proof . — ^The greater the love towards himself with which 
‘the thing loved is affected, the greater his self-complacency 
(prev. Prop.), that is, the greater his pleasure (Note, Prop. 
30, Part 111 .); and therefore (Prop. 28, Part III.) he will 
endeavour to imagine as much as possible the thing loved 
to he b(^und to him in the tightest bond^of love, and this 
endeavour or appetite will increase if he imagines any one 
else to desire the same thing for himself (Prop. 31, Part III.). 
But this endeavour or appetite is supposed to be hindered 
by the image of the thing loved, accompanied by the image 
of him whom the thing loved has joined to itself. There- 
fore (^ote. Prop. II, Part III.) he will be affected with pain 
accompanied by the idea of the thing loved as the cause, 
and at the same time the image of the other, that is (Note, 
Prop. 13, Part 111 .), he will be affected with hatred towards 
the object loved, arid*^ the same time towards the other 
(Note, Prop. 15, Part in.), which by reason (Prop. 23, Part 
III.) that he enjoys the object loved, he will envy. Q.e.d. 

Note . — ^This hatred towards an object loved together with 
the envy of another is called jealousy (zelotypia), which 
therefore is nothing else than a wavering of the soul caused 
by love and hate, at the same time accompanied with the 
idea of a rival who is envied. Further, this hate towards 
the object loved will be greater according to the joy with 
which the jealous man was wont to be affected from the 
reciprocated love of the thing loved, and also according to 
the emotion with which he was affected towards him who 
now, he imagines, joins the thing loved to himself. For 
if he hated this person, by that very fact he will hate the 
object loved (Prop. 24, Part III.), for that he imagines it to 
affect with pleasure what he himself haiRs, and also (Coroll., 
Prop. 15, Part III.) from the fact that he is forced to join 
the image of the thing loved to that of him whom he hates: 
this state of affairs generally comes about when a man loves 
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a woman. For he who imagines that a woman he loves 
prostitutes herself to another, is not only saddened by the 
fact that his own dcsii^, is hindered, but also, as he is forced 
to unite the image of the thing loved with the parts of shame 
and excreta of his rival, he is turned from her. To this also 
must be added that the jealous man is not received with the 
same countenance with which the thing loved was wont to 
greet him, on which account as a lover he will be saddened, 
as I shall soon show. 

0 

Prop. XXXVI. He who recollects a thing which he once 
enjoyed, desires to possess it under the same circumstances 
as those with which he first enjoyed it. 

Proof , — Whatever a man sees in conjunction with a thing 
which has delight^l him will be accidentally to bin? a cause 
of pleasure (Prop. 15, Part 111 .), and therefore (Prop. 28, 
Part III.) he will desire to possess it at the same time as the 
thing which delights him, or he will desire to possess the 
thing under the same circumstances as when he first enjoyed 
it. Q.e.d. 

Corollary . — A lover will accordingly be saddened if he 
finds one of those attendant circumstances to be wanting. 

Proof . — Now in so far as he finds one circumstance wanting, 
thus far he imagines something which ^uts oil its existence. 
But as he is assumed as a lover to ^e desirous of that one 
thing or circumstance (prev. Prop.), therefore (Prop. 19, 
I^art III.) in so far as he imagines it to be wanting he is 
saddened. Q.e.d. 

Note . — This sadness, in so far as it refers to the absence of 
that which we love, is called regret {desideriiim). 

Prop. XXXVII. The desire which arises by reason of 
sadness, joy, hatred, or love, is greater according as the 
emotion is greater. 

Proof . — Sadness diminishes or hinders a man’s power of 
action, that is (Prop. 7, Part III.), it diminishes or hinders 
the endeavour with which a man endeavours to persist in 
his being, and therefore (Prop. 5, Part III.) it is contrary to 
this endeavour, and ^ijhatevA: the power of a man affected 
by pain is, is directed to remove that pain. But (def. pain) 
the greater the pain the greater it must be opposed to the 
man’s power of acting. Therefore the greater the pain 
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the more will the man endeavour by his power of acting to 
remove it, that is (Note, Prop. 9, Part III.), the more desire or 
appetite with which he will endeavoi^r to remove it. Again, 
since pleasure (Note, Prop, ii, Part III.) increases or helps 
a man’s power of acting, it can easily be shown in that way 
that a man affected with pleasure desires nothing else than 
to preserve that pleasure, and that with the greater 
desire according as the pleasure is greater. Then since 
love and hatred are the emotions of pleasure and pain, it 
follows in the same manner' that the endeavour, appetite, 
or desire which arises by reason of love or hatred will be 
greater according to the love or hatred. Qxd. 

Prop. XXXVIII. If any one begins to hate a thing loved 
so tiiat his love for it is clearly laid aside,^J}e will bear greater 
hatred towards it on that very account than if he had never 
loved it, and the more so according as his former love was 
greater. 

Proof , — ^Now if any one begins to hate a thing, more of his 
appetites are hindered than if he had not loved it. For 
love is a pleasure (Note, Prop. 13, Part III.) which man, as 
much as he can (Prop. 28, Part III.), endeavours to preserve 
by regarding the thing loved as present (same Note), and 
affecting it with pleasure as much as he can (Prop. 21, Part 
III.); his endeavour %s^greater according as (prev. Prop.) his 
love is greater, and so is his endeavour to bring it to pass 
that the thing loved should love him in return (Prop. 33, 
Part III.). But these endeavours are hindered by hatred 
towards the thing loved (Coroll., Prop. 13, and Prop. 23, 
Part III.). Therefore the lover (Note, Prop, ii, Part III.) 
will be affected with sadness on this account, and the more 
so according as his love was greater, that is, besides the pain 
whose cause is hatred there is also another cause, namely, 
that he loved the thing; and consequently he will regard 
the thing loved with a greater emotion of pain, that is (Note, 
Prop. 13, Part III.), he will regard it with more hatred than 
if he had never loved it, and the more so according as his 
former love was greater. Q,e.d. 

Prop. XXXIX. He who hates ai^ one will endeavour 
to do him harm unless he fears to receive a greater harm 
from him ; and, on the other hand, he who loves some one 
will by the same law endeavour to do him good. 
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Proof , — ^To hate any one is the same (Note^ Prop. 13, Part 
III.) as to imagine him the cause of pain, and therefore 
(Prop. 2, Part III.) he .who hates anything will endeavour to 
remove or destroy it. But if thence he fears something more 
painful, or, what is the same thing, something worse, and 
thinks that he can avoid it by not inflicting that evil which 
he intended on the person he hates, he will desire to abstain 
from inflicting that evil (Prop. 28, Part III.), and that 
(Prop. 37, Part III.) with a greater endeavour than that with 
which he intended to inflict thS evil which hitherto prevailed.* 
The second part of the proof proceeds in the same manner as 
this. Therefore he who hates, etc. Q,e,d. 

Note , — By good {bonum) I understand here all kind of 
pleasure and whatever may conduce to it, and more esper;ially 
that which satisfies our fervent desires, whatever ?hey may 
be; by bad {malum) all kinds of pain, and especially that 
which frustrates our desires. We have shown above (Note, 
Prop. 9, Part III.) that we do not desire anything because we 
think it good, but that we think it good because we desire it: 
and consequently that from which we turn we call evil or 
bad. Wherefore each one judges or estimates accorcfing to 
his own emotion what is good or bad, better or worse, best or 
worst. Thus a miser considers an abundance of money the best, 
and penury the worst. An ambitious yan, on the other hand, 
holds nothing before honour, and tffrns away from nothing 
like shame. To an envious man nothing is more pleasing 
than another’s misfortune, and nothing more displeasing 
than his good fortune: and thus each one judges according 
to his emotion whether a thing is good or bad, useful or use- 
less. As for that emotion through which a man is so disposed 
that he does not want what he wants, or wants what he does 
not want, it is called fearfulness {timor), which therefore is 
nothing else than fear whereby a man is disposed to encounter 
a lesser evil in order to avoid a greater one which threatens 
him in the future (see Prop. 28, Part III.). But if the evil 
which he fears be shame, then the tearfulness is called bash- 
fulness {verecundia). Finally, if the desire to avoid a future 
evil be hindered by the fear of another, so that the person 
knows not what to^o, theh the fear is called consternation 
{consternatio), especially if both evils feared are very great. 

Prop. XL. — ^He who imagines himself to be hated by 
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another, and believes that he has given the other no cause 
lor hatred, will hate that person in return. 

Proof , — He who imagines any ope to be affected with 
hatred will also be affected with hatred (Prop. 27, Part III.), 
that is (Note, Prop. 13, Part HI.), with sadness accompanied 
with the idea of an external cause. But he (according to 
the hypothesis) imagines no cause of this pain save the 
person who hates him. Therefore from the fact that he 
imagines himself to be hated by any one, he will be affected 
with pain accompanied with the idea of the person who 
hates him, or (by the same Note) he will hate that person. 
Q,e,d, 

Note 1 . — He who thinks that he has given some just cause 
for hatred will (Prop. 30, Part III., and its Note) be affected 
with shame. But this (Prop. 25, Part 111 .) rarely happens. 
Moreover, this reciprocation of hatred can also arise from the 
fact that hatred follows the endeavour to inflict evil on him 
whom we hate (Prop. 39, Part III.). He, therefore, who 
imagines that he is hated by any one, will imagine the other 
as a cause of some evil or pain, and therefore will be affected 
with sadness or fear accompanied by the idea of him who 
hates him as the cause, tlmt is, he will be affected wuth hatred 
against him. 

Corollary 1 . — He tljat imagines that one whom he loves 
hates him, is a prey to^he conflicting passions of love and 
hatred; for in so far as he imagines himself to be hated by 
•any one, he is determined also to hate him (prev. Prop.). 
But (by the hypothesis) he loves him nevertheless. Therefore 
he is a prey to the conflicting passions of love and hatred. 

Corollary II . — If any one imagines that an ill has been 
inflicted on him by a person to whom he bore no good or 
evil before, he immediately will endeavour to repay that evil 
to the person in question. 

Proof . — He w^ho imagines any one to be affected with hatred 
towards himself will hate that person in turn (prev. Prop.), 
and (Prop. 26, Part III.) he will endeavour to remember 
everything that can affect him with pain, and will endeavour, 
moreover, to inflict this injury on the person (Prop. 39, 
Part III,). But (by the hypothesis) tl|g^ first evil he recalls 
is that one done to himself. Therefore he immediately 
endeavours to inflict that one in return. Q.e.d. 

Note U . — ^The endeavour to inflict evil on him whom we 
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hate is called anger {ira) ; but the endeavour to inflict in 
return the evil done to us is called revenge {vindictd). 

Prop. XLI. If any *one imagines himself to be loved by 
some one else, and does not believe that he has given any cause 
for this love* (which in view of CorolL, Prop. 15, and Prop. 16, 
Part III., can come to pass), he shall love that person in return. 

Proof , — ^The proof of this proposition proceeds in the same 
manner as that of the previous one : see also its note. 

Note 7 . — If he believes that^ he has given just cause for 
love, he will exult in it (Prop. 30, Part III., and its Note); 
this is what most frequently happens (Prop. 2, Part III.); and 
the contrary of this we said happens when any one imagines 
that some one hates him (see Note, prev. Prop.). This recip- 
rocal love, and consequently (Prop. 30, Part III.) Uhe* en- 
deavour of working good to him who loves us, and who 
(Prop. 39, Part III.) endeavours to do us good, is called 
gratitude {gratia seu gratitudo). It is thus app)arent that men 
are far more ready to talce revenge than to repay a benefit. 

Corollary , — He who imagines he is loved by one whom he 
hates is a prey to the conflicting emotions of hatred and love. 
This is shown in the same way as was the corollary of the 
previous proposition. 

Note II , — If hatred prevails over love, he will endeavour 
to inflict evil on the person who loves, an® this is called cruelty 
{crudelitas), more especially if he who loves is thought to 
have given no special cause for hatred. 

Prop. XLII. He who confers a benefit on any one, if moved 
by love, or by the hope of honour, will be saddened if he 
sees that the benefit is received with ingratitude. 

Proof . — He who loves something similar to himself en- 
deavours as much as possible to bring it about that he is 
loved in turn by that thing (Prop. 33, Part HI.), Therefore 
he who confers a benefit on any one through love, does so 
with the desire which holds him to be loved in return, that is 
(Prop. 34, Part III.), by the hope of honour or (Note, Prop. 30, 
Part III.) of pleasure: and therefore (Prop. 12, Part III.) he 
will endeavour as much as possible to imagine this cause of 
honour, or regard it asmctualiy existing. But (by the hypo- 
thesis) he imagines something else that cuts off the cause of 
its existence. Therefore (Prop. 19, Part III.) by that very 
fact he will be saddened. Q,e,d. 


H 
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Prop. XLIII. Hatred is increased by reciprocal hatred, 
and, on the other hand, can be destroyed by love. 

Proof . — He who imagines that o#ie whom he hates is 
affected with hatred towards him will feel to arise in himself 
a new hatred (Prop. 40, Part HI.), while the firsj: hatred still 
remains. But if, on the contrary, he imagines that one whom 
he hates is affected with love towards him, in so far as he 
imagines this he will regard himself with pleasure (Prop. 30, 
Part III.), and (Prop. 29, Part III.) will endeavour to please 
the object of his hatred, that is (Prop. 40, Part III.) he will 
endeavour not to hate him and not to affect him with pain: 
and this endeavour will be greater or less according to the 
emotion from which it arises (Prop. 37, Part III.). And so 
if it be greater than that one which aro^ from hatred, and 
through which he endeavoured to affect the thing which he 
hated with pain (Prop. 26, Part III.), it will prevail and wiU 
remove hatred from the mind. Q.eA. 

Prop. XLIV. Hatred which is entirely conquered by 
love .passes into love, and love on that account is greater 
than if it had not been preceded by hatred. 

Proof . — ^The proof proceeds in the same manner as that of 
Prop. 38, Part IIP. For he who begins to love a thing 
which he hated, or w^ych he was wont to regard with pain, 
by the very fact that he loves will rejoice; and to this 
pleasure which love involves (def.. Note, Prop. 13, Part III.) 
is added that which arises from the fact that the endeavour 
to remove pain which hatred involves (as we showed in Prop. 
37, Part III.) is aided, accompanied by the idea of him whom 
he hated as cause. 

Note . — ^Though this is so, no one will endeavour to hate 
anything or to be affected with pain in order to enjoy this 
increased pleasure, that is, no one desires to work evil to 
himself with the hope of recovering from this evil, nor desires 
to be ill for the sake of recovering. For each one will 
endeavour to preserve his being and remove as much as 
possible all pain. But if the contrary may be conceived, a 
man can desire to hate some one in order to love him sub- 
sequently with a greater love,'and wtfl always desire to hate 
him. For the greater the hatred may be, the greater will 
be the subsequent love, and therefore he will always desire 
that his hatred for him should become more and more; and 
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by the same system of reasoning, a man would wish to 
become more and more ill in order to enjoy more pleasure 
from the subsequent (wnvalescence, and therefore he would 
always desire to be ill, which is absurd (Prop. 6, Part III.). 

Prop. X*LV. If one imagines that any one similar to himself 
is affected with hatred towards another thing similar to 
himself whom he himself loves, then he will hate the first 
of these two. 

Proof , — ^The thing loved has reciprocal hatred towards 
him who hates it (Prop. 40, Part III.). And therefore the 
lover who imagines that any one hates the thing he loves, 
by that very fact imagines the thing beloved to be affected 
by hatred, that is^,(Note, Prop. 13, Part III.), by p,ain:* and 
consequently (Prop. 21, Part III.) he will be saddened, and 
that accompanied by the idea of him who hates the thing 
beloved as a cause, that is (Note, Prop. 13, Part III.), he will 
hate that person. Q.e.d, 

Prop. XLVI. If any one has been affected with pleasure 
or pain by another person of a class or nation different to 
his own, and that accompanied by the idea of that person 
under the general name of that class ot nation as the cause 
of the pleasure or pain, he will lovg^r hate not only that 
person, but all of that class or nation. 

Proof . — ^'Ihe proof of this is clear from Prop. 16, Part III, 

Prop, XLVII. Joy which arises from the fact that we 
imagine a thing which we hate to be destroyed or affected 
by some evil never arises without some pain in us. 

Proof . — ^This is clear from Prop. 27, Part HI. For in so 
far as we imagine a thing similar to ourselves to be affected 
with pain we are saddened. 

Note . — ^This proposition can also be shown from the Coroll., 
Prop. 17, Part II. F or as often as we recall a thing, although 
it may not actually exist, we regard it as present only, and 
the body is affected in the same manner. Wherefore in so 
far as the memory of that thing is strong, man is determined 
to regard it with paia^ whicR determination, while the image 
of this thing lasts, is hindered by the recollection of those 
things which cut off its existence, but it is not removed. 
And therefore the man is only rejoiced in so far as this 
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determination is hindered; and hence it comes about that 
this pleasure which arises from the evil suffered by the thing 
which we hate is repeated as often as we recall the thing. 
For as we have said, when the image of that thing is aroused, 
inasmuch as it involves the existence of that thiijg, it deter- 
mines the man to regard it with the same pain with which 
he was wont to regard it when it existed. But inasmuch 
as he joins the images of other things to the image of this 
thing, and these things cut off its existence, so this deter- 
mination to be affected with pain is hindered at once, and the 
man rejoices again, and this as often as the repetition takes 
place. And this is the very reason why men rejoice as often 
as they recall past evils suffered by any one, and why they 
delight tfi relate perils from which they l^ve escaped. For 
when they imagine any peril, they regard the same as future 
and are determined to fear it; but this determination is 
coerced by the idea of freedom, which they annexed to the 
idea of this peril when they were delivered from it, and which 
renders them secure again : and so once more they are rejoiced. 

Prop. XLVIII. Love and hatred, for example, towards 
Peter, are destroyed, if the pain which the latter involves, 
and the pleasure wlfSch the former involves, are connected 
to the idea of another J;hing as a cause; and each of them 
will be diminished in so far as we imagine Peter not to be 
the only cause of either. 

Proof , — This is obvious from the mere definition of love 
and hatred, which see in the Note on Prop. 13, Part III. 
For pleasure is called love towards Peter, and pain hatred 
towards him merely on this account, that he is regarded as 
the cause of this or that effect. When this then is either 
wholly or partly removed, the emotion towards Peter is 
either wholly or partly removed. Q.e.d, 

Prop. XLIX. Love or hatred towards a thing which we 
imagine to be free must be greater than the love or hatred 
towards a necessary thing, provided both are subject to the 
same cause. 

Proof , — thing which we imagine to be free must (Def. 
7, Part I.) be perceived through itself without any others. 
If, therefore, we imagine it to be the cause of the aforesaid 
pleasure or pain, by that very fact (Note, Prop. 13, Part III.) 
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we shall love or hate it, and that (prev. Prop.) with the 
greatest love or hatred that can arise from the given emotion. 
But if we imagine thenhing which is the cause of the given 
effect to be necessary, then (Def. 7, Part I.) we shall imagine 
it not alone, but together with other things, to be the cause 
of the given effect : and therefore (prev. Prop.) our love or 
hatred towards it will be less. Q.eJ, 

Note . — Hence it follows that men, inasmuch as they consider 
themselves free, prosecute each with greater reciprocal love 
or hatred than other things : to this is added the imitation of 
emotions, of which see Prop. 27, 34, 40, and 43, Part III. 

Prop. L. Anything can be accidentally the cause of hope 
or fear. . 

Proof , — This pr6position is shown in the same way as Prop. 
15, Part III., which see, together with the note on Prop. 18, 
Part III. 

Note , — Things which are accidentally the cause of hope 
or fear are called good or bad omens {bona aut mala omind). 
Now in so far as these omens are the cause of hope or fear 
they are (see def. hope and fear. Note 2, Prop. 18, Part III.) 
the cause of pleasure or pain, and consequently (Coroll., Prop. 
15, Part III.) thus far we love or hate -them, and (Prop. 28, 
Part III.) we endeavour to attract th^ as means to obtain 
that which we hope for, or to remove them as obstacles or 
causes of fear. Moreover, it follows from Prop. 25, Part III., 
that we are so constituted by nature that we easily believe 
what we hope, but with difficulty what we fear, and that we 
form too high or too low estimates of these things. From 
this has arisen superstition, by which men are assailed on all 
sides. However, I do not think it worth while to point out 
here the waverings of the mind which arise from hope or fear, 
since it follows merely from the definition of these emotions 
that fear cannot be granted without hope nor hope without 
fear (as I shall explain more in detail in its proper place), and 
since in so far as we hope or fear anything we love or hate 
it. And therefore whatever we have said concerning love 
and hatred any one can apply to hope or fear. 

Prop. LI. Differeiff men can be affected by one and the 
same object in different manners, and one and the same man 
can be affected by one and the same object in different ways 
at different times. 
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Proof. — The human body (Post. 3, Part II.) is affected 
by external bodies in many ways. Therefore two men can 
be affected in different ways at the same time, and therefore 
(Ax, I, after Lemma 3, after Prop. 13, Part II.) they can be 
affected in various ways by one and the same object. Again 
(Post. 3, Part II.), the human body can be affected now in 
this mode and now in that, and consequently (same .^iom) 
it can be affected by one and the same object at different 
times in different ways. Q.e.d, 

Note . — We thus see that it can come to pass that what one 
loves another hates; and what one fears another fears not; 
and that one and the same man may now love what before 
he hated, and now dares what he feared before, etc. Again, 
inasmuch^ as each forms an opinion accoilting to his emotion 
as to what is good or bad, or what is better or worse (see 
Note, Prop. 39, Part III.), it follows that men can vary both 
in opinion and in emotion (this can be although the human 
mind is a part of the divine intellect, as we have shown in the 
Note on Prop. 17, Pait II.); and hence it comes about that 
when^'.ve compare some people with others, we distinguish 
them merely by the difference of their emotions, and that 
we call some intrepid, some timid, and some by some other 
name, is.g., I call* that man intrepid (intrepidus) w^ho 
despises danger whiclf \ am wont to fear ; and moreover, if I 
pay attention to the fact that his desire to work evil to him 
whom he hates, and good to him whom he loves, is not 
hindered by fear of the danger which is great enough to 
restrain me, I call him diirmg{audax). Then, again, he appears 
to me timid {timidus) who fears some danger which I am 
wont to despise; and if I pay more attention to this, that his 
desire is hindered by the fear which cannot restrain me, I 
call him pusillanimous {pusillanimis), and thus all will pass 
judgment. Again, from this nature of men and instability 
of judgment, namely, that man often forms opinion of things 
merely from his emotion, and that the things which he thinks 
make for pleasure or pain, and ■which therefore (Prop. 28, 
Part III.) he endeavours to promote into happening or remove, 
are often only imaginary, to sa]{ nothing of the other points 
I showed in Part 11 ., on the uncertaility of things, we can 
easily conceive that man can easily be the cause both that 
he is rejoiced or saddened, or, in other words, he can be affected 
with pleasure or pain accompanied by the idea of himself 
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as the cause. And therefore we can easily understand 
what repentance and self-complacency are, namely, that 
repentance is pain accompanied by the idea of oneself as 
cause, and self-complacency is pleasure accompanied by 
the idea of. oneself as cause; and these emotions are most 
strong because men think themselves free {vide Prop. 49, 
Part III.). 

Prop. LII. We cannot regard an object which we have 
seen before together with some others, or which we imagine 
to have nothing that is not common to many, as long as one 
which we imagine to have something singular about it. 

Proof , — ^As soon as we imagine the object which we have 
seen with others, wd immediately recall the others (Prop. 18, 
Part II., with its Note), and thus from regarding one we 
immediately pass to the regarding of another. And this is 
the case with an object which we imagine to have nothing 
that is not common to many. For we suppose by that very 
fact that we are regarding in it nothing that we have not 
seen with the others. But when we suppose that we imagine 
something singular in any object, something that we have 
never seen before, we say nothing else than that the mind, 
while it regards that object, has nothing else in itself to the 
regarding of which it may pass to the Regarding of something 
else. And therefore it is determined for the regarding of 
that alone. Therefore we cannot regard, etc. Q.e,d. 

Note , — This modification of the mind or admiration of an 
individual thing is called, in so far as it happens in the mind 
alone, wonder (adniiratio); but if called up by an object 
which we fear it is said to be consternation {consternatio), 
for wonderment at something evil holds man suspended in 
regarding it, that he cannot think of the other things by 
means of which he may liberate himself from it. But if that 
at which we wonder be the prudence, industry, or anything 
of this kind of any man, inasmuch as we regard that man as 
excelling us by far in this, then the wonder is called venera- 
tion {veneratio), otherwise horror {horror), if we wonder at 
a man’s rage, envy, etc. Again, if we admire the prudence, 
etc., of a man whom#ve lo^%, our love by that very fact will 
become greater (Prop. 12, Part III.), and this love joined to 
wonder or veneration we call devotion {devoiio). And in a 
like manner we may conceive hatred, hope, confidence, and 
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Other emotions joined to wonder; and thus we could deduce 
more emotions than could be expressed in our ordinary 
vocabulary. Hence it is apparent that the names of the 
emotions are taken rather from vulgar use than from an 
accurate knowledge of them. 

To wonder is opposed contempt {contemtus), of which this 
for the most part is the cause, namely, that inasmuch as 
we see some one wonder at, love, or fear something, or 
something seems at the first sight similar to things which 
we wonder at, love, or fear (Prop. 15, with its Note, and Prop. 
27, Part III.), we are determined to wonder at, to love, or 
fear that thing, etc. But if from the presence or accurate 
scrutiny of that thing we are forced to deny all that concern- 
ing that^ame thing which could be tht^ cause of wonder, 
fear, or love, etc., then the mind remains determined to think 
rather of those things which are not in the thing than of 
those which are in it: while, on the other hand, by reason of 
the presence of the object, it is more wont to consider those 
things which are in it. Now as devotion arises from the 
wondej; at a thing which we love, so derision (irrisio) arises 
from the contempt of a thing which we hate or fear, and 
disdain {dedignatio) arises from the contempt of foolishness, 
just as veneration arises from the wonder at prudence. We 
can, moreover, conceive love, hope, honour, and other 
emotions joined to contempt, and thence deduce other 
emotions which we are not wont to know by particular names. 

Prop. LIII. When the mind regards itself and its power 
of acting it is rejoiced, and the more so, the more distinctly 
it imagines itself and its power of acting. 

Proof , — ^Man does not know himself save through the 
modifications of his body, and the ideas of these modifications 
(Props. 19 and 23, Part II.). Therefore when it happens 
that the mind can regard itself, it is assumed by that very 
fact to pass to a greater state of perfection, that is (Note, 
Prop. II, Part III.), to be affected with pleasure, and the 
more so according as it can imagine itself and its power of 
acting more distinctly. Q.eJ, 

Corollary , — ^This pleasure is nfore and more fostered the 
more a man imagines himself to be praised by others. For 
the more he imagines himself to be praised by others, the 
greater, by that very fact, the pleasure with which he 
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magines others to be affected, and that accompanied by the 
idea of himself as cause (Note, Prop. 29, Part III.). And 
therefore (Prop. 27, Part III.) the greater will be the joy 
accompanied by an idea of himself with which he is affected. 
Q,e.d. 

Prop. LIV . The mind endeavours to imagine those things 
only which impose its power of action on it. 

Proof . — ^The endeavour or power of the mind is the same 
as the essence of the mind (Prop. 7, Part III.). But the 
essence of the mind (as is self-manifest) only affirms that 
which the mind is and can do; and not that which it is not 
and cannot do. And therefore it endeavours to imagine 
only that which affi ms or imposes its power of acting. Q.e.d. 

Prop. LV. When the mind imagines its want of power 
it is saddened by that fact. 

Proof . — ^Thc essence of the mind affirms only that which 
the mind is and can do, or it is the nature of the mind only to 
imagine those things which impose its power of acting (prev. 
Prop.). When therefore we say that the mind, while regard- 
ing itself, imagines its weakness, we say nothing else than 
that, while the mind endeavours to imagine something which 
imposes its power of acting, that endeavour is hindered or 
(Note, Prop, ii. Part III.) that it is saddened. Q.e.d. 

Corollary . — ^This pain or sadness is fostered more and more 
if one imagines himself to be reviled by others, which can 
be proved in the same manner as the Coroll., Prop. 

Part III. ^ 

Noie . — This pain, accompanied by the idea of our weak- 
ness, is called humility (Jiumilitas)] the pleasure, on the 
other hand, which arises from the contemplation of one- 
self is called self-love {philautid) or self-complacency. And 
as this is repeated as often as a man regards his virtues or 
his power of acting, it therefore comes to pass that every 
one is fond of relating his own exploits and displaying the 
strength both of his body and his mind, and that men are 
on this account a nuisance one to the other. From which it 
likewise follows thatwien afe naturally envious (see Note,. 
Prop. 24, and Note, Prop. 32, Part III.), or, in other words,, 
prone to rejoice at the weakness of their equals and to be 
saddened at their strength. For as often as one imagines 
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liis actions he is affected with pleasure (Prop, 53, Part III.), 
and the more so according as he imagines them more dis- 
tinctly or to express more perfection, that is (by what was 
said in Note i, Prop. 40, Part 11 . ), according as he can the 
better distinguish them from others and regard them as 
singular. Wherefore each person will derive the greatest 
pleasure from the contemplation of himself when he regards 
something in himself which he denies in others. But if that 
which he affirms of himself has reference to the general idea 
of man and beast, he will not be so greatly pleased ; and on 
the other hand, he will be saddened if he imagines his actions, 
when compared to those of others, to be weaker, which sad- 
ness (Prop. 28, Part III.) he will endeavour to remove by 
wrongly mterpreting the actions of oth^t|rs, or by adorning 
his own as much as possible. It is thcr^ore apparent that 
men have a natural proclivity to hatred and envy, which, 
moreover, is aided by their education. For parents are 
wont to encourage their children to virtue solely by the 
promise of honour or the fostering of envy. Yet perhaps 
some jne will hesitate at this point, saying that very often we 
wonder at the virtues of men and venerate them. In order 
to remove this scruple, I shall add this corollary. 

Corollary II , — No «ne envies the virtue of any one save his 
equal. , 

Proof , — Envy is hatfed itself (see Note, Prop. 24, Part 
III.) or (Note, Prop. 13, Part III.) sadness, that is (Note, 
Prop. II, Part III.), a modification by which a man’s power 
of acting or endeavour is hindered. But man (Note, Prop. 9, 
Part III.) endeavours or desires to do nothing save what can 
follow from his given nature. Therefore man desires to 
attribute to himself no power of acting or (what is the same 
thing) no virtue which is proper to another nature and alien 
to his own. And therefore his desire cannot be hindered 
nor he himself saddened by the fact that he regards some 
virtue in some one dissimilar to himself, and consequently 
he cannot envy him ; but he can envy his equal, who is sup- 
posed to be of the same nature as himself. Q,e.d, 

Note , — ^^Vhen we said in the Note on Prop. 52, Part III., 
that we venerate a man by reasda of tl|p fact that we wonder 
at his prudence, courage, etc., we meant that that comes 
about (as can be seen of the Prop, itself) because we imagine 
those virtues to be possessed by that person alone and not 
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common to our nature : and therefore we do not envy them 
any more than we envy height in a tree or courage in a 
lion^ etc. 

Prop. LVJ. There are as many species of pleasure, pain, 
desire, and consequently any emotion which is composed of 
these, such as wavering of the mind, or which is derived from 
these, such as love, fear, hope, hate, etc., as there are species 
of objects by which we are affected. 

Proof , — Pleasure and pain, and consequently the emotions 
which are composed of or derived from these, are passions 
(Note, Prop, ii, Part III.); we also are passive in so far as we 
have inadequate ideas (Prop, i, Part III.), and in so far as 
we have them alon^are we passive (Prop. 3, Part III.), that 
is (see Note i, Prop. 40, Part II.), we are only necessarily 
passive in so far as we imagine, or (see Prop. 17, Part II., 
with its Note) in so far as we are affected by an emotion 
which involves the nature of our body and the nature of an 
external body. The nature, therefore, of each passion must 
so be explained necessarily that the nature of the object 
by which we are affected may be expressed. The pleasure 
which arises from the object, e.g. A, involves the nature of 
the object A, and the pleasure which arises from the object B 
involves the nature of that object B* and therefore these 
two pleasures are of different nature because they arise from 
causes of different nature. Thus also the emotion of sadness 
which arises from one object is different in nature from the 
sadness which arises from another cause, which also must 
be understood of love, hate, hope, fear, wavering of the 
mind, etc.- and therefore there are as many species of 
pleasure, pain, love, etc., as there are species of objects by 
which we are affected. But desire is the essence or nature 
of every one in so far as it is conceived as determined from 
any given disposition of the person to do anything (see 
Note, Prop. 9, Part III.). Therefore, according as each one 
is affected by external causes with this or that kind of 
pleasure, pain, love, hatred, that is, according as his nature 
is constituted in this or that manner, so will his desire be 
this or that, and the imture ^f one desire necessarily different 
to the nature of another as much as the emotions from which 
each one has arisen differ one from the other. Therefore 
there are as many species of desires as there are species of 
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pleasure, pain, love, etc., and consequently (from what has 
already been shown) as there are species of objects by which 
we are affected. Q.ed. 

Note , — ^Among the species of emotions, which (prev. Prop.) 
are of great number, the best known are luxury {luxuria), 
drunkenness {ebrietas), lust {libido), avarice {avariiia), and 
ambition {ambitio), which are only varieties of love or desire ; 
which explain the nature of this or that emotion according 
to the objects to which they refer. For by luxury, drunken- 
ness, lust, avarice, and ambition we understand nothing 
else than an immoderate love or desire for feasting, drinking, 
lechery, riches, and honour. Moreover, these emotions, in 
so far as we distinguish them from others merely by the 
object to which they refer, have no opposites. For temper- 
ance, sobriety, chastity, which we are wont to contrast with 
luxury, drunkenness, lust, etc., are not emotions or passions, 
but indicate strength of mind which moderates these 
emotions. The remaining species of emotions I cannot ex- 
plain here (for they are as many as there are objects), nor, 
if I cj^uld, would it be necessary. For it suffices for what 
we have in view, namely, to determine the strength of the 
emotions and the power of the mind in moderating them, 
to have a definition eff each emotion of universal application. 
It suffices, I say, for ui^Jo understand the common properties 
of the emotions and mind, so that we may be able to deter- 
mine of what kind and quantity is the power of the mind in 
moderating and checking the emotions. And so, although 
there is a great difference between this and that emotion of 
love, hate, or desire, e,g,, as the love for children and the love 
for a wife, it is not our place to take note of these differences 
or inquire any further into the origin and nature of the 
emotions. 

Prop. LVII. Any emotion of every individual differs from 
the emotion of another only in so far as the essence of one 
differs from the essence of another. 

Proof , — ^This Prop, is clear from Ax. i, which see after 
Lemma i. Note, Prop. 13, Part II. But nevertheless we shall 
prove it from the definitions of ttie thrie primary emotions. 

All emotions have reference to desire, pleasure, or pain, as 
the definitions which we gave of them show. But desire is 
the nature and essence of everything (see its def. in Note, 
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Prop. 9, Part III.): therefore the desire of one individual 
differs from the desire of another only inasmuch as the 
essence of one differs frpm the essence or nature of the other. 
Pleasure and pain are passions by which the power or 
endeavour of every person to persist in his own being is 
increased or diminished, aided or hindered (Prop, ii. 
Part III., and its Note). But by endeavour to persist in 
its being, in so far as it refers to the mind and body at the 
same time, we understand appetite and desire (Note, Prop. 
9, Part III.); therefore pleasure and pain are desire itself, 
or appetite, in so far as it is increased or diminished by 
external causes, helped or hindered, that is (same Note), they 
are the nature of every one. And therefore the pleasure or 
pain of one person ^liiffers only from the pleasure or pain of 
another in so far as the nature or essence of one differs from 
the nature or essence of another: and consequently any 
emotion of an individual, etc. Q.e.d. 

Note , — Hence it follows that the emotions of animals, 
which are called irrational (for we can in no wise doubt that 
brutes feel now we know the origin of the mind), differ only 
from the emotions of man inasmuch as their nature' differs 
from the nature of man. Horse and man are filled with the 
desire of procreation: the desire of the former is equine, 
while that of the latter is human, go also the lusts and 
appetites of insects, fish, and birds mu?t vary. Thus although 
each individual lives content and rejoices in the nature he 
has, yet the life in which each is content and rejoices is 
nothing else than the idea or soul of that individual: and 
therefore the joy of one only differs in nature from the joy 
of another in so far as the essence of one differs from the 
essence of another. Again, it follows from the previous 
proposition that there is a considerable difference between 
the joy of, e.g,, a drunkard and that which possesses a 
philosopher: which I wished to mention here by the way. 
This is what I have to say of the emotions which refer to 
man in so far as he is passive. It remains that I should 
add a few points which refer to him in so far as he is active. 

Prop. LVIII. Besides pleasure and desire, which are 
passions, there are other emotions of pleasure and pain 
which refer to us in so far as we are active. 

Proof . — ^When the mind conceives itself and its power of 
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acting, it rejoices (Prop. 53, Part III.). But the mind 
necessarily regards itself when it conceives a true or adequate 
idea (Prop. 43, Part II.). But the piind conceives certain 
adequate ideas (Note 2, Prop. 40, Part II.). Therefore it will 
also rejoice in so far as it conceives adequate ideas, that is 
(Prop. I, Part III.)> in so far as it is active. Again, the mind 
endeavours to persist in its being (Prop. 9, Part III.) in so 
far as it has both clear and distinct ideas and confused ones. 
But by endeavour we understand desire (Note, Prop. 9, 
Part III.). Therefore desire also has reference to us in so 
far as we understand, or (Prop, i. Part III.) in so far as we 
are active. Q.e.d. 

Prop. LIX. Among all the emotions vhich have reference 
to the n?ind, in so far as it is active, there are none which 
have not reference to pleasure or desire. 

Proof . — All emotions have reference to pleasure, pain, or 
desire, as the definitions which we gave of them show. But 
we understand by pain that the mind's power of thinking is 
diminished or hindered (Prop, ii, Part III., and its Note), 
and flierefore the mind in so far as it is saddened has its 
power of understanding, that is, its power of acting (Prop, i, 
Part III.), diminished or hindered. And therefore no emo- 
tions of pain can be *ref erred to the mind in so far as it is 
active, but only emotiSns of pleasure or desire which (prev. 
Prop.) thus far have reference to the mind. Q.e.d. 

Note . — ^All actions which follow from the emotions which 
have reference to the mind, in so far as it is active or under- 
stands, I refer to fortitude (Jortitudo), which I distinguish into 
two parts, courage or magnanimity {animositas) and nobility 
{generositas). For I understand by courage the desire by which 
each endeavours to preserve what is his own according to the 
dictate of reason alone. But by nobility I understand the 
desire by which each endeavours according to the dictate of 
reason alone to help and join to himself in friendship all other 
men. And so I refer those actions which work out the good 
of the agent to courage, and those which work out the good 
of others to nobility. Therefore temperance, sobriety, and 
presence of mind in danger, etc* are sif ecies of courage ; but 
modesty, clemency, etc., are species of nobility. And thus 
I think I have explained and shown through their primary 
causes the principal emotions and waverings of the mind 
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which arise from the composition of the three primary 
emotions, namely, pleasure, pain, and desire. And it is 
apparent from these propositions that we are driven about 
by external causes in many manners, and that we, like waves 
driven aboujt by contrary winds, waver and are unconscious of 
the issue and of our fate. But I said I have shown not all that 
can be given, but only the principal conflictions of the mind. 
For proceeding in the same way as above, we can easily show 
that love is united to repentance, disdain, and shame, etc. 
But I think it will be clear to all from the preceding pro- 
positions that the emotions can be compounded one with 
another in so many ways, and so many variations can arise 
from these combinations, that it were impossible to express 
them by any number. But for my purpose it suffices to 
have enumerated the principal ones; for the rest which I 
have omitted would be to satisfy the curious, not those who 
seek the profit of this. It remains, however, to be noted 
concerning love what very often happens while we are 
enjoying the thing which we desired, that the body from 
the enjoyment acquires a new disposition, by which it is 
determined in another way, and other images of thi. gs are 
aroused in it, and at the same time the mind begins to 
imagine and desire other things. E.g,, when we imagine 
something which is wont to dehght vs with its flavour, we 
desire to enjoy it, that is, to eat it. *But as soon as we enjoy 
it the stomach is filled and the body’s desire is turned in 
another direction. But if while the body is in this condition 
the image of this food, inasmuch as it is present, be stimulated, 
and consequently the endeavour or desire of eating it be 
stimulated, the new condition of the body will feel disgust 
at this desire or endeavour, and consequently the presence 
of the food which before we desired will now be odious to us, 
and this is what we call satiety or weariness (jasHdium aut 
icedium). For the rest, I have neglected the external modifi- 
cations of the body which are observable in emotions such 
as tremor, pallor, sobbing, and laughter, because they refer 
to the body without any relation to the mind. Again, as 
there are certain things to be noted with reference to the 
definitions of the enptions,®! shall repeat them in this order, 
with such notes as I think necessary. 
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Definitions of the Emotions 

I. Desire {cupiditas) is the very eesence of man in so far 
as it is conceived as determined to do something by some 
given modification of itself. 

Explanation , — ^We said above in the Note on Prop. 9, 
Part IIL, that desire was appetite with a consciousness of 
itself: and that appetite was the very essence of man in 
so far as it is determined to do such things as will serve for 
its preservation. But in the same note I also gave warning 
that in truth I recognise no difference between human 
appetite and desire. For whether a man be conscious of 
his appetite or whether he be not, his appetite remains the 
same notwithstanding: and therefore, 'lest I might seem 
guilty of tautology, I wished to explain desire by means of 
appetite, but I endeavoured at the same time to define it in 
such a way that I might comprehend in one all the en- 
deavours of human nature which we signify by the name of 
appetite, will, desire, or impulse. I might indeed have said 
that (Jfisire was the very essence of man in so far as it is 
conceived as determined to do something; but from this 
definition (Prop. 23, Part II.) it would not follow that the 
mind could be conscious of its appetite or desire. Therefore, 
in order to involve tk^ cause of this consciousness, it was 
necessary to add (same Prop.), in so far as it is conceived as 
determined by some modification of itself. For by modifica- 
tion of human nature we understand any disposition of that 
nature, whether it be innate, or whether it be conceived 
under the attribute of thought or extension alone, or whether 
it have reference to both at the same time. Hence by the 
name of desire I understand any endeavours, impulses, 
appetites, or volitions, which are various, according to the 
various dispositions of the said man, and often opposed one 
to the other as a man is drawn in different directions and 
knows not whither to turn. 

II. Pleasure {Icetitia) is man’s transition from a less state 
of perfection to a greater. 

III. Pain (tristitia) is man’s trftnsitic® from a greater state 
of perfection to a lesser. 

Explanation , — I say transition, for pleasure is not per- 
fection itself : for if a man were born with the perfection to 
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which he passes^ he would be composed without the emotion 
of pleasure; and the contrary to this makes it still more 
apparent. For that pain consists of a transition from a 
greater to a less perfection, and not of that less perfection 
itself, no one can deny, since man cannot thus far be saddened 
in so far as he participates in any perfection. Nor can we 
say that pain consists of the privation of a greater perfection, 
for privation is nothing. But the emotion of sadness or pain 
is an action (actus), which therefore cannot be anything else 
than the action of passing to a lesser state of perfection, that 
is, an action by which the power of action of a man is lessened 
or hindered (see Note, Prop, ii. Part III.). As for the 
definitions of laughter, giggling, melancholy, and grief, I omit 
them inasmuch as they have reference rather to the body, 
and are not species of pleasure or pain. 

IV. Wonder (admiratio) is the imagination of anything, 
in which the mind accordingly remains without motion 
because the imagination of this particular thing has no con- 
nection with the rest (see Prop. 52, with its Note). 

Explanation . — In the Note on Prop. 18, Part II., we 
showed what was the reason that the mind from the , con- 
templation of one thing passes at once to the contemplation 
of another, namely, that inasmuch ^ the images of those 
things were so intertwined and so arranged that one followed 
another, which therefore cannot be conceived if the image 
be new; but the mind will remain transfixed in the con- 
templation of that thing until it is determined by other 
causes for thinking otherwise. The imagination of a new 
thing, therefore, considered in itself, is of the same nature as 
other imaginations, and on that account I do not count 
wonder among the emotions, nor do I see why I should do 
so, since this distraction of the mind arises from no positive 
reason which attracts the mind from other things, but only 
from the fact that the cause is wanting why the mind, from 
the regarding of one thing, should pass to the thinking of 
others, I recognise, therefore (as I intimated in the Note 
of Prop. II, Part III.), only t^ree primary emotions, namely, 
pleasure, pain, and d^re; nor have I spoken of wonder for 
any other reason than that it is customary to speak of 
certain emotions which arise from the three primary ones 
by other names when they have reference to objects which 

I 
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we wonder at; and this same reason moves me to put for- 
ward also a definition of contempt (contsmius). 

V. Contempt is the imagination of anything which touches 
the mind so little that the mind is moved by the presence of 
that thing to think rather of things which are not contained 
in the thing than those which are contained in it (see Note, 
Prop. 52, Part III.). 

The definitions of veneration and scorn I pass over here, 
for I know not any emotions which arise therefrom. 

VI. Love {amor) is pleasure accompanied by the idea of 
an external cause. 

Explanation . — ^This definition sufficiently explains the 
essence of love. That one given by autliOrs who define that 
love is the wish of the lover to unite himself to the object 
loved, does not explain the essence of love, but a property 
thereof; and as the essence of love has not been perceived 
sufficiently by the authors in question, they accordingly 
have neither a clear conception of its property, and accord- 
ingly .^^heir definition is considered by all to be exceedingly 
obscure. But let it be remarked that when I say that it is 
a property of the essence of love that the lover wishes to 
be united to the object of his love, I do not understand by 
will or wish, consent, determination, or free decision (for this 
we have shown to be fictitious in Prop. 48, Part II.), nor 
even the wish of the lover to be united with the object of 
his love when it is absent, nor of continuing in its presence 
when it is present (for love can be conceived without either 
of these desires); but by wish I understand the satisfaction 
which is in the love by reason of the presence of the object 
loved, by which the pleasure of the lover is maintained, or at 
least cherished. 

VII. Hatred {odium) is pain accompanied by the idea of an 
external cause. 

Explanation .— must be noted here can easily be 
perceived from what was said in the explanation of the 
previous definition (see, moreover. Note, Prop. 13, Part III,). 

VIII. Inclination {jpropensiopi^ pleasure accompanied by 
the idea of anything which by accident is the cause of 
pleasure. 

^ IX, Aversion {aversio) is pain accompanied by the idea 
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of anything which is accidentally the cause of that pain (see 
Note, Prop. 15, Part III.). 

X. Devotion {devoth) is love towards him whom we 
admire or wonder at. . 

Explanation , — ^That wonder arises from the novelty of a 
thing we showed in Prop. 52, Part III. If, therefore, it comes 
to pass that we often imagine that which we wonder at, then 
we shall cease to wonder: and thus we see that devotion 
can easily degenerate into simple love. 

XL Derision {irrisio) is pleasure arisen from the fact that 
we imagine what we despise to be present in what we hate. 

Explanation , — In so far as we despise a thing which we 
hate, thus far we deny its existence (Note, Prop. 52, Part 
III,), and thus far we rejoice (Prop. 30, Part III.;. But as 
we suppose that man hates what he derides, it follows that 
this joy is not very staple (see Note, Prop. 47, Part III.). 

XII. Hope {spes) is an uncertain pleasure arisen from the 
idea of a thing past or future, the event of which we still 
doubt to some extent. 

XIII. Fear (metus) is an uncertain pain arisen from the 
idea of something past or future of wjiose event we doubt 
somewhat. 

Explanation , — It follows from these definitions that fear 
cannot be without hope nor hope without fear. For he that 
depends on hope and doubts the event of a thing, is supposed 
to imagine something which cuts off the existence of that 
thing in the future: and therefore thus far he is pained 
(Prop. 19, Part HI.), and consequently, while he depends on 
hope he has fears as to the event of the thing. He, on the 
other hand, that is in fear, that is, who doubts concerning 
the event of a thing which he hates, imagines also something 
which cuts off the existence of that thing: and therefore 
(Prop. 20, Part III.) he rejoices, and consequently thus far 
has hope that it will not come to pass. 

XIV. Confidence {securitas) is pleasure arisen from the 

idea of a past or future thing of which the cause of doubt 
is overborne. # • 

XV. Despair {desperatio) is pain arisen from the idea of a 
thing past or future of which all cause of doubt is removed. 

Explanation , — Confidence therefore arises from hope, and 
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despair from fear, when all cause of doubt as to the event 
of a thing is removed, which takes place because a man 
imagines a thing past or future to be»present, or because he 
imagines other things which cut off the existence of those 
things which brought doubt to him. For although we may 
never be certain as to the event of individual things (Note, 
Prop. 31, Part IL), it can nevertheless come to pass that we 
have no doubt concerning their event. For we have shown 
that it is a different thing not to doubt concerning a thing 
(see Note, Prop. 49, Part II.) and to be certain about it: 
and therefore it may come to pass that we are affected with 
the same emotion of pleasure or pain from the image of a 
thing past or future as from the image of a thing present, 
as we showed in Prop. 18, Part III., ^khich see, together 
with its second note. 

XVI. Joy {gaudium) is pleasure accompanied by the idea 
of a past thing which surpassed our hope in its event. 

XVII. Disappointment {conscienticB morsus) is pain accom- 
paniecj-by the idea of a past thing which surpassed our hope 
in its event. 

XVIII. Pity {commiseratio) is pain accompanied by the 
idea of an ill which Happened to another whom we imagine 
similar to ourselves (sSf Note, Prop. 22, and Note, Prop. 27, 
Part III.). 

Explanation . — Between pity and compassion {miser icor did) 
there seems to be no difference save perhaps this, that pity 
has reference to a particular emotion, while compassion to 
a habit. 

XIX. Favour {favor) is love towards some one who has 
benefited another. 

XX. Indignation {indignalio) is hatred towards some one 
who has maltreated another. 

Explanation . — ^These names are, I know, used to signify 
something beyond their common limit, but it is my purpose 
not to explain the meanings of words, but the nature of 
things, and to explain them in ^uch words whose meanings, 
according to current use, are not debidched by the meaning 
which I wish to attach to them : this warning should suffice 
once for all. As for the cause of these emotions, see Coroll, i. 
Prop. 27, and Coroll., Prop. 22, Part III. 
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XXI. Partiality {exisHmatio) is estimating something too 
highly by reason of love. 

XXII. Disparagement (despectus) is estimating something 
too lowly by reason of hatred. 

Explanation, — Partiality is therefore an effect or property 
of love, while disparagement is an effect or property of hate: 
and therefore partiality may also be defined as love in so far 
as it thus affects man so that he estimates a thing too highly, 
and on the other hand, disparagement as hatred in so far as it 
thus affects man that he underestimates him whom he hates 
(see on this point Note, Prop. 26, Part IIL), 

XXIII. Envy {invidia) is hatred in so far as it so affects 
man that he is pained at the good fortune and rejoiced at 
the evil fortune of another. 

Explanation, — Envy is commonly opposed or contrasted 
with compassion {misericordia), which therefore may be thus 
defined despite the usual meaning of the word. 

XXIV. Compassion (misericordia) is love in so far as it so 
affects man that he rejoices at the good fortune of anc Iher and 
is saddened at his evil fortune. 

Explanation, — For the rest concerning envy, see Note, 
Prop. 24, and Note, Prop. 32, Part Ilf. These are emotions 
of pleasure and pain which are accorilpanied by the idea of 
an external thing as cause, cither through itself or by accident. 
I now pass on to those emotions which the idea of a thing 
internal accompany as cause. 

XXV. Self-complacency (acquiescentia in seipso) is pleasure 
arising from the fact that man regards himself and his power 
of acting. 

XXVI. Humility (huinilitas) is pain arising from the fact 
that man regards his want of power or weakness. 

Explanation, — Self-complacency is opposed to humility 
in so far as by it we understand pleasure which arises from 
the fact that we regard our power of acting; but in so far 
as we understand by it pleasure accompanied by the idea 
of some deed which we lijiink we have done by the free 
decision of the minc^ it is opposed to repentance, which can 
thus be defined by us: 

XXVII. Repentance (poenitentia) is pain accompanied by 
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the idea of some deed which we think we have done by the 
free decision of the mind. 

Explanation , — We have shown the causes of these emo- 
tions in Note, Prop. 51, 53, 54, 55, and its Note, Part III, 
Concerning the free decision of the mind, however, see Note, 
Prop. 35, Part II. But here, moreover, this notable point 
arises, that it is not wonderful that pain should follow all 
those actions which according to custom are called v/icked 
{pravus), and those which are called right {rectus) should be 
followed by pleasure. For we can understand from what 
has been said above that this most certainly depends upon 
education. Parents, by reprobating wicked actions and 
reproving their children on the committal of them, and on 
the other hand, by persuading to and praising good or right 
actions, have brought it about that the' former should be 
associated with pain and the latter with pleasure. This also 
is proved by experience. For custom and religion are not 
the same to all : but on the contrary, what is sacred to some 
is profane to others, and what is honourable to some is dis- 
graceful to others. Therefore, according as each has been 
educated, so he repents of or glories in his actions, 

XXVIII. Pride {superbia) is over - estimation of oneself 
by reason of self-love 

Explanation, — Pride* is different from partiality, for the 
latter has reference to the over-estimation of an external 
object, while the former has reference to self-over-estimation. 
However, as partiality is the effect or property of love, so 
pride is that of self-love {philautia), which therefore may be 
defined as love of self, or self-complacency, in so far as it 
thus affects man so as to over-estimate himself (see Note, 
Prop. 26, Part III.). There is no contrary to this emotion. 
For no one under-estimates oneself by reason of self-hate, 
that is, no one under-estimates himself in so far as he imagines 
that he cannot do this or that. For whatever a man imagines 
that he cannot do, he imagines it necessarily, and by that 
very imagination he is so disposed that in truth he cannot 
do what he imagines he cannot do. For so long as he 
imagines that he cannot do thii^'or th^t, so long is he deter- 
mined not to do it: and consequently, so long it is impossible 
to him that he should do it. However, if we pay attention 
to these things, which depend solely on opinion, we shall 
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be able to conceive that it is possible that a man should 
under-estimate himself. For it can well come to pass that 
any one, while sadly regarding his weakness, should imagine 
that he is despised by* all, and that while all other men are 
thinking of nothing less than of despising him. A man, 
moreover, 'may under-estimate himself if he deny himself 
something in the present with relation to future time of 
which he is uncertain: as, for example, if he should deny 
that he can conceive anything certain, or desire or do any- 
thing save what is wicked and disgraceful, etc. We could, 
moreover, say that any one under-estimates himself when we 
see that he dares not do certain things from too great a fear 
of shame which others who are his equals do without any fear. 
We can therefore oppose this emotion to pride; I shall call 
it self-despising or dejection {abjectio). For en self-com- 
placency arises from pride, so self - despising arises from 
humility ; and this therefore may thus be defined : 

XXIX. Self-despising or dejection {abjeciio) is under-esti- 
mating oneself by reason of pain. 

Explanation . — We are wont, nevertheless, to contrast pride 
with humility, but then more when we regard their effects 
than their nature. For we are wont to call him proud who 
praises himself too much (see Note,* Prop. 30, Part III.), 
who relates only his own great deed^ and only the evil ones 
of others, who wishes to be before others, and who lives with 
that gravity and adornment which is natural to those who 
are far above him in rank. On the other hand, we call him 
humble who often blushes, who confesses his faults, and 
relates the virtues and great deeds of others, who yields to 
all, who walks with a bowed head, and neglects to take upon 
himself any ornament of dress. But these emotions of humility 
and self-despising are very rare, for human nature considered 
in itself strives as much as possible against them (see Prop. 
15 and 54, Part III.); and therefore those who are believed 
to be most abject and humble are usually most ambitious 
and envious. 

XXX. Honour or glory {gloria) is pleasure accompanied by 

the idea of some action odours which we imagine others to 
praise. • 

XXXI. Shame {pudor) is pain accompanied by the idea 
of some action of our own which we imagine others to blame. 
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Explanation , — Concerning these see Note, Prop. 30, 
Part III. But this difference must be noted, namely, the 
difference between shame and bashfulness (verecundia). For 
shame is pain which follows the deed of which we are ashamed ; 
but bashfulness is the fear or dread of shame by which a man is 
prevented from committing a shameful action. ’To bashful- 
ness impudence is usually opposed, which in truth is not an 
emotion, as I shall show in its place; but the names of 
emotions (as I have already pointed out) have more reference 
to use than nature. And thus I have completed what I 
proposed to explain, namely, the emotions which arise from 
pleasure or pain, I now proceed to those which I refer to 
desire. 

XXXIL Regret (desiderium) is the 'desire or appetite 
of possessing something which is fostered by the memory of 
that thing, and at the same time hindered by the memory 
of other things which cut off the existence of the thing 
desired. 

Explanation . — ^When we remember anything, as I have 
already#^said often, we are so disposed by that act of remem- 
bering that we regard it with the same emotion as if it were 
present; but this disposition or endeavour, while we are 
awake, is very often hindered by the images of things which 
cut off the existenceVf that thing which we remember. 
When, therefore, we remember something which affects us 
with a kind of pleasure, by that very fact we endeavour to 
regard it as present with the same emotion of pleasure; but 
this endeavour is immediately checked by the recollection of 
things which cut off its existence. Wherefore regret is in 
truth pain which is opposed to that pleasure which arises 
from the absence of that thing which we hate, concerning 
which see Note, Prop. 47, Part III. But as the name regret 
seems to have reference to desire, I have therefore referred 
this emotion to the emotions arising from desire. 

XXXIII. Emulation {(emulatio) is the desire of anything 
which is engendered in us from the fact that we imagine 
others to desire it also. 

Explanation . — He that runs aWay b|icause he sees others 
do so, or who is afraid because he sees that others are, or 
also he who, because he sees some other burning his hand, 
draws his hand towards him and moves his body as if his 
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own hand were bumt^ is said to imitate the emotions of any 
other^ but not to emulate him: not because we know any 
difference between the cause of imitation and the cause of 
emulation, but becaus 5 it has become customary to call him 
who imitates what we think to be honourable, useful, or 
pleasant, emulous. As for the rest concerning the, cause of 
emulation, see Prop. 27, Part III., with its Note. The reason 
why envy is generally united to this emotion can be seen 
from Prop. 32, Part III., with its Note. 

XXXIV. Gratefulness or gratitude {gratia seu gratitudo) is 
the desire or zeal for love by which we endeavour to benefit 
him who has benefited us from a similar emotion of love (see 
Prop. 39, with the Note on Prop. 41, Part III.). 

XXXV. Benevolence (benevolentia) is the desire of bene- 
fiting those whom we pity (see Note, Prop. 27, Part III.). 

XXXVI. Anger (tra) is the desire whereby through hatred 
we are incited to work evil to him whom we hate (see Prop. 39, 
Part IIL). 

XXXVII. Vengeance {vindicta) or revenge is the desire by 
which we are incited through reciprocated hatred co work 
evil to him who has worked evil to us from a similar emotion 
(see Coroll. 2, Prop. 40, Part III., withdts Note). 

XXXVIII. Cruelty or savageness ^udelitas seu scevitas) is 
the desire whereby any one is incited to work evil to one whom 
we love or whom we pity. 

Explanation. — Cruelty is opposed to clemency {dementia), 
which is not a passion, but a power of the mind wherewith 
man moderates his desire for anger and revenge. 

XXXIX. Timidity {timer) is the desire of avoiding a greater 
evil which we fear by encountering a lesser one (see Note, 
Prop. 39, Part III.). 

XL. Daring {audacia) is the desire whereby any one is 
incited to do anything with a danger which his equals dare 
not encounter, 

XLI. Cowardice {pusillanimitas) belongs to him whose 
desire is hindered by the fear or dread of a danger which his 
equals dare to under;|o. * 

Explanation, — Cowardice therefore is nothing else than 
the fear of some evil which many are not wont to fear: 
wherefore I do not refer it to the emotions of desire. I 
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wished, however, to explain it here, because in so far as we 
r^ard desire it is really opposed to the emotion of daring. 

XLII. Consternation {consternatio^ belongs to him whose 
desire of avoiding an evil is hindered by his wonderment at 
the evil which he fears. 

Explanation. — Consternation is therefore a species of 
cowardice. But as consternation arises from a double fear, 
it can be more conveniently defined as fear which holds a 
man stupefied or hesitating in such a manner that he cannot 
remove the difficulty in his way. I say stupefied in so far as 
we understand his desire of removing his evil to be hindered 
by wonder; I say hesitating, on the other hand, in so far as 
we conceive that desire to be hindered by the fear of another 
evil which equally torments him: so fchat it comes about 
that he knows not which of the two to Woid. On this see 
Note, Prop. 39, and Note, Prop. 52, Part III. As for 
cowardice and daring, see Note, Prop. 51, Part III. 

XLIII. Politeness or modesty {humanitas sen modestia) is 
the desire of doing such things as please men and omitting 
such ag do not. 

XLIV. Ambition (ambitio) is the immoderate desire of 
glory or honour. 

Explanation. — ^Amtition is the desire by which all the 
emotions (Prop. 31 ^firad 27, Part III.) are fostered and 
encouraged: and thus this emotion can scarcely be over- 
come. For as long as man is held by any desire, he is also 
held by this. “ The very best men,” says Cicero (pro Archia, 
cap. 2; cf, Tiiscul. disput. I., cap. 15), ‘‘are especially 
guided by glory. Philosophers, who write on the despising 
of glory, affix their names to their books,” etc. 

XLV. Luxury {luxuria) is the immoderate desire or even 
love of feasting. 

XLVI. Drunkenness (ebrietas) is the immoderate desire, and 
love, of drinking. 

XLVII. Avarice {avaritia) is the immoderate desire or love 
of riches. 

XLVIII. Lust {libido) is des»e an^^love in sexual inter- 
course. 

Explanation. — Whether this desire for sexual intercourse be 
moderate or not, it is wont to be called lust. Moreover, these 
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last five emotions (as I gave notice of in the Note, Prop, 
56, Part III.) have no contraries. For modesty is a species 
of ambition (see Note, Prop. 29, Part III.). I also gave 
warning that temperance {temperantia)^ sobriety {sohriet<zs)y 
and chastity (castitas) indicate strength of mind, and are 
not passions. It may, however, come to pass that an 
avaricious man or an ambitious or timid one may refrain 
from over-eating, over-drinking, or sexual intercourse, yet 
avarice, drunkenness, and timidity are not contrary to 
luxury, drunkenness, and chastity. For an avaricious man 
would wish to gorge himself on the meat and drink of another ; 
an ambitious man will moderate himself in nothing provided 
that he think his excesses secret ; and if he live among people 
drunken and lustfu!^ the fact that he is ambitious will make 
him more prone td those vices. Lastly, a timid, man does 
what he does not wish to do. For although an avaricious 
man will throw all his wealth into the sea for the purpose of 
saving his life, he remains nevertheless avaricious; and if 
a lustful man is pained in such a way that he cannot indulge 
himself as usual, he does not thereby cease to be lustful. So 
that, to put it absolutely, these emotions have not 'lo great 
regard for the acts themselves of feasting, drinking, etc., as 
for the desire or love for them. Noticing, therefore, can be 
opposed to these emotions save nobility and magnanimity 
{generositas et animositas), of which > shall speak presently. 

The definitions of jealousy {zeloiypia) and the other 
waverings of the mind I pass over in silence, for they arise 
from emotions which we have already described, and many 
of them have no names, which shows that for ordinary use 
it suffices to know them in general. It follows, however, 
from the definitions of the emotions which I have explained, 
that they all have arisen from desire, pleasure, or pain, or 
rather only these three exist, each of which is wont to be 
called by various names, by reason of its various relations 
and extrinsic marks. If, therefore, we regard these three 
primary emotions and what we said above concerning the 
nature of the mind, we can thus define the emotions in so far 
as they have reference to the mind itself. 

General d1:finition of the Emotions 

Emotion, which is called passiveness of the soul {paihema 
animi), is a confused idea wherewith the mind affirms a 
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greater or less power of existing {vis existendt) of its body or 
of any part of it than before, and which being granted, the 
mind is thereby determined to think of one thing rather 
than of another. * 

Explanation , — I say, in the first place, that emotion, or 
passion of the soul, is a “ confused idea.’’ J'or we have 
shown that the mind only thus far suffers or is passive (see 
Prop. 3, Part III.) in so far as it has inadequate or confused 
ideas. I say again, wherewith the mind affirms a greater or 
less power of existing of its body or any part of it than 
before. For all the ideas of bodies which we have, indicate 
rather the actual disposition of our own body (Coroll. 2, 
Prop. 16, Part III.) than the nature of the external body; 
but this idea, which constitutes the form {forma) of the 
emotion, must indicate or express the disposition of the body, 
or of some part of it which the body or that part possesses 
by reason of the fact that its power of acting or existing is 
increased or diminished, aided or hindered. But it must be 
noted when I say ‘‘ a greater or less power of existing than 
before,” that I do not understand that the mind compares 
the pr&ent condition of the body with the past, but that the 
idea which constitutes the form of the emotion affirms some- 
thing concerning the body whereby more or less reality is 
really involved thanj^efore. And inasmuch as the essence 
of the mind consists of this (Prop, ii and 13, Part II.), that 
it affirms the actual existence of its body, and as we under- 
stand by perfection the very essence of the thing, it follows, 
therefore, that the mind passes to a greater or less perfection 
when it happens to affirm something concerning its body, 
or some part of it, which involves more or less reality than 
before. When, therefore, I said above that the mind’s power 
of thinking was increased or diminished, I wished nothing 
else to be understood than that the mind had formed an idea 
of its body, or some part of it, which expressed more or less 
reality than it had affirmed concerning its body. For the 
excellence of ideas and the actual power of thinking is 
estimated from the excellence of the object. I added, 
moreover, “ and which being granted, the mind is thereby 
determined to think this rather tj^an of that,” in order 
that, besides the nature of pleasure and pain which the first 
part of the definition explains, I might also express the 
nature of desire. 



FOURTH PART 


ON HUMAN SERVITUDE, OR THE STRENGTH 
OF THE EMOTIONS 

Preface 

Human lack of power in moderating and checking the 
emotions I call servitude. For a man who is submissive to 
his emotions is nothin power over himself, but in the hands 
of fortune to such an extent that he is often constrained, 
although he may see what is better for him, to follow what 
is worse (see Ovid, Metam.y VII. 20). I purpose accord- 
ingly in this part to show the reason for this, and what there 
is good and bad in the emotions. But before I begin I must 
preface something concerning perfection and imperiection, 
and then good and bad. 

He that determines to do anything, and finishes it, calls it 
perfect, and that not only himself, b^it any one else who 
rightly knows, or thinks he knows, t^e mind of the author 
of that work or his design. For example, if any one sees 
some work (which I suppose not yet finished), and knows that 
the design of the author of that work is to build a house, he 
will call that house imperfect, and on the contrary, perfect 
as soon as he sees it brought to the finish which its author 
determined to give to it. But if any one sees some piece of 
work the like of which he had never seen, and does not know 
the mind of the artificer, he clearly will not know whether 
the work be perfect or not. This seems to have been the 
first meaning of these words. But afterwards, when men 
began to form general ideas and to think out general notions 
for houses, buildings, towers, etc., and to prefer certain 
notions to others, it came to pass that every one called that 
perfect which he saw io agrffe with the general notion which 
he had formed of that sort of thing, and on the contrary, 
imperfect what he saw less agree with his general notion, 
although in the opinion of the artificer it might be correct* 

141 
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There seems to be no other reason that men should call 
natural things which are not made with human hands perfect 
or imperfect: for men are wont to form general notions of 
natural as well as artificial things, which they regard as 
models to which nature looks for guidance (for they think 
she does nothing without some end in view). When, there- 
fore, they see something to take place in nature which less 
agrees with the exemplary notion which they have of that 
kind of thing, they think that nature has been guilty of 
error and has gene astray to have left that thing im- 
perfect. We see thus that men have been wont to call 
things of nature perfect or imperfect from prejudice rather 
than from a true knowledge, for we showed in the appendix 
of the first part that nature does not act ^ith an end in view: 
for that eternal and infinite being we call God or nature 
acts by the same necessity as that by which it exists, for we 
showed that it acts from the same necessity of its nature as 
that by which it exists (see Prop. 16, Part I.). Therefore 
the reason or cause why God or nature acts, or why they 
exist, i| one and the same; therefore, as God exists with no 
end in view, he cannot act with any end in view, but has no 
principle or end either in existing or acting. A cause, then, 
that is called final i^ nothing save human appetite itself in 
so far as it is considen^ as the principle or primary cause of 
anything, £.g., when we say that habitation is the final 
cause of this or that house, we understand nothing else than 
this, that man had a desire of building a house from his 
imagining the conveniences of domestic life. Wherefore 
habitation, in so far as it is considered as a final cause, is 
nothing save this individual appetite (or desire), which in 
truth is the effecting cause considered as primary, for 
that men are commonly ignorant of the causes of their 
appetites. For they are, as I have already said, conscious 
of their actions and appetites, but ignorant of the causes by 
which they are determined to desire anything. The common 
saying of the vulgar, that nature sometimes is guilty of 
error and goes astray and produces imperfect things, I 
include in the comments which I made in the appendix of 
Part I. Therefore perfection and imferfection are in truth 
only modes of thinking, namely notions, which we are wont 
to invent owing to the fact that we compare reciprocally 
individuals of the same species or kind. And on that account 
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(see above, Def. 6, Part IT*) I said that by reality and perfec- 
tion I understood the same thing. For we are wont to refer 
all individuals of natuje to one class which we call most 
general, namely, to the notion of being which appertains 
absolutely to all individuals of nature. In so far as we refer 
the individuals of nature to this one class, and compare them 
reciprocally, and find that some have more reality or per- 
fection than others, thus far we call some more perfect than 
others; and in so far as we attribute to them something 
which involves negation, as term, end, weakness, etc., thus 
far we call them imperfect, inasmuch as they do not affect 
our mind as much as those which we call perfect, and not 
because there is something wanting in them which is part of 
their nature, or that nature has gone astray. For nothing 
is attracted to the nature of anything than that whibh follows 
from the necessity of the nature of the effecting cause, and 
whatever follows from the necessity of the nature of the 
effecting cause, necessarily happens. * 

As for the terms good and bad, they indicate nothing 
positive in things considered in themselves, nor are they 
anything else than modes of thought, or notions, which we 
form from the comparison of things mutually. For one and 
the same thing can at the same time be good, bad, and 
indifferent. F.g., music is good to ^ melancholy, bad to 
those who mourn, and neither goocT^nor bad to the deaf. 
Although this be so, these words must be retained by us. 
For inasmuch as we desire to form an idea of man as a type 
of human nature to which we may look, we must retain 
these words for our use in the sense I have spoken of. There- 
fore, in the following propositions I shall understand by 
good what we certainly know to be a means of our attaining 
that type of human nature which we have set before us; 
and by bad, that which we know certainly prevents us from 
attaining the said type. Again, we shall call men more 
perfect or imperfect in so far as they approach or are distant 
from this type. For most specially must it be noted that 
when I say a man passes from a less to a greater perfection, 
and the contrary, that I do not understand that he is changed 
from one essence or fdrm info another, €,g,, a horse would be 
equally destroyed if it were changed into a man as if it were 
changed into an insect; but that his power of acting, in so 
far as this is understood by his nature, we conceive to be 
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increased or diminished. Finally, by perfection in general I 
shall understand, as I said, reality, that is, the essence of any- 
thing, in so far as it exists and operates in a certain manner, 
without any consideration of time. For no individual thing 
can be said to be more perfect because it has remained in 
existence longer: the duration of things cannot be deter- 
mined by their essence, since the essence of things does not 
involve a certain and determined time of existing; but 
everything, whether it be more or less perfect, shall persist 
in existing with the same force with which it began to exist, 
so that in this all things are equal. 


Definitions 

% 

I. By Good (bonum) I understand that which we certainly 
know to be useful to us. 

II. But by Bad {malfim) I understand that which we cer- 
tainly know will prevent us from partaking any good. 

Concerning these definitions, see the foregoing preface 
towards the end. 

III. I call individual things Contingent {contingentes) in so 
far as while we regard their essence alone, we find nothing 
which imposes their ^gcistence necessarily, or which neces- 
sarily excludes it. 

IV. I call the same individual things Possible (possibiles) 
in so far as while we regard the causes by which they must 
be produced, we know not whether they are determined to 
produce them. 

In the Note i, Prop. 33, Part I., I made no distinction 
between possible and contingent, because it was not necessary 
to distinguish them accurately there. 

V. In the following propositions I shall understand by 
Contrary Emotions {affectus contrarii) those which' draw a 
man in different directions, although they may be of the 
same kind, as luxury and avarice, which are species of love, 
and are contrary not by nature but by accident. 

VI. What I understand emotion towards a thing 
future, present, or past, I have explained in Notes i and 2, 
Prop, iS, Part III., which see. 

But it is the place here to note that we can only dis- 
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tinctly im^ine distance of time, like that of space, up to a 
certain limit, that is, just as those things which are beyond 
two hundred paces fron\us, or whose distance from the place 
where we are exceeds that which we can distinctly imagine, 
we are wont^to imagine equally distant from us and as if they 
were in the same plane, so also those objects whose time of 
existing we imagine to be distant from the present by a 
longer interval than that which we are accustomed to 
imagine, we imagine all to be equally distant from the 
present, and refer them all to one moment bf time. 

VII. By End {finis), with which in view we do anything, 
I understand a desire. 

VIII. By Virtue (virtus) and Power {potentia) I under- 
stand the same thing, that is (Prop. 7, Part III.), virtue, in 
so far as it has reference to man, is his essence or nature in 
so far as he has the power of effecting something which can 
only be understood by the laws of that nature. 

Axiom. There is no individual thing in nature than which 
there is none more powerful or stronger; but whatever is 
given, there is also something stronger given by which that 
given thing can be destroyed. 

Propositions 

Prop. I. Nothing positive, which a false idea has, is 
removed from the presence of what is true in so far as it is 
true! 

Proof , — ^Falsity consists solely of the privation of know- 
ledge which is involved by inadequate ideas (Prop, 35, Part 
II.). Nor do these have anything positive, by reason of 
which they are called false (Prop. 33, Part II.); but on the 
Contrary, in so far as they have reference to God, they are 
true (Prop. 32, Part IL). If, therefore, that which is positive, 
possessed by a false idea, were removed from the presence of 
what is true in so far as it is true, then a true idea would be 
removed from itself, which (Prop. 4, Part III.) is absurd. 
Therefore nothing positive, e^. Q,e.d. 

Note , — ^This proposilion is understood more clearly from 
Coroll. 2, Prop. 16, Part II. For imagination is an idea 
which indicates rather the present disposition of the hum^ 
body than the nature of an external body, not indeed dis- 

Y 
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tinctly, but confusedly : whence it comes about that the mind 
is said to err. when we look at the sun, we imagine it 

to be about two hundred paces distant from us, in which we 
are deceived as long as we are ignorant of the true distance. 
When the distance is known the error is removed, but not 
the imagination, that is, the idea of the sun which explains 
its nature in so far only as the body is affected by it; and 
therefore, although we know the real distance, nevertheless 
we img^ine that we are close to it. For, as I said in the 
Note, Prop. 35, Part II., we do not think that the sun is 
near to us because we are ignorant of the true distance, but 
because the mind imagines the magnitude of the sun in so 
far as the body is affected by it. Thus when the rays of 
the sun filling on the surface of water, are reflected to our 
eyes, then we imagine it as if it were in the water, although 
we know its proper place. And thus other imaginations by 
which the mind is deceived, whether they indicate the 
natural disposition of the body or whether that its power of 
acting is increased or diminished, are not contrary to what 
is tru^, nor do they vanish at its presence. It happens 
indeed that when we falsely fear some evil, that the fear 
vanishes when we hear a true account; but the contrary also 
happens when we f&r an evil which is certain to come, and 
our fear vanishes wh%i we hear a false account. And there- 
fore these imaginations do not vanish at the presence of truth 
in so far as it is truth, but because other imaginations 
stronger than these arrive and cut off the present existence 
of the things which we imagine, as we showed in Prop. 17, 
Part II. 

Prop. II. We are passive in so far as we are a part of 
nature which cannot be conceived through itself without 
others. 

Proof , — We are said to be passive when something takes 
place in us of which we are only the partial cause (Def. 2, 
Part III,), that is (Def. i. Part III.)> something which cannot 
be deduced solely from the laws of our nature. We are 
passive, therefore, in so far as we are part of nature which 
cannot be conceived through it^llf witj^out other parts. Q.e,d. 

Prop. III. The force with which man persists in existing 
is limited, and is far surpassed by the power of external 
causes. 
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Proof , — ^This is clear from the axiom of this part. For 
with a given man there is given something, say A, stronger 
than he, and given A, ^ there is given something, say B, 
stronger than A, and so on to infinity. And therefore the 
power of man is limited by the power of some other thing, 
and infinitely surpassed by the power of external causes. 
Q.e,d, 

Prop. IV. It cannot happen that a man should not be a 
part of nature, and that he should be gfble not to suffer 
changes, save those which can be understood through his 
nature alone, and of which he is the adequate cause. 

Proof — The power with which individual things, and 
consequently man, preserves his being is the very^ power of 
God or nature (Coroll., Prop. 24, Part I.), not in so far as he 
is infinite, but in so far as he can be explained through actual 
human essence (Prop. 7, Part HI.). Therefore the power of 
man, in so far as it is explained through its actual essence, 
is a part of the infinite power of God or nature, that is, of 
his essence (Prop. 34, Part I.): which was the firsts point. 
Again, if it can come to pass that a man can suffer no changes 
save those that can be understood through the nature alone 
of that man, it would follow (Prop. 4 and 6, Part III.) that 
he cannot perish, and that he will liv^f necessity for ever. 
But this must follow from a cause whose power is finite or 
infinite, namely, from the mere power of man, that he would 
be able to remove changes which arise from external causes 
from him, or from the infinite power of nature by which all 
individual things are so directed that man can suffer no 
other changes than those which serve for his preservation. 
But the first point (from the prev. Prop., whose application 
is universal) is absurd. Therefore, if it could come to pass 
that man should suffer no changes save those that can be 
understood through the mere nature of man himself, and 
consequently, as we have already shown, that he should 
exist for ever, this would have to follow from the infinite 
power of God. Consequently (Prop. 16, Part I.) the order 
of the whole of nature woul^have to be deduced in so far 
as it is considered uflder Ae attributes pf thought and 
extension from the necessity of divine nature, in so far as it 
is considered as affected by the idea of some man. And 
therefore (Prop. 21, Part I.) it would follow that man was 
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infinite, which (by the first part of this proof) is absurd*. It 
cannot therefore happen that a man should suffer no changes 
save those of which he is the adequa|;e cause. 

Corollary . — Hence it follows that man is always necessarily 
liable to passions, that he always follows the common order 
of nature and obeys it, and that he accommodates himself to it 
as much as the nature of things demands. 

Prop. V. The force and increase of any passion, and its 
persistence in exiting, are not defined by the power whereby 
we endeavour to persist in existing, but by the power of an 
external cause compared with our own. 

Proof . — ^The essence of passion cannot be explained merely 
through Qur essence (Def. i and 2, Part ’JJL), that is (Prop. 7, 
Part III.), the power of passion cannot be defined by the 
power with which we endeavour to persist in our being; but 
(as in Prop. 16, Part II., was shown) it must necessarily be 
defined by the power of some external cause compared with 
our own. Q,e.d. 

t 

Prop. VI. The force of any passion or emotion can so 
surpass the rest of the actions or the power of a man that 
the emotion adheres^^ obstinately to him. 

Proof . — ^The force %md increase of any passion, and its 
persistence in existing, is defined by the power of an external 
cause compared with ours (prev. Prop.): and therefore 
(Prop. 3, Part IV.) it can surpass a man^s power, etc. Q.e.d. 

Prop. VII. An emotion can neither be hindered nor 
removed save by a contrary emotion and one stronger in 
checking emotion. 

Proof, — Kn emotion, in so far as it has reference to the 
mind, is an idea wherewith the mind affirms a greater or less 
force of existing of its body than before (General Definition 
of the Emotions, which will be found towards the end of the 
third part). When, therefore, the mind is assailed by any 
emotion, the body is affected at the same time by a modifica- 
tion whereby its power of ^ting is either increased or 
diminished. Now this modificatioif'of the body (Prop. 5, 
Part IV.) receives from its cause the force for persisting in 
its being, which therefore can neither be restrained nor 
removed save by a bodily cause (Prop. 4, Part III.) which 
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affects the body with a modification contrary to that one 
(Prop. 5, Part III.) and stronger than it (Ax., Part IV,). 
And therefore (Prop. 12, Part II.) the mind is affected by 
the idea of a modificfition stronger and contrary to the 
previous one, that is (Gen. Def. Emo.), the mind will be 
affected with an emotion stronger and contrary to the 
former which cuts off the existence of or takes away the 
former: and thus the emotion can neither be checked nor 
removed save by a contrary and stronger emotion. Q.e,d. 

Corollary , — ^An emotion, in so far as it has reference to the 
mind, can neither be hindered nor destroyed save through 
the idea of a contrary modification of the body and one 
stronger than the modification which we suffer. For the 
emotion which we suffer cannot be checked or removed save 
by an emotion stronger than it and contrary to^ it (prev. 
Prop.), that is (Gen. Def. Emo.), save through the idea of a 
modification of the body stronger than and contrary to the 
modification which we suffer. 

Prop. VIII. The knowledge of good or evil is nothing 
else than the emotion of pleasure or pain, in so far as^we are 
conscious of it. 

Proof . — We call that good or evil which is useful or the 
contrary for our preservation (Def. i arfd 2, Part IV.), that 
is (Prop. 7, Part III.), which increase or diminishes, helps 
or hinders our power of acting. And so, in so far as (see 
def. pleasure and pain, Note, Prop, ii, Part III.) we perceive 
anything to affect us with pleasure or pain, we call it good 
or evil; and therefore the knowledge of good or evil is 
nothing else than the idea of pleasure or pain which follows 
necessarily from the emotion of pleasure or pain (Prop. 22, 
Part II.). But this idea is united to the emotion in the 
same manner as the mind is united to the body (Prop. 21, 
Part II.), that is (as was shown in the Note on that Prop.), 
this idea is not distinguished in truth from that emotion or 
(Gen. Def. Emo.) from the idea of the modification of the body 
save in conception alone. Therefore this knowledge of good 
and evil is nothing else than emotion itself, in so far as we 
are conscious of it. Q.e,d. ^ 

Prop. IX. An emotion whose cause we imagine to be with 
us at the present is stronger than if we did not imagine it to 
be present. 
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Proof , — Imagination is the idea wherewith the mind 
regards a thing as present (see def. in Note, Prop. 17, Part II.) 
which nevertheless indicates rather the disposition of the 
human body than the nature of the External body (Coroll. 2, 
Prop. 16, Part II.). Imagination is therefore an emotion 
(Gen. Def. Emo.) in so far as it indicates the (fisposition of 
the body. But imagination (Prop. 17, Part II.) is more 
intense as long as we imagine nothing which cuts off the 
present existence of the external object. Therefore an 
emotion also, wh^se cause we imagine to be with us in the 
present, is more intense or stronger than if we did not 
imagine it to be present with us. Q.e.d, 

Note . — When I said above, in Prop. 18, Part III., that we 
are affected with the same emotion by ^ future or past thing 
as if the •thing which we imagine were present, I expressly 
gave warning that it was true in so far as we regard the 
image alone of the thing (for it is of the same nature, whether 
we imagined it or not), but I did not deny that it becomes 
weaker when we regard other things as present to us which 
cut off the present existence of the future thing. I neglected 
to call Attention to this then, as I had determined to treat on 
the force of the emotions in this part. 

Corollary . — The image of a thing future or past, that is, of 
a thing which we reg^d with reference to time future or past, 
to the exclusion of time present, is, under similar conditions, 
weaker than the image of a thing present, and consequently 
the emotion towards a thing future or past is, ccaleris panhus^ 
less intense than the emotion towards a thing present. 

Prop. X. Towards a future thing which we imagine to be 
close at hand we are more intensely affected than if we 
imagine the time of its existing to be further distant from the 
present; and by the recollection of a thing which we imagine 
to have passed not long ago we are more intensely affected 
also than if we imagine it to have passed long ago. 

Proof . — For in so far as we imagine a thing to be close at 
hand or just to have past, we imagine that which will 
exclude the presence of the thing less than if we imagine its 
future time of existing to be father ^way from the present, 
or if it had passed away long ago (as is self-evident): therefore 
(prev. Prop.) we shall be affected towards it more intensely. 
Q.e.d. 
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Note , — ^From what we noted in Def. 6, Part IV., it follows 
that we are affected equally mildly towards objects which 
are distant from the present by a longer space of time than 
we can determine by imagining, although we know them to 
be also distant by a long space of time one from the other. 

Prop. XI. The emotion towards a thing which we imagine 
to be necessary is more intense, cmteris paribus, than towards 
a thing possible, contingent, or not necessary. , 

Proof , — In so far as we imagine anything to be necessary 
we affirm its existence, and on the contfary, we deny the 
existence of a thing in so far as we imagine it not necessary 
(Note I, Prop. 33, Part I.): and accordingly the emotion 
towards a thing necessary is more intense, cmteris paribus, 
than towards a thing not necessary. Q,e,d, 

Prop. XII. The emotion towards a thing which we know 
to be non-existent at the present time, and which we 
imagine possible, is more intense, cceteris paribus, than that 
towards a thing contingent. 

Proof , — In so far as we imagine the thing as contingent, 
we are affected by no image of another thing which imposes 
its existence on it (Def. 3, Part IV.); bpt, on the other hand 
(according to the hypothesis), we imagine certain things cut 
off its present existence. But in so€ar as we imagine the 
thing to be possible in the future, we imagine certain things 
which impose existence on it (Def. 4, Part IV.), that is 
(Prop, 18, Part III.), which foster hope or fear: and 
therefore emotion towards a thing possible is more intense. 
Q,e,d, 

Corollary , — Emotion towards a thing which we know to 
be non-existent in the present, and which we imagine as con- 
tingent, is far more mild than if we imagine the thing to be 
present with us. 

Proof , — ^Emotion towards a thing which we imagine to 
exist in the present is more intense than if we imagined it 
as future (Coroll., Prop. 9, Part IV.), and it is far more intense 
if we imagine the future time not to be far distant from 
the present (Prop, Par> IV.). Therefore the emotion 
towards a thing whose time of existing we imagine to be far 
distant from the present is far more mild than if we imagine 
it as present, and nevertheless is more intense (prev. Prop.) 
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than if we imagined that thing as contingent. Therefore 
the emotion towards a thing contingent is far more mild 
than if we imagined the thing to be with us at the present. 

Prop. XIII. Emotion towards a thing contingent, which 
we know does not exist in the present, is far more mild, 
ceteris paribus^ than emotion towards a thing past. 

Proof , — Jn so far as we imagine a thing as contingent, we 
are affected by the image of no other thing which imposes 
the existence of tfiat thing (Def. 3, Part IV.); but, on the 
contrary (by hypothesis), we imagine certain things which 
cut off its present existence. But in so far as we imagine it 
with reference to time past, we are supposed to imagine 
something»which restores it to memory, ( 5 r which excites the 
image of the thing (see Prop. 18, Part II., with its Note), 
and thus far accordingly it brings it to pass that we regard 
it as if it were present (Coroll., Prop. 17, Part II.). And 
therefore (Prop. 9, Part IV.) emotion towards a thing con- 
tingent, which we know does not exist in the present, is more 
mild, emteris paribus, than emotion towards a thing past. 
Q,eA, 

• 

Prop. XIV. A true knowledge of good and evil cannot 
restrain any emotion so far as the knowledge is true, but 
only in so far as it is considered as an emotion. 

Proof — ^An emotion is an idea whereby the mind affirms a 
greater or less force of existing of its body (Gen. Def. Emo.), 
and therefore (Prop, i. Part IV.) it has nothing positive 
which can be removed by the presence of what is true; and 
consequently a true knowledge of good and evil, in so far as 
it is true, cannot restrain any emotion. But in so far as it is 
an emotion (Prop. 8, Part IV.), if it is stronger for restraining 
emotion, thus far only (Prop. 7, Part IV.) it can hinder or 
restrain an emotion. Q.e.d. 

Prop. XV. Desire which arises from a true knowledge of 
good and evil can be destroyed or checked by many other 
desires which arise from emotions by yhich we are assailed. 

Proof , — From a true knowledge of good and evil, in so far 
as this (Prop. 8, Part IV.) is an emotion, there necessarily 
nrises desire (Def. Emo. i), which is the greater according 
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as the emotion from which it arises is greater (Prop. 37, 
Part IIL). But inasmuch as this desire (by the hypothesis) 
arises from the fact that we truly understand somethmg, it 
follows also that it is within us in so far as we are active 
(Prop. 3, Part IIP.). And therefore it must be understood 
through our essence alone (Def. 2, Part III.), and conse- 
quently (Prop. 7, Part III.) its force and increase must only 
be defined by human power. A^ain, the desires which arise 
from the emotions by which we are assailed ^^re greater 
according as the emotions are the more intense; and there- 
fore their force and increase (Prop. 5, Part IV.) must be 
defined by the power of the external causes, which, if com- 
pared with our own power, indefinitely surpasses our power 
(Prop. 3, Part IV.)i And therefore the desires which arise 
from similar emotions can be more intense than ,^hat which 
arises from the knowledge of good and evil; and therefore 
(Prop. 7, Part IV.) they will be able to check or destroy it. 
Q.eJ. 

Prop. XVI. 'The desire which arises from the knowledge 
of good and evil, in so far as this knowledge has refejrence to 
the future, can more easily be checked or destroyed than the 
desire of things which are pleasing in tjie present. 

Proof . — Emotion towards a thing which we imagine to be 
future is less intense than towards aching present (Coroll., 
Prop. 9, Part IV.). But the desire which arises from the 
knowledge of good and evil, although this knowledge should 
concern things which are good in the present, can be de- 
stroyed or checked by any headstrong desire (prev. Prop., 
whose proof is universal). Therefore the desire which 
arises from such knowledge, in so far as it has reference to 
the future, can be more easily destroyed or checked, etc. 
Q.e.d. 

Prop. XVII. Desire which arises from true knowledge of 
good and evil, in so far as this concerns things contingent, 
can be far more easily restrained than the desire for things 
which are present. 

Proof . — ^This propo|ition is proved in the same manner as 
the previous one, from Coroll., Prop. 12, Part IV. 

Note . — Thus I think I have shown the reason why men are 
guided rather by opinion than by true reason, and why a 
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true knowledge of good and evil often excites disturbances 
of the mind, and often yields to all manner of lusts. Whence 
is arisen the saying of the poet: Video meliora frohoque^ 
deteriora sequor — ‘‘ The better I see and approve, the worse 
I follow ’’ (Ovid, Metam.y VII. 20). This also Ecclesiastes 
seems to have had in mind when he said, “ He who increaseth 
knowledge, increaseth sorrow.’* I have not written this, 
however, with the aim of proving or concluding therefrom 
that it is l^etter to be ignorant than to have knowledge, or 
that a wise man has no advantage over a fool in the moderat- 
ing of his emotion^, but because it is necessary to know both 
the power and want of power of our nature, so that we may 
determine what reason can do in the moderating of the desires 
and what it cannot ; and in this part I have said I shall deal 
only with Jiuman want of power. For i have determined 
to treat of the power of reason over the emotions separately. 

Prop. XVIIL Desire which arises from pleasure is stronger, 
cceteris paribus , than the desire which arises from pain. 

Proof. — Desire is the very essence of man (Def. Emo. i), 
that is (prop. 7, Part III.), the endeavour wherewith man 
endeavours to persist in his being. Wherefore desire which 
arises from pleasure is helped or increased by the emotion of 
pleasure itself (def. pleasure in Note, Prop, ii, Part HI.); 
but that desire which aftses from sadness or pain is diminished 
or hindered by the emotion of pain (same Note). And 
therefore the force of desire which arises from pleasure must 
be defined by human power, and at the same time, by the 
power of an external cause; but that which arises from pain 
must only be defined by human power: and therefore the 
former is stronger than the latter. Q.e.d. 

Note. — In these few propositions I have explained the 
causes of human impotence and inconstancy, and why men 
do not follow the precepts of reason. It remains, how^ever, 
that I should show what is that which reason prescribes for 
us, and which of the emotions agree with the laws of human 
reason, and which, on the other hand, are contrary to them. 
But before I begin to prove this in full in the geometrical 
method we follow, it would be well to show here briefly at 
first the dictates of reason, so that Siose fhings which I 
mean may be understood and perceived more easily by all. 
Since reason postulates nothing against nature, it postulates. 
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therefore, that each man should love himself, and seek what 
is useful to him — I mean what is truly useful to him — and 
desire whatever leads man truly to a greater state of per- 
fection, and finally, that each one should endeavour to 
preserve his being as far as it in him lies. This is as neces- 
sarily true* as that the whole is greater than the part (see 
Prop. 4, Part IIL). Again, as virtue is nothing else (Def, 8, 
Part IV.) than to act according to the laws of one's own 
nature, and no one endeavours to preserve his beipg (Prop. 7, 
Part III.) save according to the laws of his own nature, it 
follows hence, firstly, that the basis of* virtue is the en- 
deavour to preserve what is one’s own, and that happiness 
consists in this, that man can preserve what is his own; 
secondly, that virtue should be desired by us on its own 
account, and there? is nothing more excellent or useful to us 
on which account we should desire it; thirdly, that those 
who commit suicide are powerless souls, and allow them- 
selves to be conquered by external causes repugnant to their 
nature. Again, it follows from Post. 4, Part II., that we 
can never bring it about that we need nothing outside 
ourselves for our preservation, and that in order tq live we 
need have no commerce with things which are without us. 
If, moreover, we looked at our mind^, our intellect would 
be more imperfect if the mind were alone and understood 
nothing save itself. Many things Jfe therefore without us 
which are very useful to us, and therefore much to be desired. 
Of these, none can be considered more excellent than those 
which agree with our nature. For (to give an example) if 
two individuals of the same nature were to combine, they 
would form one individual twice as strong as either individual: 
there is therefore nothing more useful to man than man. 
Nothing, I say, can be desired by men more excellent for 
their self-preservation than that all with all should so agree 
that they compose the minds of all into one mind, and the 
bodies of all into one body, and all endeavour at the same 
time as much as possible to preserve their being, and all 
seek at the same time what is useful to them all as a body. 
From which it follows that men who are governed by reason, 
that is, men who, un^er thc^guidance of reason, seek what is 
useful to them, desire nothing for themselves which they 
do not also desire for the rest of mankind, and therefore 
they are just, faithful, and honourable. 
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These are the dictates of reason which I purposed in these 
few words to point out before I proceed to prove them in 
greater detail, which I did for this reason, that, if it were 
possible, I might attract the attention of those who believe 
that this principle, namely, that each should seek out what 
is useful to himself, is the basis not of virtue and piety, but 
of impiety. Therefore, after I have shown briefly that the 
contrary is the case, I proceed to prove it in the same manner 
as that in which we have proceeded so far. 

Prop. XIX. Each one necessarily desires or turns from, 
by the laws of his nature, what he thinks to be good or evil. 

Proof . — ^The knowledge of good and evil (Prop. 8, Part IV.) 
is the emotion of pleasure or pain in so* far as we are con- 
scious of it: and therefore (Prop. 28, Part III.) every one 
necessarily desires what he thinks to be good, and turns from 
what he thinks to be evil. But this desire is nothing else 
than the very essence or nature of man (def. desire, which 
see in Note, Prop. 9, Part III., and Def. Emo. i). Therefore 
every one, from the laws of his nature alone, necessarily 
desires or turns away from, etc. Q.e.d. 

Prop. XX. The mpre each one seeks what is useful to 
him, that is, the more he endeavours and can preserve his 
being, the more he is endowed with virtue; and, on the con- 
trary, the more one neglects to preserve what is useful, or 
his being, he is thus far impotent or powerless. 

Proof . — ^Virtue is human power itself, which is defined by 
the essence of man alone (Def. 8, Part IV.), that is (Prop. 7, 
Part III.), which is defined by the endeavour alone where- 
with he endeavours to persist in his own being. The more, 
therefore, he endeavours and succeeds in preserving his own 
essence, the more he is endowed with virtue, and conse- 
quently (Prop. 4 and 6, Part III.) in so far as he neglects to 
preserve his being he is thus far wanting in power. Q.e.d. 

Note . — ^No one, therefore, unless he is overcome by external 
causes and those contrary to his nature, neglects to desire 
what is useful to himself and to preserve his being. No one, 
1 say, from the necessity of his nature, t driven by external 
causes, turns away from taking food, or commits suicide, 
which can take place in many manners. Namely, any one 
can kill himself by compulsion of some other who twists 
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back his right hand, in which he holds by chance his sword, 
and forces him to direct the sword against his own heart; or, 
like Seneca by the command of a tyrant, he may be forced 
to open his veins, that Is, to avoid a greater evil by encoun- 
tering a less; or again, latent external causes may so dispose 
his imagination and so affect his body, that it may assume 
a nature contrary to its former one, and of which an idea 
cannot be given in the mind (Prop. lo, Part III.). But that 
a man, from the necessity of his nature, should endeavour to 
become non-existent, or change himself jpto another form, 
is as impossible as it is for anything to be made from nothing, 
as every one with a little reflection can easily see. 

Prop. XXI. No^tne can desire to be blessed, to act well, 
or live well, who at the same time does not desire to be, to 
act, and to live, that is, actually to exist. 

Proof , — ^The proof of this proposition, or rather the thing 
itself, is self-evident, and appears from the definition of 
desire. For the desire (Def. Emo. i) of being blessed, of 
acting well, and of living well, etc., is the very essence of 
man, that is (Prop. 7, Part III.), the endeavour wherewith 
each one endeavours to preserve his own being. Therefore 
no one can desire, etc. Q.e,d, * 

Prop. XXIL No virtue can be conceived as prior to this 
virtue of endeavouring to preserve oneself. 

Proof , — ^The endeavour of preserving oneself is the very 
essence of a thing (Prop. 7, Part III.). If, therefore, any 
virtue can be conceived as prior to this one, namely, this 
endeavour, the essence of the thing would therefore be con- 
ceived (Def. 8, Part IV.) prior to itself, which, as is self- 
manifest, is absurd. Therefore no virtue, etc. Q»e,d, 

Corollary , — ^The endeavour of preserving oneself is the 
first and only basis of virtue, for prior to this principle 
nothing else can be conceived (prev. Prop.), and without it 
(Prop. 21, Part IV.) no virtue can be conceived. 

Prop. XXIII. Man, in so far as he is determined to do 
anything, by the faa^ that ’lie has inadequate ideas cannot 
absolutely be said to act from virtue, but only in so far as he 
is determined by the fact that he understands. 

Proof , — ^In so far as a man is determined to do something 
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by the fact that he has inadequate ideas, suffers or is passive 
(Prop, I, Part IIL), that is (Def. i and 2, Part III.), he does 
something which cannot be perceived through its own 
essence alone, that is (Def. 8, Part IV.^, which does not follow 
from his virtue. But in so far as he is determined to do 
something, by the fact that he understands, he is active 
(Prop. I, Part IIL); that is (Def. 2, Part IIL)^ he does some- 
thing which can be perceived through its own essence alone 
or (Def. 8, Part IV.) which follows adequately from his virtue. 
Q.eJ. • 

Prop. XXIV. To act absolutely according to virtue is 
nothing else in us than to act under the guidance of reason, 
to live so, and to preserve one’s being (tgese three have the 
same meafting) on the basis of seeking what is useful to 
oneself. 

Proof . — To act absolutely from virtue is nothing else 
(Def. 8, Part IV.) than to act according to the laws of one's 
own nature. But we only act so in so far as we understand 
(Prop. 3, Part III.). Therefore to act according to virtue 
is nothing else in us than to act, to live, and preserve our 
being according to the guidance of reason, on the basis of 
seeking what is useful to oneself. Q.e.d. 

Prop. XXV. No one' endeavours to preserve his being for 
the sake of anything else. 

Proof . — The endeavour wherewith each thing endeavours 
to persist in its own being is defined by the essence of the 
thing alone (Prop. 7, Part III.), and from this alone, and 
not from the essence of any other thing, it necessarily follows 
(Prop. 6, Part III.) that each one endeavours to preserve 
his own essence. The proposition is also obvious from 
Coroll., Prop. 22, Part IV. For if man were to endeavour 
to preserve his being for the sake of anything else, then that 
thing would be the primary basis of his virtue (as is self- 
manifest), which (by that Coroll.) is absurd. Therefore no 
one endeavours, etc. Q.e.d. 


Prop. XXVI. Whatever we endea«)ur to do under the 
guidance of reason is nothing else than to understand; nor 
does the mind, in so far as it uses reason, judge anything 
useful to itself save what is conducive to understanding. 
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Proof , — ^The endeavour to preserve oneself is nothing else 
than the essence of the thing (Prop. 7, Part III.) which, in so 
far as it exists as such, is conceived to have force for persist- 
ing in existing (PrQp. 6,*Part III.), and for doing those things 
which necessarily follow from its given nature (see the def, 
of desire in Note, Prop. 9, Part III.). But the essence of 
reason is nothing else than the mind itself in so far as it 
understands clearly and distinctly (see def. in Note 2, Prop. 
40, Part II.). Therefore (Prop. 40, Part II.), wRatever we 
endeavour to do under the guidance of ref»on is nothing else 
than to understand. Again, as this endeavour of the mind, in 
so far as the mind reasons, endeavours to preserve its being, it 
does nothing else than to understand (first part of this Prop.). 
Therefore this Cndgavour to understand (Coroll., Prop. 22, 
Part IV.) is the first and only basis of virtue, l^or do we 
endeavour to understand for the sake of any end, but, on the 
contrary, the mind, in so far as it reasons, cannot conceive 
anything as good to itself save what is conducive to under- 
standing (Def. I, Part IV.). 

Prop, XXVII. We know nothing to be certainly ‘‘good or 
evil save what is truly conducive to understanding or what 
prevents us from understanding. • 

Proof . — The mind, in so far as it r^sons, desires nothing 
else than to understand, nor does it judge anything useful to 
itself save what is conducive to understanding (prev. Prop.). 
But the mind (Prop. 41 and 43, Part II., with its Note) has 
no certainty in things save in so far as it has adequate ideas, 
or, what (Prop. 40, Note 2, Part II.) is the same thing, in so 
far as it reasons. Therefore we understand nothing to be 
certainly good save what is conducive to understanding, 
and, on the contrary, that to be bad which can prevent us 
from understanding. Q.e.d. 

Prop. XXVIII. The greatest good of the mind is the 
knowledge of God, and the greatest virtue of the mind is to 
know God. 

Proof . — The greatest thing that the mind can understand 
is God, that is (Def. 0 , Part I.), a being absolutely infinite, 
and without which nothing can either be (Prop. 15, Part I.) 
or be conceived. Therefore (Prop. 26 and 27, Part IV.) the 
thing of the greatest use or good to the mind (Def. i, Part IV.) 
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is the knowledge of God. Again, the mind, in so far as it 
understands, thus far only is active (Prop, i and 3, Part III.), 
and thus far (Prop. 23, Part IV.) can it be absolutely said 
that it acts according to virtue. Tcf understand, therefore, 
is the absolute virtue of the mind. But the greatest thing 
that the mind can understand is God (as we have just 
proved). Therefore the greatest virtue of the mind is to 
understand or know God. Q.e.d. 

• 

Prop. XXIX, individual thing whose nature is alto- 
gether different to ours can aid or hinder our power of 
understanding, and absolutely nothing can be eilJier good 
or bad save if it have something in common with us. 

Proof . — ^The power of any individual thing, and conse- 
quently (Coroll., Prop. 10, Part II.) the* power of man, by 
which he exists and works, is only determined by another 
individual thing (Prop. 28, Part I.) whose nature (Prop. 6, 
Part II.) must be understood through the same attribute 
through which human nature is conceived. Therefore our 
power of acting, in whatever way it may be conceived, can 
be detefmined, and consequently aided or hindered, by the 
power of some other thing which has something in common 
with us, and not by the power of something whose nature is 
altogether different taours; and inasmuch as we call that 
good or bad which is tne cause of pleasure or pain (Prop. 8, 
Part IV.), that is (Prop, ii, Note, Part III.), which increases 
or diminishes, aids or hinders our power of acting, therefore 
the thing whose nature is entirely different to ours can be 
neither good nor bad to us. Q.e,d. 

Prop. XXX. Nothing can be bad through that which it 
has in common with our nature; but in so far as it is bad, 
thus far it is contrary to us. 

Proof * — ^We call that bad which is the cause of pain 
(Prop. 8, Part IV.), that is (by def., which see in Note, 
Prop, ir, Part III.), which increases or diminishes our power 
of acting. If, therefore, anything through that which it has 
in common with us were bad to us, it would therefore be 
able to diminish or hinder what it hm in common with us, 
which (Prop. 4, Part III.) is absurd. Therefore nothing 
through that which it has in common with us can be bad 
to us ; but, on the other hand, in so far as it is bad,^that is 
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(as we have just shown), in so far as it can diminish or hinder 
our power of action, thus far (Prop. 5, Part III.) it is con- 
trary to us. Q,ed, 

Prop. XXXI. fn so far as anything agrees with our 
nature, thus far it is necessarily good. 

Proof , — In so far as anything agrees with our nature it 
cannot (prev. Prop.) be bad. It will therefore be either 
good or indifferent. If we suppose this, that it*is neither 
good nor bad, then nothing (Ax., Part IV#) will follow from 
its nature which can serve for the preservation of our nature, 
that is (by hypothesis), which serves for the preservation of 
the thing itself. But this is absurd (Prop. 6, Part III). 
It will therefore •be^t'* in so far as it agrees with our nature, 
necessarily good. Q.e,d. * 

Corollary . — Hence it follows that the more a thing agrees 
with our nature, the more useful or good it is to us, and, on 
the other hand, the more useful anything is to us, the more 
it agrees with our nature. For in so far as it does not agree 
with our nature it will necessarily be different to our nature 
or contrary to it. If it is different, then (Prop. 29, PS,rt IV.) 
it can be neither good nor bad ; if it is contrary, it will there- 
fore be contrary to that which agrees with our nature, that 
is (prev. Prop.), contrary to good or ba(J Nothing, therefore, 
save in so far as it agrees with our nature, can be good ; and 
therefore the more it agrees with our nature, the more useful 
it is to us, and contrariwise. Q.e.d. 

Prop. XXXII. In so far as men are liable to passions they 
cannot thus far be said to agree in nature. 

Proof , — ^Things which are said to agree in nature are 
understood to agree in power (Prop. 7, Part III.), but not in 
want of power or negation, and consequently (see Note, 
Prop. 3, Part II.) in passion. Wherefore men, in so far as 
they are liable to passions, cannot be thus far said to agree 
in nature. Q^e.d. 

Note , — This also is self-manifest. For he that says that 
black and white agree in this alone, that neither of them is 
red, absolutely affirms Hiat blSck and white agree in nothing. 
Thus also, if any one say that man and stone agree in this 
alone, that they both are finite, powerless, or do not exist 
by the necessity of their own natures, or again, that they are 

L 
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indefinitely surpassed by the power of external causes, he 
absolutely affirms that man and stone agree in nothing* 
For those things which agree in negation alone, or in what 
they have not, in truth agree in notfing. 

Prop. XXXIII. Men can differ in nature in so far as they 
are assailed by emotions which are passions, and thus far 
one and the same man is variable and inconstant. 

Proof ,— nature or essence of emotion cannot be 
explained througl^ our essence or nature alone (Def . i and 2, 
Part III.), but by the power, that is (Prop. 7, Part IIL)^ by 
the nature of external causes compared with our own, it 
must be defined. Whence it comes about that there are as 
many species of each emotion as there are species of objects 
by which *ive are affected (Prop. 56, Part III.), and that men 
are affected by one and the same object in different manners 
(Prop. 51, Part III.), and thus far disagree in nature, and 
moreover, that one and the same man (Prop. 51, Part III.) 
is affected in different manners towards the same object, 
and thus far is variable, etc. Q.eJ, 

r 

Prop. XXXIV. Men, in so far as they are assailed by 
emotions which are^ passions, can be contrary one to the 
other. 

Proof , — A man, Peter, can be the cause that Paul is 

saddened, inasmuch as he has something similar to a thing 
which Paul hates (Prop. 16, Part III.), or inasmuch as 
Peter possesses alone something which Paul also loves (Prop. 
32, Part III., with its Note), or on other accounts (for the 
principal, see Note, Prop. 55, Part III.). And therefore it 
hence comes to pass that Paul hates Peter (Def. Emo. 7), 
and consequently it may easily happen (Prop. 40, Part III., 
with its Note) that Peter hates Paul on the other hand, and 
therefore (Prop. 39, Part III.) that they endeavour to work 
each other reciprocal harm, that is (Prop. 30, Part IV.), that 
they become contrary one to the other. But the emotion of 
pain is always a passion (Prop. 59, Part III.): therefore men, 
in so far as they are assailed by emotions which are passions, 
can be contrary one to the othfer. Q^.d, 

Note , — said that Paul may hate Peter, inasmuch as he 
imagines him to possess what he himself loves. Whence at 
the first glance it seems that these two, from the fact that 
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they love the same thing, and consequently agree in nature, 
are hateful one to the other; and therefore if this is true, 
Prop. 30 and 31 of this part are false. But if we are willing 
to examine the matter fairly, we shall see that these state- 
ments entirely agree. For these two are not hateful to each 
other in so far as they agree in nature, that is, in so far as 
they both love the same thing, but in so far as they dis- 
agree one with the other. For in so far as they both love 
the same thing, by that very fact the love of each of them 
is fostered (Prop. 31, Part III.), that is (Pef. Emo. 6), by 
that very fact the pleasure of each is fostered. Wherefore it 
is far from being the case that in so far as they love the 
same thing and agree in nature they are hateful one to the 
other; but the cause of this thing is, as I said, nothing else 
than that they are supposed to disagree in nature.* For we 
suppose Peter to have the idea of the thing loved possessed 
by him, and Paul, on the other hand, the idea of the thing 
loved lost to him. Whence it comes about that the first is 
affected with pleasure, and the second with pain: and thus 
far they are contrary one to the other. And in this manner 
we can easily show that the other causes of hatred dej^end on 
this alone, that men disagree in nature, and not on the fact 
that they agree. • 

Prop. XXXV. In so far as men li’s^ under the guidance 
of reason, thus far only they always necessarily agree in 
nature. 

Proof , — In so far as men are assailed by emotions which 
are passions they can be different in nature (Prop. 33, Part 
IV.) and contrary one to the other (prev. Prop.). But men 
are said to be active only in so far as they live under the 
guidance of reason (Prop. 3, Part III.), and therefore what- 
ever follows from human nature, in so far as it is defined 
by reason, must (Def. 2, Part III.) be understood through 
human nature alone as its proximate cause. But inasmuch 
as each one desires according to the laws of his own nature 
what is good, and endeavours to remove what he thinks to 
be bad (Prop. 19, Part IV.), and inasmuch as that which we 
judge to be good or ba<4 accofding to the dictate of reason, 
is necessarily good or bad (Prop. 41, Part II.), therefore men, 
in so far as they live according to the dictates of reason, do 
those things which are necessarily good to human nature. 
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and consequently to each man, that is (Coroll., Prop. 31, 
Part IV.), which agree with the nature of each man. And 
therefore men also necessarily agree one with the other 
in so far as they live according to®the mandate of reason. 
Q,e*d, f 

Corollary L — There is no individual thing in nature more 
useful to man than one who lives under the guidance of 
reason. For that is most useful to man which mostly agrees 
with his dature (Coroll., Prop. 31, Part IV.), that is (as is self- 
evident), man. But man is absolutely active according to 
the laws of his nature when he lives under the guidance of 
reason (Def. 2, Part III.), and thus far only can he agree 
necessarily with the nature of another man (prev. Prop.). 
Therefore there is nothing more usefuf,to man than a man, 
etc. Q,eld. 

Corollary II . — As each man seeks that most which is 
useful to him, so men are most useful one to the other. For 
the more each man seeks what is useful to him and en- 
deavours to preserve himself, the more he is endowed with 
virtue^(Prop. 20, Part IV.), or, what is the same thing (Def. 
8, Part IV.), the more power he is endowed with to act 
according to the laws of his nature, that is (Prop. 3, Part III.), 
to live under the guidance of reason. But men mostly agree 
in nature when they ^ive under the guidance of reason (prev. 
Prop.). Therefore (prev. Coroll.) men are most useful one 
to the other when each one most seeks out what is useful to 
himself. Q.e.d. 

Note . — ^What we have just shown is borne witness to by 
experience daily with such convincing examples that it has 
become a proverb: Man is a God to man. Yet it rarely 
happens that men live according to the instructions of reason, 
but among them things are in such a state that they are 
usually envious of or a nuisance to each other. But 
nevertheless they are scarcely able to lead a solitary life, so 
that to many the definition that man is a social animal must 
be very apparent; and in truth things are so ordered that 
from the common society of men far more conveniences 
arise than the contrary. L^t satirists therefore laugh to 
their hearts’ content at human affa^^s, let theologians revile 
them, and let the melancholy praise as much as they can the 
rude and barbarous isolated life: let them despise men and 
admire the brutes — despite all this, men will find that they 
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can prepare with mutual aid far more easily what they need, 
and avoid far more easily the perils which beset them on all 
sides, by united forces; to say nothing of how much better 
it is, and more worthy »f our knowledge, to regard the deeds 
of men rathjsr than those of brutes. But I shall deal with 
this again in more detail. 

Prop. XXXVI. The greatest good of those who follow 
virtue is common to all, and all can equally enjoy ft. 

Proof . — To act from virtue is to act fron^the instruction of 
reason (Prop. 24, Part IV.), and whatever we endeavour to 
do from reason is understanding (Prop. 26, Part IV.). And 
therefore (Prop. 28, Part IV.) the greatest good of those who 
follow virtue is t« know God, that is (Prop. 47, Part II., and 
its Note), the good which is common to all men, iind which 
can be possessed equally by all men, in so far as they are of 
the same nature. Q.e.d. 

Note . — But if any one ask, What if the greatest good of 
those who follow virtue were not common to all? would it 
not then follow as above (see Prop. 34, Part IV.), that men 
who live according to the mandate of reason, that i^(Prop. 
35, Part IV.), men, in so far as they agree in nature, would be 
contrary one to the other ? He has this answer for himself, 
that it arises not accidentally but from the very nature of 
reason that the greatest good of man should be common to 
all, clearly because it is deduced from human essence itself 
in so far as it is defined by reason, and inasmuch as a man 
can neither be nor be conceived without the power of enjoy- 
ing the greatest good. It appertains (Prop. 47, Part II.) tc 
the essence of the human mind to have an adequate know- 
ledge of the eternal and infinite essence of God. 

Prop. XXXVII. The good which each one who follows 
virtue desires for himself, he also desires for other men, and 
the more so the more knowledge he has of God. , 

Proof. — ^Men, in so far as they live under the guidance of 
reason, are most useful to men (Coroll, i. Prop. 35, Part IV.); 
and therefore (Prop. 19, Part IV.) we endeavour, under the 
guidance of reason, to bring it about that men live under the 
guidance of reason. But the good which each person whe 
lives according to the dictate of reason, that is (Prop. 24 
Part IV.), who follows virtue, desires for himself, he desires 
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also for other men. Again, desire, in so far as it has reference 
to the mind, is the very essence of the mind (Def. Emo. i); 
but the essence of the mind consists of knowledge (Prop, ii, 
Part II.) which involves knowledge of God (Prop. 47, Part 
II.), and without which (Prop. 15, Part I.) it cannot exist or 
be conceived. And therefore, according as the essence of 
the mind involves a greater knowledge of God, so the desire 
with which he who follows virtue desires the good which he 
desires fot himself for others, will be greater. Qxd. 

Another Proof. -w-K man will love the good which he desires 
for himself and loves, with greater constancy, if he sees that 
others love it also (Prop. 31, Part III.). And therefore 
(Coroll., same Prop.) he will endeavour to bring it about that 
others also will like it. And as this good (prev. Prop.) is 
common 'to all, and all may enjoy it, he will endeavour, 
therefore (by the same reason), to bring it to pass that all 
enjoy it, and (Prop. 37, Part III.) the more so the more he 
enjoys it. Q.e.d. 

Note I . — He who endeavours from emotion alone to bring 
it to pass that others love what he loves, and that others 
shoula live according to his liking, acts from impulse, and 
is hateful more especially to those whom other things please, 
and who accordingly endeavour with the same impulse to 
bring it about that oj^hers should live according to their idea 
of life. Again, as the greatest good which men desire from 
emotion is often such that only one can possess it, it comes 
about that those who love are not constant in mind, and 
while they delight to praise the things they love, yet at the 
same time they fear to be believed. But he who endeavours 
to lead the rest by reason, not impulse, acts humanely and 
benignly, and is most constant in mind. Again, whatever 
we desire and do of which we are the cause, in so far as we 
have the idea of God or in so far as we know God, I refer to 
Religion (reltgto). The desire, however, of doing good, which 
is engendered in us by reason of the fact that we live accord- 
ing to the precepts of reason, I call Piety (pietas). Again, 
the desire wherewith a man who lives according to the in- 
struction of reason is so held t|iat he wishes to unite others to 
him in friendship, I call Honesty (henestas), and that honest 
which men who live under the guidance of reason praise; 
and, on the other hand, that base {iurpe) which is opposed to 
the making of friendship. Besides this, I have shown what 
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are the basements of a state. Now the difference between 
true virtue and weakness can easily be perceived from what 
has been said above, namely, that true virtue is nothing else 
than living according tto the precepts of reason; and there- 
fore weakness consists in this alone, that man allows himself 
to be led by things which are outside him, and is determined 
by them to do those things which the common disposition 
of external things postulates, and not those postulated by 
his own nature considered in itself. Now these at^ the things 
which I promised to prove in the Note of J^rop. i8, Part IV., 
from which it is apparent that that law not to slaughter 
animals has its foundation more in vain superstition and 
womanish pity than true reason. The reason wherewith we 
seek what is useful^ to us teaches us the necessity of uniting 
ourselves with our fellow-men, but not with brute^and things 
which are different from the human species in nature; but 
they have the same right over us as we over them. Again, 
as every one’s right is defined by his virtue or power, men 
have far more right over beasts than beasts over men. I do 
not deny that beasts feel; but I deny that on that account 
we should not consult our necessity and use them much 
as we wish and treat them as we will, since they do not agree 
with us in nature, and their emotions are in nature different 
from human emotions (see Note, Prop. 57, Part III.). It 
remains that I should explain what il just and what unjust, 
what is sin and what merit. On these points see the following 
note. 

Note II . — In the appendix of the first part I promised to 
explain what was praise and blame, merit and sin, just and 
unjust. As for praise and blame, I have explained them in 
the Note of Prop. 29, Part III, I must now say something 
concerning the rest; but before doing that I must say some- 
thing concerning the natural and civil state of man. 

Every man exists by consummate right of nature, and 
consequently every man does by reason of this right those 
things which follow from the necessity of his nature; and 
therefore each man judges for himself, by his consummate 
right of nature, what is good or bad, and consults his advan- 
tage according to h% disposition (see Prop. 19 and 20, 
Part IV.), and revenges himself (Coroll, 2, Prop. 40, Part HI.), 
and endeavours to preserve what he loves and to destroy what 
he hates (Prop. 28, Part III.). If men lived according to 
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the dictate of reason, each one would possess (Coroll, r, 
Prop. 35, Part IV.) his right without any danger; but 
because they are liable to emotions (Coroll., Prop. 4, 
Part IV.) which far surpass human power or virtue (Prop. 6, 
Part IV.), they are therefore often drawn* in different direc- 
tions (Prop. 33, Part IV.) and are contrary one to the other 
(Prop. 34, Part IV.), and they need each other’s help (Note, 
Prop. 35, Part IV.). It is necessary, then, in order that men 
may live ifi concord and be of help to each other, that they 
should give up their natural right and render themselves 
reciprocally secure, and determine to do nothing that will be 
injurious to another. The manner in which this can come to 
pass, namely, that men, who are necessarily liable to emotions 
(Coroll., Prop. 4, Part IV.), and inconstapt and variable 
(Prop. 33/.Part IV.), can mutually render themselves secure 
and have trust one in the other, is clear from Prop. 7, Part IV., 
and Prop. 39, Part III., namely, that no emotion can be 
checked save by another emotion stronger in checking and 
contrary to itself, and that every one refrains from inflicting 
evil through fear of incurring a greater evil. By this law 
society can be held together, provided it keep for 

itself the right every one has of vindicating wrong done to 
him, and judging what is good and evil, and if it have also 
the power of prescribing a common system of life and be- 
haviour, and of making laws and forcing them to be respected, 
not by reason, which cannot check emotions (Note, Prop. 17, 
Part IV.), but by threats. This society, ratified with laws 
and power of keeping itself together, is called state (dvitas), 
and those who are protected by this right are called citizens 
(dves). From which we can easily understand that nothing 
can exist in a natural state which can be called good or bad 
by common assent, since every man, who is in a natural state, 
consults only his own advantage, and determines what is 
good or bad according to his own fancy and in so far as he 
has regard for his own advantage alone and holds himself 
responsible to no one save himself by any law; and there- 
fore sin cannot be conceived in a natural state, but only in 
a civil state, where it is decreed by common consent what is 
good or bad, and each one hoKis hinjgelf responsible to the 
state. Therefore sin (peccatum) is nothing else than dis- 
obedience, which on that account is punishable by right of 
the state alone; and in opposition to disobedience is set up 




merit of a citizen inasmuch as a man is thought worthy of 
merit if he rejoice in the advantages of a state. Again, in a 
natural state no one is master of anything by common 
consent, nor can there, be anything in nature which can be 
said to belong to* this man and not to that, but all things 
belong equally to all men; and accordingly in a natural 
state no wish of rendering to each man his own can be con- 
ceived, nor of taking away from a man what belongs to him, 
that is, in a state of nature nothing takes place ^at can be 
called just or unjust, but only in a civil state, where it is 
determined by common consent what bHongs to this man 
or that. From this it is apparent that just and unjust, sin 
and merit, are merely extrinsic notions, not attributes which 
explain the nature ©f the mind. But I have said enough of 
this. • , 


Prop. XXXVIII. ’That is useful to man which so disposes 
the human body that it can be affected in many modes, or 
which renders it capable of affecting external bodies in many 
modes, and the more so according as it renders the body 
more apt to be affected in many modes or to affect other 
bodies so ; and, on the contrary, that is harmful {noxius) to 
man which renders the body less apt fqr this. 

Proof , — ^The more the body is rendered apt for this, the 
more the mind is rendered apt for pefceiving (Prop. 14, Part 
II.): and therefore that which disposes the body in that way 
and renders it apt for this, is necessarily good or useful 
(Prop. 26 and 27, Part IV.), and more useful the more apt 
it renders the body for this, and, on the contrary (by the 
same Prop. 14, Part II., inversed, and Prop. 26 and 27, Part 
IV.), that is harmful which renders the body less apt for this. 
Q.e.d. I t I 

Prop. XXXIX. Whatever brings it to pass that the 
proportion of motion and rest which the parts of the human 
body hold one to the other is preserved, is good; and 
contrariwise, that is bad which brings it about that the parts 
of the human body have another proportion mutually of 
motion and rest. ^ » 

Proof , — The human body needs for its preservation*^ many 
other bodies (Post. 4, Part II.); but that which constitutes 
the form of the human body consists of this, that its parts 
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convey one to the other their motions mutually in a certain 
ratio (Def. before Lemma 4, which see after Prop. 13, Part 
IL). Therefore that which brings it about that the pro- 
portion of motion and rest which tho parts of the body have 
one to the other is preserved, preserves the form of the 
human body, and consequently brings it to pass (Post. 3 and 
6, Part IL) that the human body can be affected in many 
ways, and also that it can affect external bodies in many 
ways: therefore (prev. Prop.) it is good. Again, that 

which brings it tq pass that the parts of the human body 
assume some other proportion of motion and rest, bring it to 
pass (same Def., Part IL) that the human body assumes 
another form, that is (as is self-evident, and as we gave 
notice towards the end of the preface of this part), that the 
human body is destroyed, and consequently rendered entirely 
inapt for being affected in many modes** and therefore (prev. 
Prop.) it is bad. Q.e.d. 

Note , — What evil or good this can do to the mind is ex- 
plained in the fifth part. But it must be noted here, that 
I understand the body to suffer death when its parts are so 
disposed that they assume one with the other another 
proportion of motion and rest. For I do not Jare to deny 
that the human body can be changed into another nature 
entirdy different to its own, although the circulation of the 
blood and the other si|ns whereby a body is thought to live 
be preserved. For there is no reason which obliges me to 
state that a body does not die unless it is changed into a 
corpse: indeed experience seems to persuade the contrary. 
For it comes to pass at times that a man suffers such changes 
that it is difficult to say he is the same, as I have heard 
related of a certain Spanish poet, who had been seized with 
a certain sickness, and although he recovered from it, re- 
mained in such darkness as to his past life that he did not 
think the tales and tragedies he had written were his own, 
and could easily have been mistaken for a grown-up child 
had he forgotten how to speak. And if this seems incredible, 
what shall we say of children whose nature a man of advanced 
age deems so different from his own that he could not be 
persuaded that he ever was a ^hild he did not judge of 
his own from the example of others? But lest I gather 
material for the superstitious to raise new questions about, 
I had rather leave this question without further discussion. 
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Prop. XL. Whatever is conducive of the common society 
of men, or whatever brings it about that men live together 
in peace and agreement, is useful, and, on the contrary, that 
is bad which induces dfecord in the state. 

Whatever brings it about that men live together 
in agreement, brings it about at the same time that they live 
under the guidance of reason (Prop. 35, Part IV.), and 
therefore (Prop. 26 and 27, Part IV.) it is good: and (by the 
same argument) that, on the other hand, is bad which fosters 
discord. Q.eA 

Prop. XLI. Pleasure clearly is not evil but good; but 
pain, on the contrary, is clearly evil. 

Proof. — Pleasure* (Prop, ii, Part III., with its Note) is an 
emotion by which the power of acting of the bodysis increased 
or aided; but pain contrariwise is an emotion whereby the 
body’s power of acting is diminished or hindered; and there- 
fore (Prop. 38, Part IV#) pleasure is certainly good, etc. Q.eJ. 

Prop. XLII. There cannot be too much merriment, but 
it is always good; but, on the other hand, meloncholy is 
always bad. 

Proof . — Merriment (see its def. in* Note, Prop, ii, Part 
III.) is pleasure which, in so far as it has reference to the 
body, consists of this, that all thd parts of the body are 
equally affected, that is (Prop, ii. Part III.), that the body’s 
power of acting is increased or aided in such a way as all 
the parts preserve the same proportions of motion and rest 
one with the other; and therefore (Prop. 39, Part IV.) 
merriment is always good, and can have no excess. But 
melancholy (whose def. see in the same Note, Prop, ii. 
Part III.) is pain which, in so far as it has reference to the 
body, consists of this, that the body’s power of acting 
is absolutely diminished or hindered; and therefore (Prop. 
38, Part IV.) it is always bad. Q.e.d. 

Prop. XLIII. Titillation can be excessive and be bad; 
but grief may be good in so far as titillation or pleasure is 
bad. . . . t. * 

Proof . — Titillation is pleasure which, in so far as it has 
reference to the body, consists of this, that one or several 
parts of the body are affected beyond the rest (see its def. 
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in Note, Prop, ii, Part IIL); the power of this emotion can 
be so great that it surpasses the remaining actions of the 
body (Prop, 6, Part IV.), and it may become very fixedly 
adhered to this, and accordingly prevent the body from 
being ready to be affected by many other modes;, and there- 
fore (Prop. 38, Part IV.) it can be bad. Again, grief which, 
on the other hand, is pain, considered in itself cannot be 
good (Prop. 41, Part IV.). But inasmuch as its force and 
increase is Refined by the power of an external cause compared 
with our own (Prop. 5, Part IV.), we can therefore conceive 
infinite degrees ana modes of the forces of this emotion (Prop. 
3, Part IV.); and so we can conceive such a mode or grade 
which can restrain titillation so that it is not excessive, and 
thus far (by the first part of this Prop.) ‘bring it about that 
the body should not be rendered less apt;* and thus far it will 
be good. Q.e,d. 


Prop. XLIV. Love and desire caa be excessive. 

Proof . — Love is pleasure accompanied (Dcf. Emo. 6) by 
the idea of an external cause. Therefore titillation (Note, 
Prop, Part IIL) accompanied by the idea of an external 
cause is love; and therefore love (prev. Prop.) can be exces- 
sive. Again, desire i^ the greater according as the emotion 
from which it arose is greater (Prop. 37, Part IIL). Where- 
fore, as an emotion canfsurpass all the other actions of man, 
so also can desire which arises from that emotion surpass 
other desires, and so it can have the same excess as we 
proved in the previous proposition titillation to have. Q.e.d, 

Note, — Merriment, which we said to be good, can be more 
easily conceived than observed. For the emotions by which 
we are daily assailed have reference rather to some part of 
the body which is affected beyond the others, and so the 
emotions as a rule are in excess, and so detain the mind in 
the contemplation of one object that it cannot think of 
others; and although men are liable to many emotions, 
and therefore few are found who are always assailed by one 
and the same emotion, yet there are not wanting those to 
whom one and the same emotion adheres with great perti- 
nacity. We see that men are stmetinjps so affected by one 
object that, although it is not present, yet they believe it to 
be present with them; when this happens to a man who is 
not asleep, we say that he is delirious or insane ; nor are they 
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thought less mad who are fired with love^ and who spend 
night and day in dreaming of their ladylove or mistress^ for 
they cause laughter. But when a miser thinks of nothing 
save money and coins^«or an ambitious man of nothing save 
honour, these are not thought to be insane, for they are 
harmful, and are thought worthy of hatred. But in truth, 
avarice, ambition, lust, etc., are nothing but species of 
madness, although they are not enumerated among diseases. 

• 

Prop. XLV. Hatred can never be goo(J. 

Proof , — We endeavour to destroy the man whom we hate 
(Prop. 39, Part HI.), that is (Prop. 37, Part III.), we 
endeavour to do something which is bad. Therefore, etc. 
Q,e,d, • 

Note 1 . — Let it \)e noted that here and in tllfe following 
propositions I only understand by hatred that towards men. 

Corollary L — Envy, derision, contempt, rage, revenge, 
and the other emotiorfs which have reference to hatred or 
arise from it, are bad, which is clear from Prop. 39, Part III., 
and Prop. 37, Part IV. 

Corollary 11 . — Whatever we desire owing to the’fact that 
we are affected with hatred is evil and unjust in the state; 
which is also obvious from Prop. 39, Part IIL, and from the 
definition of evil or disgraceful, which see in the Note on 
Prop. 3, Part IV. ^ 

Note 11 . — Between derision (which we said to be bad in 
the first Coroll.) and laughter {risus) I admit there is a great 
difference. For laughter and also jocularity are merely 
pleasure; and therefore, provided they are not in excess, 
they are good in themselves (Prop. 41, Part IV.). Nothing, 
therefore, save gloomy and mirthless superstition prohibits 
laughter. For why is it more becoming to satisfy hunger 
and thirst than to disperse melancholy ? My reason is this, 
and I have convinced myself of it: No deity, nor any one 
save the envious, is pleased with my want of power or in- 
convenience, nor imputes to our virtue, tears, sobs, fear, and 
other things of this kind which are significant of a weak 
man ; but, on the contrary, the more we are affected with 
pleasure, thus we pe#s to a greater perfection, that is, we 
necessarily participate of the divine nature. To make use 
of things and take delight in them as much as possible (not 
indeed to satiety, for that is not to take delight) is the part 
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of a wise man. It is, I say, the part of a wise man to 
feed himself with moderate pleasant food and drink, and to 
take pleasure with perfumes, with the beauty of growing 
plants, dress, music, sports, and theatres, and other places 
of this kind which man may use without any hurt to his 
fellows. For the human body is composed of many parts of 
different nature which continuously stand in need of new 
and^varied nourishment, so that the body as a whole may 
be equally ept for performing those things which can follow 
from its nature, and consequently so that the mind also may 
be equally apt forVnderstanding many things at the same 
time. This manner of living agrees best with our principles 
and the general manner of life: wherefore if there be any 
other, this manner of life is the best, and in all ways to be 
commended, nor is there any need for life to be more clear 
or more detailed on this subject. ^ 

Prop. XLVI. He who lives under ^the guidance of reason 
endeavours as much as possible to repay his fellow^s hatred, 
rage, contempt, etc., with love and nobleness. 

Pr(?<?/.^“A11 emotions of hatred are bad (Coroll, i, prev. 
Prop.): and therefore he who lives according to the precepts 
of reason will endeavour as much as possible to bring it to 
pass that he is not assailed by emotions of hatred (Prop. 19, 
Part IV.), and conseqtently (Prop. 37, Part IV.) he will 
endeavour to prevent any one else from suffering those 
emotions. But hatred is increased by reciprocated hatred, 
and, on the contrary, can be demolished by love (Prop. 43, 
Part III.) in such a way that hatred is transformed into love 
(Prop. 44, Part III.). Therefore he who lives under the 
guidance of reason will endeavour to repay another’s hatred, 
etc., with love, that is nobleness (whose def. see in Note, 
Prop. 59, Part HI.). Q.e.d, 

Note , — He who wishes to revenge injuries by reciprocal 
hatred will live in misery. But he who endeavours to drive 
away hatred by means of love, fights with pleasure and 
confidence : he resists equally one or many men, and scarcely 
needs at all the help of fortune. Those whom he conquers 
yield joyfully, not from want of force^but increase thereof. 
All these things follow so clearly from the definitions alone of 
love and intellect that there is no need for me to point them 
out. 
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Prop.^ XLVII. The emotions of hope and fear cannot be in 
themselves good. 

Proof , — ^The emotions of hope and fear are not given with- 
out pain. For fear is fflef. Emo. 13) sadness or pain, and 
.hope (see ejcplanation 01 Def. Emo. 12, and 13) is not given 
without fear. And 4 ;hus (Prop. 41, Part IV.) these emotions 
cannot be in themselves good, but only in so far as they can 
restrain an excess of pleasure (Prop. 43, Part IV.). Q.eJ, 

Note , — ^To this nfust be added that these emotioj;is indicate 
a want of knowledge and weakness of mind; and on this 
account, confidence, despair, joy, and dfeappointment are 
significant of a weak mind. For although confidence and 
joy are emotions of pleasure, they imply that pain has pre- 
ceded them, narpely*, hope and fear. Therefore the more 
we endeavour to liv^ under the guidance of reason, the less 
we endeavour to dep^d on hope, and the more to deliver 
ourselves and make ourselves free from fear and overcome 
fortune as much as possible, and finally to direct our actions 
by the certain advice of reason. 

• 

Prop. XLVIII. The emotions of partiality and disparage- 
ment are always bad. 

Proof.— ‘Novf these emotions (Def. 21 and 22) are 

opposed to reason, and therefore (Prop. 26 and 27, Part IV.) 
they are bad. Q.e.d. # 

Prop. XLIX. Partiality easily renders the man who is 
over-estimated, proud. 

Proof , — If we see any one praises more than justly what is in 
us through love we are easily exulted (Note, Prop. 41, Part 
III.), or we are affected with pleasure (Def. Emo. 30), and 
we easily believe whatever good we hear said about us (Prop. 
25, Part III.). And therefore we esteem ourselves beyond 
the limits of justice through self-love, that is (Def. Emo. 28) 
we easily become proud. Q.e.d. 

Prop. L. Pity in a man who lives under the guidance of 
reason is in itself bad and useless. 

Proof . — ^Now pity (Def. Emo. 18) is sadness, and tlierefore 
(Prop. 41, Part IV.) is oad in itself. The good which follows 
from it, namely, that we endeavour to free the man whom 
we pity from his misery (Coroll., Prop. 27, Part III.), we desire 
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to do from the mere command of reason (Prop. 37, Part IV.), 
nor can we do anything which we know to be good save under 
the guidance of reason (Prop. 27, Part IV.). And therefore 
pity in a man who lives under the guidance of reason is bad 
and useless in itself. Q.e.d. 

Corollary . — Hence it follows that a mdn who lives accord- 
ing to the dictate of reason endeavours as far as possible 
not to be touched with pity. 

Note . — Me who rightly knows that all things follow from 
the necessity of divine nature, and come to pass according 
to the eternal natural and regular laws, will find nothing at all 
that is worthy of hatred, laughter, or contempt, nor will he 
deplore any one ; but as far as human virtue can go, he will 
endeavour to act well, as people say, and to •rejoice. To this 
must be Added that he who is easily touched by the emo- 
tions of pity, and is moved to tears ai#the misery of another, 
often does something of which he afterwards repents : both 
inasmuch as we can do nothing according to emotion which 
we can certainly know to be good, and inasmuch as we are 
easily deceived by false tears. I am speaking here expressly 
of a mSn who lives under the guidance of reason. For he 
who is moved neither by reason nor pity to help others 
is rightly called irtiiuman, for (Prop. 27, Part III.) he 
seems to be dissimilar to man. 

• 

Prop. LI. Favour is not opposed to reason, but can agree 
with it and arise from it. 

ProoJ . — Now favour is love towards him who has benefited 
another (Def. Emo. 19): and therefore it can have reference 
to the mind in so far as it is said to be active (Prop. 59, Part 
III.), that is (Prop. 3, Part III.), in so far as it understands; 
and therefore it agrees with reason, etc. Q.e.d. 

Another Proof . — He who lives under the guidance of reason 
desires for others the good he desires for himself (Prop. 37, 
Part IV.). Wherefore, by the very fact that he sees some one 
benefit another, his own endeavour to benefit is aided, that 
is (Prop. II, Part III.), he is rejoiced, and that (by the 
hypothesis) accompanied by the idea of him who wrought 
the other good; and therefor? (Def# Emo. 19) he favours 
him. Q.e.d. 

Note. — ^Indignation, as it is defined by us (Def. EmO. 20), 
is necessarily bad (Prop. 45, Part IV.). But it must be 
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noted that when sovereipi power with the desire of preserving 
the peace punishes a citizen who has wrpught another an 
injury, we do not say that it is indignant with the citizen 
when it punishes him, inasmuch as it is not imbued with 
hatred to ruip the c'itizen, but with a sense of duty. 

• 

Prop. LIT. Self-complacency can arise from reason, and 
that self-complacency which arises from reason alone is the 
greatest. * • 

Pr<?(^.v-Self-complacency is pleasure arisen from the fact 
that man regards himself and his powcf of acting (Def. 
Emo. 25). But the true power of acting of man or his virtue 
is reason itself (Prop. 3, Part III.), which man clearly and 
distinctly regards, (Pfop. 40 and 43, Part TI.). Therefore 
self-complacency ari^,s from reason. Again, mano while he 
regards himself percejjres nothing clearly and distinctly, 
save those things which follow from his power of acting 
(Dcf. 2, Part III.), that is (Prop. 3, Part III.), which 
follow from his power of understanding. Therefore from this 
self-regarding the*greatest self-complacency possible arises. 
Qx.d, ♦ 

Note. — Self-complacency is the greatest good we can 
expect. For (as we have shown in Prop. 25, Part IV.) no 
one endeavours to preserve his being for the sake of some 
end ; and inasmuch as this self-complaciincy is more and more 
cherished and encouraged by praises (Coroll., Prop. 53, Part 
III.), and, on the contrary (Coroll, i, Prop. 55, Part III.), 
disturbed more and more by blame, we are led in life 
principally by the desire of honour, and under the burden of 
blame we can scarcely endure it. 

Prop. LIII. Humility is not a virtue if it does not arise 
from reason. 

Proof . — ^Humility is pain which arises from the fact that 
man regards his own want of power (Def. Emo. 26). But 
in so far as man knows himself by true reason, thus far he is 
supposed to understand his essence, that is (Prop. 7 , Part III.), 
his power. Wherefore if man, while he regards himself, per- 
ceives any weakness oUiis, it^arises not from the fact that 
he understands himself, out (as we showed in Prop. 55, Part 
III.) from the fact that his power of acting is hindered. But 
if we suppose that man conceives his weakness from the fact 

M 
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that he understands something more powerful than himself, 
whose knowledge determines his power of acting, then we 
conceive nothing else than that man distinctly understands 
himself (Prop. 26, Part IV.), and thereby his power of acting 
is aided. Wherefore humility or pain, which arises from the 
fact that man regards his weakness, does not arise from true 
contemplation or reason, and is not a virtue but a passion. 
Q.e.d, 

t 

f 

Prop. LIV. Repentance is not a virtue, or, in other words, 
it does not arise from reason, but he who repents of an action 
is twice as unhappy or as weak as before. 

Proof . — ^The first part of this proposition is proved in the 
same manner as the preceding proposition. The second 
part is clear merely from the definitiofi of this emotion (see 
Def. Emo. 27). For the man allows ^imself to be overcome 
first by evil desire and then by pain. 

Note . — Inasmuch as men rarely live according to the 
dictates of reason, these two emotions, namely, humility and 
repentance, and beside these hope and fear, work more good 
than &vi\ : and so, as we must sin, it is better to sin in that. 
For if men who are powerless in mind should all become 
equally proud, they would be shamed with nothing, nor 
would they fear anything wherewith they may be united as 
with chains and heldf together. If the mob is not in fear, it 
threatens in its turn. Wherefore it is not to be wondered at 
that the prophets, who consulted the advantage not of a few, 
but of the commonwealth, should have so greatly commended 
humility, repentance, and reverence. And in truth those 
who are liable to these emotions can be led far easier than 
others to live under the guidance of reason, that is, to be free 
and enjoy the life of the blessed. 

Prop. LV. The greatest pride or dejection is the greatest 
ignorance of self. 

Proof . — ^This is clear from Def. Emo. 28 and 29. 

Prop. LVI. The greatest pride or dejection indicates the 
greatest weakness of mind. ^ ^ 

Proof , — The primary basis of virtue is self-preservation 
(Coroll., Prop. 22, Part IV.), and that under the guidance of 
reason (Prop. 24, Part IV.). He, therefore, who knows not 
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himself, knows not the basis of all virtues, and consequently 
is ignorant of all virtues. Again, to act from virtue is nothing 
else than to act under the guidance of reason (Prop. 24, Part 
IV.), and he who acts ynder the guidance of reason must 
necessarily know that he acts under the guidance of reason 
(Prop. 43, Part II.)i He, therefore, who has the greatest 
ignorance of himself, and consequently (as we have just 
shown) of all the virtues, acts the least from virtue, that 
is (as is clear from Def. 8), he is most weak in his ijiind; and 
therefore (prev. Prop.) the greatest pride or dejection 
indicates the greatest weakness of mind. 

Corollary , — Hence it follows most clearly that proud and 
dejected people are most liable to emotions. 

Note. — However, dejection can be more easily corrected 
than pride, since the?* latter is an emotion of pleasure, while 
the other is an emotigp of pain; and therefore (Prop. 18, 
Part IV.) the former is the stronger of the two. 

• 

Prop. LVIL A proud man loves the presence of parasites 
or flatterers, but the presence of noble people he hates. 

Proof . — Pride is pleasure arisen from the fact that man 
over-estimates himself (Def. Emo. 28 and 6); this opinion 
a proud man endeavours as much as possible to foster (see 
Note, Prop. 13, Part III.). And therefore he will love the 
presence of parasites or flatterers (the definitions of these 
are omitted, for they are too well known), and as for the 
company or presence of noble men, he will hate it. Q.e.d. 

Note . — It would be too long to enumerate here all the evils 
of pride, for the proud are liable to all emotions, but to none 
less than to the emotions of love and pity. But I must not 
be silent concerning the fact that a man is called proud who 
under-estimates his fellows; and therefore pride in this case 
must be defined as pleasure arisen from a false opinion 
whereby a man considers himself above his fellows. And 
dejection contrary to this pride must be defined as pain arisen 
from the false opinion whereby a man thinks himself below 
his fellows. But we can easily conceive from this position 
that a proud man is necessarily envious (see Note, Prop. 55, 
Part III.), and hates ^ose ftost who are most praised by 
reason of virtue, nor can his hatred be easily overcome by 
their love or benefit (Note, Prop. 41, Part III.), and that he 
delights only in the presence of those who deceive his weak 
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mind and from being merely foolish make him mad. Although 
dejection is contrary to pride, yet a dejected man is nearest 
to a proud one. For since his pain arises from the fact that 
he compares his weakness with tlje strength or virtue of 
others, his pain will be removed, that is,*he will be rejoiced, 
if his imagination be occupied in the contemplation of the 
vices of others, whence the proverb has arisen: It is a 
comfort to the unhappy to have companions in misery ; and 
on the other hand, he will be more saddened the more he 
thinks himself beneath them: whence it comes about that 
none are so pronb to envy as the dejected, and that these 
endeavour to observe the deeds of men with the greatest 
care, more with the object of carping at them than of correct- 
ing them, and that they praise and glory ip dejection alone, 
but in suoh a way that they still seem dejected. Now these 
things follow from this emotion witlr the same necessity as 
it does from the nature of a triangle mat its three angles are 
equal to two right angles; and I have already said that I 
call these and like emotions bad in so far as I have regard 
for human advantage. But the laws of nurture have respect 
for the general order of nature of which man is a part, which 
I have paused to mention in passing lest any one should think 
me to wish to relate the vices of men and their absurdities, 
and not to show the nature and properties of things. For, 
as I said in the prefacfmf Part III., I regard human emotions 
and their properties iii the same manner as the remaining 
things of nature. And surely human emotions indicate, if 
not human power and art, at least that of nature, no less than 
many other things which we wonder at and in whose con- 
templation we delight. But I pass on to note those things 
of the emotions which bear advantage to men or which work 
them evil. 

Prop. LVIII. Honour is not opposed to reason, but can 
arise from it. 

Proof , — This is clear from Def. Emo. 30, and from the 
definition of honourable, which see in Note i, Prop. 37, Part IV. 

Note , — What is called vainglory or empty honour is self- 
complacency, which is fosterdJ only^ by the opinion of the 
mob; and when this ceases, so also does the self-complacency 
cease, that is (Note, Prop. 52, Part IV.), the greatest good 
which each person loves. Whence it comes about that he 
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whose honour depends on the opinion of the mob, must day 
by day strive with the greatest anxiety, act and scheme in 
order to retain his reputation. For the mob is varied and 
inconstant, and therefore if a reputation is not carefully 
preserved it. dies quickly. Every one desires to obtain for 
himself the applause of the mob, and so one easily represses 
the reputation of the other, from which, since the struggle is 
for what is esteemejJ the greatest good, an enormous burning 
desire arises in one of suppressing the other in« whatever 
manner possible, and he that comes out^ victor has more 
honour or glory from having done harm to others than from 
having profited himself. This honour or self-complacency 
is in truth vain, for it is nothing. 

What must be nbted concerning shame can easily be 
gathered from whatVe said of pity and repen tarice. This 
only will I add, that^just as compassion so also shame, 
although it is not a virtue, is nevertheless good in so far as 
it indicates in the man who is overcome with shame a desire 
to live honourably, just as agony is good in so far as it 
shows that the ifijured part is not yet putrefied. Where- 
fore, although a man who is ashamed of some deSd is in 
truth pained, he is nevertheless more perfect than a shame- 
less person who has no desire of living honourably. 

And these are the points which I undertook to note 
concerning the emotions of pleasur# and pain. As for 
desires, these are either good or bad in so far as they arise 
from good or bad emotions. But all in truth, in so far as 
they are engendered in us by emotions which are passions, 
are blind (as can easily be gathered from what has been said 
in Note, Prop. 44, Part IV.), nor would they be of any use 
at all if men could easily be led to live according to the 
dictates of reason alone, as I shall now show in a few words. 

Prop. LIX. For all actions for which we are determined 
by an emotion which is a passion we can be determined 
without that emotion by reason alone. 

Proof . — ^To act from reason is nothing else (Prop. 3 and 
Def, 2, Part III.) than to do those things which follow from 
the necessity of our n^ure cBnsidered in itself. But pain 
is bad in so far as it diminishes or hinders this power of acting 
(Prop. 41, Part IV.). Therefore from this emotion we can 
be determined for no action which we could not do if we were 
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led by reason. Moreover, pleasure is bad in so far as it 
prevents man from being ready for action (Prop. 41 and 43, 
Part IV.). And therefore we can be determined for no 
action which we could not do if we were led by reason. Again, 
in so far as pleasure is good it agrees with reason (for it 
consists of this, that man’s power of dating is increased or 
aided), nor is it a passion save in so far as it does not increase 
man’s power of acting to the extent thaf he perceives him- 
self and hrs actions adequately (Prop. 3, Part III., with its 
Note). Wherefore if a man aifected with pleasure is led to 
such perfection mat he conceives himself and his actions 
adequately, he will be as apt, nay more apt, for those actions 
for which he was determined by emotions which are passions. 
But all emotions have reference either' to pleasure, pain, or 
desire (see explan. Def. Emo. 4), and'desire (Def. Emo. i) 
is nothing else than the endeavour tqj^^act. Therefore for all 
actions for which we are determined by an emotion which 
is a passion we can be determined by reason alone. Q.e.d. 

Another Proof , — Each action is said to be bad in so far as 
it arises from the fact that we are affectSd with hatred or 
any other evil emotion (see Coroll, i, Prop. 45, Part IV.). 
But no action considered in itself is good or evil (as we 
showed in the preface of this part), but one and the same 
action is now good and now bad. Therefore to that same 
action which is now^evil, or which arises from some evil 
emotion, we can be led by reason (Prop. 19, Part IV.). 
Q,eJ. 

Note , — These points will be explained more clearly by an 
example — ^namely, the action of striking, in so far as it is 
considered physically, and in so far as we pay attention 
to this alone, that a man raises his arm, clenches his fist 
and brings it down with all the force of his arm, is a 
virtue which is conceived from the construction of the 
human body. If, therefore, a man moved by hatred or rage 
is determined to clench his fist and move his arm, this comes 
about, as we showed in the second part, because one and the 
same action can be united to certain images of things; and 
therefore both from those images of things which we conceive 
confusedly and from those vmich we conceive clearly and 
distinctly, we can be determined for one and the same action. 
It is therefore apparent that every desire which arises from an 
emotion which is a passion would be of no use if men were 
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guided by reason. Let us see now why desire which arises 
from an emotion which is a passion is called blind by us. 

Prop. LX. Desire whi^ch arises from pleasure or pain which 
has referenqs to ohe or certain parts of the body has no 
advantage to man a^a whole. 

Proof , — Let it be supposed that a part, e.g. A, of a body 
is so aided by the force of some external cause that it 
overcomes the rest^Prop. 6, Part IV.). This pajjt will not 
endeavour to lose its forces in order that the other parts 
may perform their functions, or it would tRen have the force 
or power of losing its forces, which (Prop. 6, Part III.) is 
absurd . That part will therefore endeavour, and consequently 
(Prop. 7 and 12, Part III.) the mind also will endeavour, to 
preserve its condition; and therefore desire wlwch arises 
from such an emotiom of pleasure will not bring advantage 
to the body as a whole. Then if, on the other hand, it is 
supposed that the part A is hindered in such a way that the 
remaining parts overcome it, it may be proved in the same 
manner that the desire which arises from pain will not bring 
advantage to the body as a whole. Q.e.d, • 

Note , — As pleasure has reference generally (Note, Prop. 44, 
Part IV.) to one part of the body, we Jtherefore desire as a 
rule to preserve our being without having regard to our health 
as a whole. To which must be addf|d that the desires by 
which we are usually held (Coroll., P^op. 9, Part IV.) have 
regard only for present not future time. 

Prop. LXI. Desire which arises from reason can have 
no excess. 

Proof , — Desire (Def. Emo. i) absolutely considered is the 
very essence of man in so far as it is conceived as determined 
in any manner to do anything. Therefore desire which 
arises from reason, that is (Prop. 3, Part IIL), which is 
engendered in us in so far as we are active, is the very 
essence or nature of man in so far as it is conceived as 
determined to do those things which are adequately con- 
ceived through the essence of man alone (Def. 2, Part HI.). 
If, therefore, this desire can iMve excess, then human nature 
considered in itself can exceed itself, or could do more than 
it can do, which is a manifest contradiction. And therefore 
this desire cannot have excess. Q,e,d, 
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Prop. LXIL In so far as the mind conceives a thing 
according to the dictate of reason, it will be equally affected 
whether the idea be of a thing present, past, or future. 

Proof . — Whatever the mind conceives under the guidance 
of reason, it conceives entirely uncler a' certain species of 
eternity or necessity (Coroll. 2, Prop. <.4, Part II.), and is 
affected with the same certainty (Prop. 43, Part II., and its 
Note). Wherefore, whether the idea be of a thing future, 
past, or present, the mind will conceive it by the same 
necessity and will be affected with the same certainty; and 
whether the idea be of a thing present, past, or future, it will 
nevertheless be equally true (Prop. 41, Part IL), that is 
(Def. 4, Part II.), it will have, nevertheless, the same proper- 
ties of an adequate idea. And therefore, in so far as the 
mind conceives a thing according to tiie dictates of reason 
it is affected in the same manner, whether the idea be of a 
thing future, past, or present. Q.e.dT 

Note . — If we could have an ade^juate knowledge of the 
duration of things, and could determine by reason their 
times of existing, we should regard things future and present 
with thg same emotion, and the mind would desire, as if it 
were present, the good which it conceives as future; and 
consequently it woqld neglect necessarily a lesser present 
good for a greater future one, and it would desire in no wise 
what was good in thp, present, but the cause of future ill, 
as we shall soon show. But we can only have a most in- 
adequate idea of the duration of things (Prop. 31, Part II.), 
and we should determine things’ time of existing by imagina- 
tion alone (Note, Prop. 44, Part II.), which is not equally 
affected by the image of a thing present and one future. 
Whence it comes about that the true knowledge of good and 
evil which we have is only abstract or general, and the 
judgment which we make of the order of things and the 
connection of causes, so as to be able to determine what is 
good or bad for us in the present, is rather imaginary than 
real. And therefore it is not wonderful that desire which 
arises from the knowledge of good and evil, in so far as this 
has reference to the future, can be more easily restrained 
by the desire of things whick are pleasant in the present, 
concerning which see Prop. 18, Part iV. 

Prop. LXIII. He that is led by fear to do good in order 
to avoid evil is not led by reason* 
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Proof . — All emotions which have reference to the mind 
in so far as it is active, that is (Prop. 3, Part III.), which 
have reference to reason, are none other than the emotions 
of pleasure and desire ^Prop. 59, Part 111 .). And therefore 
(Def. Emo., 13) he thacis led by fear to do good in order to 
avoid evil is not leti by reason. Q.ed. 

Note /. — The superstitious, who know better how to re- 
probate vice than to teach virtue, and who do not endeavour 
to lead men by rdlson, but to so inspire them with fear that 
they avoid evil rather than love virtue, have no other 
intention than to make the rest as misertiblc as themselves ; 
and therefore it is not wonderful that for the most part they 
are a nuisance and hateful to men. 

Corollary. — Bj- reason of the desire which arises from reason 
we directly follow what is good and indirectly a^oid what is 
evil. 

Proof . — The desire^hich arises from reason can only arise 
from the emotion of pjeasure which is not a passion (Prop. 
59, Part III.), that is, from pleasure which cannot be excessive 
(Prop. 61, ParUlV.), and not from pain. And accordingly 
this desire (Prop. 8, Part IV.) arises from the knowledge of 
good, and not from that of evil. And therefore under the 
guidance of reason we directly desire yhat is good, and thus 
far only we avoid what is evil. Q.e.d. 

Note II . — This corollary can be e.^plained by the example 
of a sick and healthy man. The •Sick man eats what he 
dislikes from a fear of death; but a healthy man enjoys his 
food, and thus reaps more benefit from life than if he feared 
death and desired to avoid it directly. Thus a judge who is 
not imbued with hatred or rage, etc., but merely with love 
for public safety, and condemns the guilty to death, is led 
by reason alone. 

Prop. LXIV. The knowledge of evil is inadequate know- 
ledge. 

Proof . — The knowledge of evil (Prop. 8, Part IV.) is pain 
itself in so far as we are conscious of it. But pain is a 
transition to a lesser state of perfection (Def. Emo. 3), which 
on that account cannot be understood through the essence 
itself of man (Prop.^ and"^, Part III.). And accordingly 
(Def. 2, Part III.) it is a passion which (Prop. 3, Part III.) 
depends on inadequate ideas, and consequently (Prop. 29, 
Part II.) the knowledge of evil is inadequate. Q.c.d. 
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Corollary . — Hence it follows that if the human mind had 
only adequate ideas it would form no notion of evil. 

Prop. LXV. Under the guidance of reason we follow the 
greater of two things which are good and' the legser of two 
things which are evil. c 

Proof. — K good thing which prevents us from enjoying a 
greater good is in truth an evil, for good and bad is said of 
things (as we showed in the preface of tllis part) in so far 
as we compare them one with the other, and (for the same 
reason) a lesser evtl is in truth a good. Wherefore (CorolL, 
prev. Prop.) under the guidance of reason we desire or follow 
only the greater of two things which are good and the lesser 
of two which are evil. Q.e.d. • 

Corollary may follow under the •guidance of reason 
the lesser evil as if it were the greater ^ood, and neglect the 
lesser good as the cause of a greater eviX For the evil which 
is here called lesser is in truth good, and, on the other hand, 
the good is evil. Wherefore (Coroll., prev. Prop.) we desire 
the former and avoid the latter. Q.e.d. ♦ 

Prop. LXVI. Under the guidance of reason we desire a 
greater future good before a lesser present one, and a lesser 
evil in the present “ before a greater in the future (Van 
Vloten’s version). 

Proof . — If the mind cbuld have adequate knowledge of a 
future thing, it would be affected with the same emotion 
towards a future thing as towards a present one (Prop. 62, 
Part IV.). Wherefore, in so far as we have regard to reason, 
as we are supposed to do in this proposition, whether the 
greater good or evil be supposed future or present, the thing 
is the same. And therefore (Prop. 65, Part IV.) we desire a 
greater future good before a lesser present one. Q.e.d. 

Corollary . — We desire under the guidance of reason a 
lesser present evil which is the cause of a greater future 
good, and we avoid a lesser present good which is the cause 
of a greater future evil. The proof of this corollary bears 
the same relation to that of the previous proposition as the 
Coroll, of Prop. 65 bore to Prop.fl65 itse^lj. 

Note . — If these statements are compared with what we 
showed concerning the force of the emotions in this part up 
to the eighteenth proposition, we shall easily see what is the 
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difference between a man who is led by opinion or emotion 
and one who is led by reason. The former, whether he will 
or not, performs things of which he is entirely ignorant; 
the latter is subordinate to no one, and only does those 
things which he knows to be of primary importance in his 
life, and which on •that account he desires the most; and 
therefore I call the former a slave, but the latter free, con- 
cerning whose habits and manner of life we may here say 
a few words. * 

Prop. LXVII. A free man thinks of ulbthing less than of 
death, and his wisdom is a meditation not of death but of 
life. 

Proof. — K free man, that is, one who lives according to the 
dictate of reason alftne, is not led by the fear of d^ath (Prop. 
63, Part IV.), but dirgctly desires what is good (Coroll., same 
Prop,), that is (Prop. 24, Part IV.), to act, to live, and preserve 
his being on the basis of seeking what is useful to him. And 
therefore he thinks of nothing less than of death, but his 
wisdom is a meditation of life. Q.e.d. 

Prop. LXVIII. If men were bom free they would form 
no conception of good and evil as long^as they were free. 

Proof . — I said that he was free who is led by reason alone. 
He, therefore, who is born free and remains free has only 
adequate ideas, and accordingly hi!fe no conception of evil 
(Coroll., Prop. 64, Part IV.), and consequently (for good and 
evil are correlative) none of good. Q.e.d. 

Note . — ^That the hypothesis of this proposition is false 
and cannot be conceived save in so far as we have regard for 
the sole nature of man, or rather for God, not in so far as he 
is infinite, but in so far alone as he is the cause of man’s 
existence, is obvious from the fourth proposition of this part. 
And this and the other points seem to have been meant by 
Moses in his history of the first man. For in that no other 
power of God is conceived save that by which he created 
man, that is, a power by which he consulted only the 
advantage of man; and thus it is related that God prohibited 
free man from eating of thj tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, and that as soon as he ate of it, at once he began to 
fear death rather than to desire to live: again, when man 
found woman, who agreed most perfectly with his own 
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nature, he knew that there could be nothing in nature more 
useful to him; but that afterwards, when he thought that 
the brute creation were similar to himself, he began at once 
to imitate their emotions (see Prop. 27, Part III.) and lost 
his freedom, which the Patriarchs under the guirUnce of the 
spirit of Christ, that is, the idea of God, afterwards recovered: 
on this idea alone it depends that man should be free, and 
that he should desire for other men the good which he desires 
for himself,^as we showed above (Prop. 37^ Part IV.). 

Prop. LXIX. 'Jfie virtue of a free man appears equally 
great in refusing to face difficulties as in overcoming them. 

Proof . — An emotion cannot be hindered or taken away 
save by a contrary emotion stronger in restraining (Prop. 7, 
Part IV.). ^ But blind daring and fear hre emotions which 
can be conceived equally great (Prop^ 5 and 3, Part IV.). 
Therefore an equally great virtue or fomtude (see def., Note, 
Prop. 59, Part III.) of mind is required to restrain daring 
as to restrain fear, that is (Def. Emo. 40 and 41), a free man 
declines dangers with the same mental virtue as that with 
which he^xttempts to overcome them. Q.e.d. 

Corollary . — Therefore a free man is led by the same 
fortitude of mind to ty.kc flight in time as to fight; or a free 
man chooses from the same courage or presence of mind to 
fight or to take flight. - 

Note . — What is courage or magnanimity, or what I under- 
stand by it, I have explained in the Note on Prop. 59, Part 
III. But I understand by danger all that which can be the 
cause of any evil, namely, pain, hatred, disagreement, etc. 

Prop. LXX. A free man, who lives among ignorant 
people, tries as much as he can to refuse their benefits. 

Proof . — Every one judges according to his own disposition 
what is good (see Note, Prop. 39, Part III.). Therefore an 
ignorant man who has conferred a benefit on any one will 
estimate it according to his own disposition, and if he sees 
it to be estimated less by him to whom he gave it, he will 
be pained (Prop. 42, Part II.). But the free man desires to 
join other men to him in friendship (Prop. 37, Part IV.), and 
not to repay men with similar gifts according to their emotion 
towards him: he tries to lead himself and others according 
to the free judgment of reason, and to do those things only 
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which he knows to be of primary importance. Therefore a 
free man, lest he should become hateful to the ignorant, and 
lest he should be governed not by their desire or appetite, 
but by reason alone, endeavours as far as possible to refuse 
their benefits. Qx.d, 

Note . — I say as» far as possible,’^ for although men are 
ignorant, they are nevertheless men and can confer human 
aid, greater than which there is none, in time of necessity. 
And it often happSns that it is necessary to receive benefits 
from them, and consequently to repay them in kind. To 
which must be added that even in refusitlg benefits caution 
must be used lest we seem to despise or to refuse them for 
fear of having to repay them in kind, and thus, while we are 
trying to avoid tjieii* hatred, incur their offence. Wherefore 
in refusing benefits must have regard for use apd honour. 

Prop. I^XXI. Only^free men are truly grateful one to the 
other. » 

Proof . — Only free men are truly useful one to the other, 
and are united by the closest bond of friendship (Prop. 35, 
and its first Coroll.), and endeavour to benefit each other 
with an equal impulse of love (Prop. 37, Part IV.). And 
therefore (Def. Emo. 34) only free men are truly grateful 
one to the other. Q.e.d. 

Note . — The gratitude which men^d-io arc led by blind 
desire have one to the other is usually rather trading or 
bribery than gratitude. Moreover, gratitude is not an 
emotion. But ingratitude is nevertheless base, inasmuch as 
it indicates that man is affected with too great hatred, 
anger, pride, or avarice. For he that does not repay gifts 
by reason of foolishness is not ungrateful, and far less is he 
who is not moved by the gifts of a courtesan to serve her 
lust, nor of a thief to hide his theft, or any other similar 
person. But, on the contrary, he shows that he has a constant 
mind, for he will not allow himself to be bribed by any gifts 
to work himself or the commonwealth harm. 

Prop. LXXIL A free man never acts by fraud, but always 
with good faith. ^ ' 

Proof . — If a free man were to do something by fraud in 
so far as he is free, he would act according to the dictate of 
reason (for thus far only we call him free); and therefore to 
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act fraudulently would be a virtue (Prop. 24, Part IV.), and 
consequently (same Prop.) it would be most advantageous 
to each one to act fraudulently, that is (as is self-manifest), 
it would be most advantageous for men to agree only in what 
they say, but to be contrary one to the other in what they 
do, whicfx (Coroll., Prop. 31, Part IV.) is«absurd. Therefore 
a free man, etc. Q.e.d. 

Note . — If it be asked, “ If a man can liberate himself from 
a present ganger of death by deception,* would not reason 
for the sake of his self-preservation persuade him to deceive ? ’’ 
it may be answered in the same manner, “ That if reason 
persuaded him that, it would persuade it to all men, and 
therefore reason would persuade men not to unite their 
forces and have laws in common save "in deception one to 
the other,* that is, not to have comrfion laws, which is 
absurd.” 

Prop. LXXIII. A man who is guided by reason is more 
free in a state where he lives according to common law than 
in solitude where he is subject to no law. 

Proof. A man who is guided by reason is not held in 
subjection by fear (Prop. 63, Part IV.), but in so far as he 
endeavours to preserve his being according to the dictates of 
reason, that is (Note, Prop. 66, Part IV.), in so far as he 
endeavours to live freely, he desires to have regard for 
common life and advantage (Prop. 37, Part IV.), and conse- 
quently (as we showed in Note 2, Prop. 37, Part IV.) he 
desires to live according to the ordinary decrees of the state. 
Therefore a man who is guided desires, in order to live with 
more freedom, to regard the ordinary laws of the state. Q.e.d. 

Note. These and such things which we have shown of 
the true freedom of man have reference to fortitude, that 
is (Note, Prop. 59, Part III.), to courage and nobility. Nor 
do I think it worth while to show here separately all the 
properties of fortitude, and far less that a strong man hates 
no one, is enraged with no one, envies no one, is indignant 
with no one, despises no one, and is in no wise proud. For 
these points, and all which relate to the true life and religion, 
are shown with conviction from Projj. 37 and 46, Part IV., 
namely, that hatred should be overcome by love, and that 
every one desires for his fellows the good he desires for 
himself, whatever it be. To which must be added what we 
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noted in the Note of Prop. 50 , Part IV., and in other places, 
namely, that a strong man considers this above all things, that 
everything follows from the necessity of divine nature ; and 
accordingly, whatever he thinks to be a nuisance or evil, and 
whatever, rnoreover, seems to him impious, horrible, unjust, 
or disgraceful, arisec from the fact that he conceives these 
things in a disturbed, mutilated, and confused manner: and 
on this account he endeavours to conceive things as they 
are in themselves, 5,nd to remove obstacles from true know- 
ledge, as, for example, hatred, rage, envy, derision, pride, and 
the other emotions of this kind which we ‘have noted in the 
previous propositions: and therefore he endeavours as much 
as he can, as we said, to act well and rejoice. How far human 
virtue lends itRejf tc* the attainment of this, and what it is 
capable of, I shall show in the next part. 

I 

Appendix 

What 1 have said in this part concerning the right manner 
of life is not so arranged that it can be seen at one glance, but 
has been proved by me in parts, for then I could easily prove 
one from another. I have determined, therefore, to collect 
the parts here and reduce them to theii; principal headings. 

I. All our endeavours or desires follow from the necessity 
of our nature in such a manner that t^ey can be understood 
either through this alone, as through* their proximate cause, 
or in so far as we are a part of nature which cannot be ade- 
quately conceived through itself without other individuals. 

IL Desires which follow from our nature in such a way 
that they can be understood through it alone are tltose 
which have reference to the mind in so far as this is conceived 
to consist of adequate ideas; the remaining desires have no 
reference to the mind save in so far as it conceives things 
inadequately, and their force and increase are not defined 
by human power, ljut by power which is outside us. There- 
fore the first are called actions, while the second, passions. 
For the former always indicate our power, and the latter, on 
the contrary, indicate our want of power and our mutilated 
knowledge, 

III. Our actions, tl’fat is, those desires which are defined 
by the power or reason of man, are always good : the others 
can be both good and bad. 
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IV. It is therefore extremely useful in life to perfect as 
much as we can the intellect or reason, and of this alone 
does the happiness or blessedness of man consist; for 
blessedness (beaiiiudo) is nothing else than satisfaction of 
mind which arises from the intuitive Icnowl'edge of God. But 
to perfect the intellect is nothing else than to understand 
God and his attributes and actions which follow from the 
necessity of his nature. Wherefore the ultimate aim of a 
man who ig guided by reason, that is, hi? greatest desire by 
which he endeavours to moderate all the others, is that 
whereby an adequate conception is brought to him of all 
things which can cornc within the scope of his intelligence. 

V. Accordingly no rational life is without intelligence, and 

things are only good in so far as they help m 9 .n to enjoy intel- 
lectual life^ which is defined intelligence* (n7/fZ//g^?7/za). But 
those things which pruvfjnt a man from perfecting his reason 
and enjoying a rational life — ^thesc things, I say, alone we 
call evil. , 

VI. But inasmuch as all things of which man is the effect- 
ing cause arc necessarily good, therefore liothing evil can 
happen to man save from external causes, namely, in so far 
as he is a part of the whole of nature, to whose laws human 
nature is forced to submit, and to agree with which it is com- 
pelled in almost infinite ways. 

VJI. Nor can it come to pass that man is not a part of 
nature and not follow us common order of things ; but if he 
be thrown among individuals who agree with him in nature, 
by that very fact his power of acting is aided and fostered. 
And if, on the other hand, he be thrown among individuals 
wher agree with him in no wise in nature, he shall scarcely 
be able to accommodate himself with them without a great 
change in his nature. 

VJII. Whatever is granted in the nature of things which 
we judge to be evil, or capable of preventing us from existing 
and enjoying a rational life, w^e may remove from us in the 
safest and most certain way possible : and whatever, on the 
other hand, is granted which we judge to be good or useful 
for the preserving of our being and the enjoyment of rational 
life, we may seize and use in w^iatevej way we please. And 
absolutely every one can do by the sovereign right of nature 
whatever he thinks will be of advantage to him. 

IX. Nothing can agree more with the nature of anything 
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than the remaining individuals of the ‘same species: and 
therefore (No. 7) nothing is granted more useful to man for 
preserving his being and enjoying rational life than man 
who is led by reason. Again, inasmuch as we know of 
nothing among individutil things which is more excellent 
than man who is led by reason, therefore every one can show 
his skill and ingenuity in nothing better than in so educating 
men that they live according to the command of their own 
reason. * 

X. In so far as men are affected one towards the other 
with envy or any other emotion of hatred they are contrary 
reciprocally, and consequently they arc the more to be feared 
the -more power they have than the other individuals of 
nature. 

XL Minds are cor/quered not by arms, but by love and 
magnaminity. , * 

XII. It is above all things useful to men that they unite 
their habits of life (cops net iidiues) and bind themselves 
together with such ])onds by which they can most easily 
make one individial of them all, and to do those things 
especially which serve for the purpose of conlinningr friend- 
ship. 

XIII. But for this skill and vigilance^ are required. For 
men are varied (for tliose are rare who live according to the 
rules prescribed by reason), and moreo^^er they are generally 
envious and more prone to revenge than pity. Jt is a matter, 
therefore, of considerable force of mind to regard each one 
according to his disposition and to contain oneself and not 
imitate the emotions of others. But those who cavil at men 
and prefer rather to reprobate vices than to inculcate virt..^j, 
and who do not solidify but unloosen the minds of men — 
these, I say, are a nuisance both to themselves and to others. 
Wherefore many, owing to too great impatience of mind and 
a false zeal for religion, have preferred to live among beasts 
rather than among men: just as children or youths who 
cannot bear with equanimity the reproaches of their parents, 
run away to enlist and choose the inconveniences of war and 
the command of a tyrant rather than the conveniences of 
home and paternal admonition, and who will bear any kind 
of burden provided they may thereby spite their parents. 

XIV. Therefore, although men arc as a rule governed in 
-everything by their desire or lust, yet from their common 

N 
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society or association many more advantages than disad- 
vantages arise or follow. Wherefore it is but right to bear 
the injuries arising therefrom with equanimity, and to be 
zealous for tho?;e who serve to keep peace and friendship. 

XV. The things which give birth to harmony or peace are 
those which have reference to justice, eqciity, and honourable 
dealing. For men are ill pleased not only when a thing is 
unjust or iniquitous, but also when it is disgraceful or when 
any one <,lcspises the customs received among them. But 
for attracting love those things are especially necessary which 
relate to religion^’ and piety. On which points see Notes i 
and 2, Prop. 37, and Note, Prop. 46, and Note, Prop. 73^ 
Part IV. 

XVi. Harmony or peace is often bom of fear, but then it 
is not trustworthy. Moreover, fear arises from weakness of 
the mind, and therefore docs not fj.npertain to the use of 
reason: nor does compassion, although it seems to bear in it 
a sort of piety. 

XVll. Men, moreover, are won over by open-handedness 
(largiias)j especially those who have not the wherewithal to 
pLirchasie what is necessary for sustaining life. However, to- 
give aid to every poor man is far beyond the reach of the 
wealth and power of. every private man. For the riches of a 
private man are far too little for such a thing. Moreover^ 
the ability and facil.Vy of approach of every man are far 
too limited fur him to be able to unite all men to himself in 
friendship: lor whi('h reason the care of the poor is in- 
cumbent on society as a whole, and relates to the general 
advantage only. 

In accepting benefits and returning thanks our 
duty must be wholly different: concerning which see Note, 
Prop. 70, and Note, Prop. 71, Part IV. 

XIX. Moreover, meretricious love, that is, the lust of genera- 
tion, which arises from beauty, and absolutely all love whici 
acknowledges any other cause than fn^edom of the mind 
passes easily into hatred, unless — ^what is still worse — it be 2 
sort of madness, and then more discord than harmony is 
fostered (see Co roll.. Prop. 31, Part 111 .). 

XX. As for what concernfti matrimony, it is certain tha' 
it is in concord with reason if the desire of uniting bodies is 
engendered not from beauty alone, but also from the love o' 
bearing children and wdsely educating them: and moreover 
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if the love of either of them, that is, of husband or wife, has 
for its cause not only beauty, but also freedom of mind. 

XXI. P'lattery also gives birth to peace or concord, but 
only by means of the abhorrent crime of slavery or by means 
of perfidy : i\one are more taken in by flattery than the proud, 
who wish to be the first and are not. 

XXIL There is in ^elf-despising a false kind of piety and 
religion; and although self-despising is contrar}^ to pride, 
yet one who despises himself is the nearest to a p^oud man 
(see Note, Prop. 57, Part IV.). 

XXI IT. vShame also is conducive of con&rd or peace, but 
only in those things which cannot be hidden. Again, as 
shame is a sort of pain, it has no relation to the use of reason. 

XXIV. The rc^naiiiing emotions towards men are directly 
opposed to justice, eq\iity, honourable life, piety, ard religion, 
and although indignation seems to be a Species of equity, yet 
life would be lawless in many a place where each one could 
pass judgment concerning the actions of another and vindi- 
cate his own or the right of another. 

XXV. Courtesy* {modesiia), that is, the desire of pleasing 
men which is determined by reiason, has reference (as we said 
in the Note of Prop. 37, Part IV.) to piety. But if it arises 
from emotion, then it is ambition, or a desire whereby men, 
under the false guise of piety, excile discords and seditions. 
For he who desires to aid the others eh her by word or deed 
so that they may enjoy the greatest: good — he, 1 say, will 
strive above all to win over their love to himself, and not 
bring them to a state of w'onderment so that this system may 
receive his name or to give any cause absolutely for envy. 
Moreover, in his common speech he will take care not to niaKe 
reference to vice and to speak very sparingly of human want 
of power: but not at all so of human virtue or power, and in 
what w^ay it may be completely brought about that man 
endeavours to live not from fear or aversion, but moved only 
by an emotion of pleasure according to the dictate of reason, 
as far as in them lies. 

XXVI. Save men we do not know any individual thing in 
nature in whose mind we may rejoice or which w^e may join 
to us in bonds of friendship or any other kind of habit: and 
therefore whatever exists in nature besides man, reason does 
not postulate that we should preserve for our advantage, but 
teaches us that we should preserve or destroy it according to 
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our various need, or adapt it in any manner we please to 
suit ourselves. 

XXVII. The advantage we reap from things which are 
outside us, together with experience and knowledge which 
we acquire from the fact that we observe them, and change 
them from one form to another, is the principal preservation 
of the body : and in this manner those* things are especially 
useful which can so feed and nourish the body that all its 
parts can lyghtly perform their office. For the more the body 
is apt to be affected in many modes or to affect external 
bodies in many modes, the more apt is the mind for thinking 
(see Prop. 38 and 39, Part IV.). But there seem to be very 
few things of this kind in nature. Wherefore for the nourish- 
ment of the body as it is required it is rtecegsary to use many 
foods of different nature: for the humart body is composed of 
many parts of diffeibnt nature whic^ need continuous and 
varied nourishment so that the whole body may be equally 
fit to discharge all the duties which oan follow from its nature, 
and consequently that the mind may be equally fit for the 
conception of many things. 

XXViTI. But for preparing these things the force or 
strength of one man would scarcely suffice if men did not 
indulge in mutual exchange and aid. This exchange is now 
carried on by means of money. Whence it has come to pass 
that the image of mocey occupies the principal place in the 
mind of the vulgar, for they can scarcely imagine any kind of 
pleasure unless it be accompanied with the idea of money as 
the cause. 

XXIX. Now this vice is only theirs who seek to acquire 
money, not from need nor by reason of necessity, but because 
they have learned the arts of gain wherewith to raise them- 
selves to a splendid estate. They feed their bodies of course 
according to custom, but sparingly, for they think they lose 
as much of their goods as they spend on the nourishment of 
their body. But those who know the trpe use of money and 
moderate their desire of money to their requirements alone 
are content with very little. 

XXX. Since, therefore, those things are good which aid 
the parts of the body to fulfil Vheir duties, and since pleasure 
consists in the fact that man’s power in so far as it consists of 
the mind or body is aided or increased — those things then 
which bring pleasure are good. But since things do not act 
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with the end in view of giving us pleasure, and since their 
power of acting is not tempered according to our need, and 
moreover, since pleasure as a rule has reference to one part 
of the body rather than the rest, the most of our emotions 
(unless we h^ve regard fdr reason and keep watch over them) 
and our desires alsocire excessive. To which must be added 
that we hold that firA according to emotion which is pleasant 
in the present, nor can we estimate a future thing with the 
same emotion of mii?d (see Note, Prop. 44, and Note, Prop. 60, 
Part IV.). * 

XXXI. But superstition, on the contikry, seems to call 
that good which is brought on by pain and that bad which 
pleasure brings on. But as we have already said (see Note, 
Prop. 45, Part ],V.)/no one save an envious person takes 
pleasure in my want’ of power and inconvenience For the 
greater emotion of pleasure we are affected with, the greater 
perfection we pass to, and consequently the more we partake 
of the divine nature : nor can pleasure ever be evil which is 
moderated by a true regard for our advantage. But he, on 
the other hand, who is led by fear and does what is good in 
order to avoid w'hat is evil, is not led by reason (see 
Prop. 63, Part IV.). 

XXXII. But human power is considerably limited and 
infinitely surpassed by the power of external causes, and 
therefore w^e have not absolute pow^r of adapting things 
which are outside us for our usage. But we shall bear with 
equanimity those things which happen to us contrary to that 
which a regard for our advantage postulates, if we are con- 
scious that we have performed our duty and cannot extend 
the power w'e have to such an extent as to avoid those th! 
and moreover, that we are a part of nature as a whole, whose 
order we follow. If we understand this clearly and dis- 
tinctly, that part of us which is called our understanding, or 
rather intelligence, that is, the best part in us, will acquiesce 
in this entirely, and will endeavour to persist in that acquies- 
cence. For in so fax as we understand, we can desire nothing 
save that which is necessary, nor can we absolutely acquiesce 
in anything save what is true : and therefore in so far as we 
understand this rightly, the endeavour of the best part of us 
agrees with the order 01 the whole of nature* 
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CONCERNING THE POWER OF THE INTELLECT 
Oi HUMAN FREEDOM 

Preface 

T on at last to that part of the Ethics which concerns 
the manner or way which leads to liberty {de modo sive via qum 
ad liher Intern ducit). In this part then, concerning tl^e power o f 
reason, f shall endeavour to show what power reason has over 
the emotions, and morAver, what is mental liberty or*blcssed- 
ness {mentis libertas sen h(^titndo): from which we shall see how 
far a wise man excels an ignorant. Put in what manner or 
by what means the intellect must be perfected, and again, by 
what art the body must be completely cured so thi\,t it may 
perform its functions correctly, does not appertain to this 
part: for the latter relates to medicine and tin; former to 
logic. Here, therefore, f shall show, as 1 said, the power of 
the mind or reason, and above all things how great and of 
what kind is its power over the em^itions to restrain and 
moderate them. For Ave have not comjikde command over 
our emotions , as we have already shoAAui. The Stoics, however, 
were of opinion that the emotions depend absolutely on our 
free will, and that we have absolute command over . .r 
But they were compelled by the outcry of experience, not by 
their principles, to confess that not little practice and zeal 
were required to restrain and moderate them. This some 
one has endeavoured to point out by the example (if I 
remember rightly) of two dogs, one a domestic dog and the 
other hunting: nalnely, that it can at length be brought 
about that the domestic dog hunts and the hunting dog 
refrains from hunting and chasing the hares. This opinion 
is not a little favoured by Descartes, for he held that the soul 
or mind was particular^ united to a certain part of the brain, 
called the pineal gland, by means of which it feels all the 
movements that take place in the body and external objects, 
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and which the mind by the very fact that it wishes can move 
in various ways. He held that this gland is suspended in 
the middle of the brain in such a way that it can be moved 
by the least r otion of the animal spirits. He held, more- 
over, that this gland is suspended ifi the middle of the brain 
in as many ways as the animal spirits impinge on it, and 
moreover, that there are impressed on that gland 'as many 
marks as there were varied external objects propelling the 
animal spirits towards it: whence it comes about that if the 
gland is afierwards suspended by the will of the mind moving 
it in various ways, in this or that way in which it was at one 
time suspended by spirits driven in this or that way, then the 
gland drives away and determines the animal spirits in the 
same way as they were repulsed before by a similar suspen- 
sion of the gland. He held, moreover, that every wish or will 
of the^mind is united to a certain motion of the gland, e.g., if 
any one has the wish to see a distant object, this will bring 
it about that the pupil is extended; but if he thought only of 
the dilatation of the pupil alone, it would profit him nothing 
to have the wish to see that thing, inasmuch as the motion of 
the gland wdiich serves to impel the animal spirits towards the 
optic nerve in a convenient way for contracting or dilating 
the pupil, is not joined in nature to the wish to contract or 
dilate it, but with the wish to see objects near or far.!: - He 
held, finally, that although each motion of this gland seems 
to be connected by nature to a certain one of our thoughts 
at the beginning of our lives, yet it could be joined through 
habit to others : this he endeavours to prove in the Passions 
de VAme, Part L, Art. 50.^ Hereby he concludes that there 
L mind so weak that it cannot, if well directed, acquire 
absolute powder of its passions. For these as defined by him? 
are perceptions or feelings or disturbances of the mind which 
have reference to it as species, and which are produced, pre- 
served, and strengthened by some movement of the spirits 
(see Descartes’ Passions de VAme, Part L, Art. 27). But 
since we can join each motion of the gland, and consequently 
of the spirits, to any will, the determination of the will depends 

^ Passions de VAme, by Renate Descartes, written by him in French^ 
but now rendered in Latin for the benefit of other nations, in the city 
of Amsterdam, by H. D. M., 1656. Part 1. On the passions in general,, 
and as occasion demands on the w'hole nature of man. Part II. On 
the number and order of the passions, and an explanation of the six 
primary ones. Part III. On individual passions. 
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on our power alone. If, therefore, we ftetermine our will by 
certain fixed decisions according to which we wish to direct 
the actions of our life^ and unite the movements of the 
passions which we wish to have to these decisions, we shall 
acquire absolute domirfion over our passions. This is the 
opinion of that illustrious man (as I gather it from his own 
words)^ which I wotild scarcely have believed to have been 
put forward by so great a man, were it less acute. I cannot 
sufficiently wonder that a philosophic man, who clearly 
stated that he would deduce nothing save from^elf-evidcnt 
bases of argument, and that he would a%sert nothing save 
what he perceived clearly and distinctly — one, moreover, who 
so#nany times reproved the Schoolmen for wishing to explain 
obscure things b^ rr^ans of occult qualities, should take an 
hypothesis far more occult than all the occult qualities. 
What does he understand, I ask, by the union o? mind and 
body ? What clear aAi distinct conception, I say, has he of 
thought closely united yith a certain particle of quantity or 
extension? Truly I should like him to explain this union 
through its pro:?iimate cause. But he conceived the mind 
so distinct from the body that he could not assign ajcause for 
this union nor for the mind itself, but he had perforce to recur 
to the cause of the whole universe, that is, to God. Again, 
I should like to know what degree of motion can the mind 
impart to this pineal gland, and with what force can it hold 
it suspended? For I know not whether this gland can be 
acted upon more quickly or slowly by the mind than by the 
animal spirits, and whether the movements of the passions 
which we unite securely to certain firm decisions cannot be 
disjoined from them by causes appertaining to the ^ 'j • 
from which it would follow that although the mind fixedly 
proposed to go out against dangers and had joined to this 
decision the motions of daring, yet at the sight of the peril 
the gland would be so suspended that the mind would only 
be able to think of ilight. And clearly as there is no relation 
between will and motion, so also there can be no comparison 
between the power or strength of the mind and body; and 
consequently the strength of one cannot be determined by 
the strength of the other. Add to this that this gland is not 
found thus situated A the middle of the brain, which has 
such easy action all around and in such a number of ways, 
and that the nerves are not all extended to the cavities of the 
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brain. Finally, I orfiit everything he asserts concerning the 
will and its liberty, since I have more than sufficiently shown 
that it is false. Therefore, inasmuch as the mind’s power, 
as I showed pbove, is defined by intelligence alone, the 
remedies for the emotions, which Inhink* every one experi- 
ences, but does not accurately observe nor distinctly see, we 
shall determine from mere knowledge of ^>he mind and deduce 
therefrom all things which relate to its blessedness. 

Axioms 

I. If in the same subject two contrary actions are excited, 
a change must take place in both or in one of them until they 
cease to be contrary. 

II. The Dower of emotion is defined by the power of its 
cause in so far as its essence is explained or defined through 
the essence of its cause. This axiom is clear from Prop. 7, 
Part HI. 


Propositions 

Prop. I. Just as thoughts and the ideas of the mind are 
arranged and connected in the mind, so in the body its 
modifications or the modifications of things are arranged 
and connected according to their order. 

Proof . — The order and connection of ideas is the same as 
the order and connection of things (Prop. 7, Part II.), and 
vice ve>sa, the ordel and connection of things is the same 
(Coroll., Prop. 6 and 7, Part II.) as the order and connection 
Wherefore just as the order and connection of 
ideas in the mind is made according to the order and con- 
nection of the modifications of the body (Prop. 18, Part II.), 
so vice versa (Prop. 2, Part III.), the order and connection of 
the modifications of the body is made according as thoughts 
and the ideas of things are arranged and connected in the 
mind. Q.e.d. 

Prop. II. If we remove disturbance of the mind or emotion 
from the thought of an extern al cause and unite it to other 
thoughts, then love or hatred towards the external cause, as 
well as waverings of the mind which arise from these emotions, 
are destroyed. 
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Proof . — ^Now that which constituted the form of love or 
hatred is pleasure or pain accompanied by the idea of an 
external cause (Dcf. Emo. 6 and 7). When this then is 
removed, the form of love or hatred is als<]^ removed : and 
therefore these emotioits and those which arise from them 
are destroyed. Q.^d. 

Prop. ITI. An ernotion which is a passion ceases to be a 
passion as soon as form a clear and distinct idea of it. 

Proof . — An emotion which is a passion is a confused idea 
(Gen. Def. Emo.). If, therefore, we formga clear and distinct 
idea of this emotion, this idea will be distinguished from the 
emotion in so lar as it has reference to the mind a,lonc by 
rflson alone (Prop. 2 \ , Pait IT., with its N ote) : and therefore 
(Prop. 3, Part I IT.)* the emotion will cease to be a passion. 
Q.e.d, • 

Corolltvy.—’VhmicfQ, the more an emotion becomes known 
to us, the more it is within our power and the less*the mind 
is pas^ve to it. 

Prop. IV. Tli^re is no modification of the body of which 
we cannot form some clear and distinct conception. 

Proof . — Things which are common to all can only be 
adequately ('om'(‘ived (Prop. 38, Part 1 1.): and ihcrefore 
(Prop. 12, and Lemma 2, which is to be found after Prop. 13, 
Part II.) there is no modification of the body of which we 
cannot form some ('lear and distinctl'onception. Q.c.d. 

Corolla: y . — 1 1 cnee it follows that there is no emotion of which 
we cannot form some clear and distinct t'onception. For an 
emotion is the idea of a modification of the body (Gen. Def. 
Emo.), which on that account (prev. Prop.) must i- ’ . 
some clear and distinct conception. 

Note . — Since there is nothing from which some effect does 
not follow (Prop. 36, Part I.), and whatever follows from an 
idea which is adequate in us we understand clearly and 
distinctly (Prop, j.o, Part II.), it follows that every one has 
powe of undcrsitinding himself and his emotions, if not 
absolutely at least in part clearly and distinctly, and conse- 
quently of bringing it about that he is less passive to them. 
For this purpose care must ba taken especially that w^e under- 
stand clearly and distfnctly each emotion and to wdiat extent 
it may grow, so that the mind may be determined by the 
emotion to think those things which it clearly and distinctly 
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perceives and in whfch it acquiesces entirely: and thus the 
emotion is separated from the thought of an external cause 
and united to true thoughts. From which would happen 
not only that Icr^e, hatred, etc., would be destroyed (Prop. 2, 
Part V.), but also that appetites anfl desires which are wont 
to arise from such emotion could have^no excess (Prop. 61, 
Part IV.). For it must be noted above ‘all that it is one and 
the same appetite through which a man is said to be active 
and passive. F.g,, we have shown that human nature is so 
disposed that each one desires that others should live accord- 
ing to his idea of Ihe (see Note, Prop. 31, Part III.): and this 
desire in a man who is not guided by reason is a passion 
which is called ambition, and which differs very little Irmi 
pride; and, on the contrary, in a mtici who is guided by 
reason it i^ an action or virtue which* is called piety (see 
Note I, Prop. 37, Part IV., and the second proof of that 
Prop.). 'And in this manner all appetites or desires are only 
passions in so far as they arise from inadequate ideas, and 
they are accredited to virtue when they are excited or 
generated by adequate ideas. For all desires by which we 
are deterinined to do anything can arise both from adequate 
and inadequate ideas (see Prop. 59. Part IV.). And this remedy 
for emotions (to return from my digression), which consists in 
a true knowledge of them, is excelled by nothing in our power 
we can think of, since no other power of the mind is granted 
than that of thinking 'and forming adequate ideas, as we 
showed above (Prop. 3, Part II L). 

Prop. V. Emotion towards a thing which we imagine 
^ and not as necessary nor possible nor contingent, is, 
ccetens paribus, the greatest of all. 

Proof . — Pmiotion towards a thing which we imagine to be 
free is greater than that towards one which is necessary (Prop. 
49, Part III.), and consequently still greater than that towards 
a thing wiiich we imagine as possible or contingent (Prop, ii. 
Part IV.). But to imagine a thing as hee is nothing else 
than that we imagined it simply while we were ignorant of 
tlie causes by which it was determined for acting (from what 
we have shown in the Note of Prop. 35, Part II.). Therefore 
emotion towards a thing which we imagine simply is greater, 
cceteris paribus, than towards a thing necessary, possible, or 
contingent, and consequently the greatest. Q.e.d. 
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Prop. VI. In so far as the mind understands all things as 
necessary it has more power over the emotions or is less 
passive to them. 

Proof . — The mind understands all thin^f as necessary 
(Prop. 29, Part ancf to be determined for existing and 
acting by the infinit^^connection of causes (Prop. 28, Part I.); 
and therefore (prev.*Prop.) it brings it about that it is less 
passive to the emotions which arise from them and (Prop. 48, 
Part III.) it will b^ affected less towards them. Q.e.d. 

Note . — The more this knowledge, namely, thatf things are 
necessary, is applied to individual things Vhich we imagine 
more distinctly and vividly, the greater is this power of the 
mi#d over the emotions, which is l 3 orne witness to by experi- 
ence. For we see the pain caused by the loss of some good 
to be lessened or mitigated as soon as he who lf)st it con- 
siders that it could have been preserved*in no manner. Thus 
also we see that no oi\e pities an infant for that it cannot 
talk, walk, reason, or lastly, that it lives so many years almost 
iincons^ous of self. But if most were born full grown and 
only one now and then an infant, then we should pity each 
infant: for then we should regard infancy not as, a thing 
natural and necessary, but as a Haw or mishap in nature. 
And to this we may reler many other things. 

Prop. VII. Emotions which arise or are excited by reason, 
if we regard time, are greater than tliose which are referred 
to individual things which we regard as absent. 

Proof . — We do not regard a thing as gft^sent by reason of 
the emotion with which we imagine it, but by reason of the 
fact that the body is affected by another emotion whicl 
off the existence of that thing (Prop. 17, Part II.). Where- 
fore an emotion which is referred to a thing which wc regard 
as absent is not of such a nature that surpasses and over- 
comes the other actions and power of man (concerning which 
see Prop. 6, Part IV.), but contrariwise is of such a nature 
that it can be hinc.ered in some manner by those modifica- 
tions which cut off the existence of its external cause (Prop. 9, 
Part IV.). But emotion which arises from reason has 
reference necessarily to the ;ommon properties of things 
(see def. reason in Note 2, Prop. 40, Part II.) which we 
always regard as present (for there can be nothing to cut off 
their present existence), and which we always imagine in the 
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same manner (Prop. 38, Part II.). Wherefore such an 
emotion remains the same always^ and consequently (Ax. i. 
Part V.) emotions which are contrary to it^ and which are 
not aided by T'-ieir external causes, must more and more 
accommodate themselves with it iftitil they are no longer 
contrary, and thus far emotion which ivrises from reason is 
the stronger. Q.e.d. 

Prop. Vlll. The more an emotion is' excited by many 
emotions concurring at the same time, the greater it will be. 

Proof . — Many cSuses can do more at the same time than 
if they were fewer (Prop. 7, Part 111 .). And therefore 
(Prop. 5, Part IV.) the more an emotion is excited by m.'^.ny 
causes at the same time, the stronger itris. ^ Q.e.d. 

Note . — "JJhis proposition is clear alsodrom Ax. 2 of this 
part. 

Prop. IX, Emotion which has refi'rence to many different 
causes which the mind regards at the same time '"as the 
emotion itself is less harmful, and we arei?ess passive to it 
and less •affected toward each cause than another emotion 
equally great which has reference to one alone or fewer 
causes. ^ 

Proof . — An emotion is bad or harmful only in so far as the 
mind is prevented by^ it from thinking as much as before 
(Prop. 26 and 27, Part IV.). And therefore that emotion by 
which the mind is determined for regarding many objects at 
the same time is fess harmful than another equally great 
which detains the mind in the contemplation of one alone or 

objects in suc'h a manner that it cannot think of the 

others: which was the first point. Again, inasmuch as the 
essence of the mind, that is (Prop. 7, Part 111 .), its power, 
consists of thought alone (Prop, it, Rart III.), therefore the 
mind is less passive to an emotion by wdiich it is determined 
for the regarding of many things than to ^xn emotion equally 
great w^hich holds the mind occupied in /egarding one alone 
or fewer objects: wdiich is the second point. I'inally, this 
emotion (Prop. 48, Part III.), in so far as it has reference to 
many external causes, is less tes^^ards each one of them. Q.e.d. 

Prop. X. As long as we are not assailed by emotions 
which are contrary to our nature we are able to arrange and 
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connect the modifications of the body according to their 
intellectual order. 

Proof . — The emotions which are contrary to our nature, 
that is (Prop. 30, Part IV.), which are evil, a’ i evil in so far 
as they preyent the mihd from understanding (Prop. 27, 
Part IV.). As longy(J;herefore, as we are assailed by emotions 
which are contrary our nature, so long the mind’s power 
by which it endeavours to understand things is not hindered; 
and therefore so long it has the power of forminj^ clear and 
distinct ideas and of deducing certain ones from others (see 
Note 2, Prop. 40, and Note, Prop. 47, Pau 11 .): and conse- 
quently so long (Prop, i, Part V.) w'e have the power of 
armnging and connecting the modifications of the body 
according to the^r intellectual order. Q.c.d. 

Note . — By this power of rightly arranging and connecting 
the modifications we can bring it to pass that we are not 
easily affected by evii emotions, l^or (Prop. 7, Part V.) 
greater force will be required to hinder emotions arranged 
and cofinected according to their intellectual order than if 
they were vague and uncertain. The best thing then we can 
bring to pass, as long as we have no perfect knowledge of our 
emotions, is to conceive some manner of living aright or 
certain rules of life, to commit them to memory, and to 
apply them continuously to the individual things which 
come in our way frequently in life, so that our imagination 
may be deeply affected with them and they may be ahvays 
ready for us. A.g., we placed among the rules of life (Prop. 
46, Part IV., with its Note) that hatred must be overcome 
by love or nobleness, not requited by reciprocated hatred. 
But in order that this rule may be aUvays ready f 
when we need it, w^e must often think and meditate on 
the common injuries done to men, and in what manner and 
according to what method they may best be avoided by 
nobility of character. For if we unite the image of the 
injury to the ima'^e of this rule, it will always be ready 
for us (Prop. 18, Part II.) when an injury is done to us. 
And if w^e always have in mind a regard for our advantage 
and the good which follows from mutual friendship and 
common intercourse, and me /cover, if we remember com- 
plete mental satisfaction {animi acquiesceniia) arises from 
the right way of life (Prop. 52, Part IV.), and that men, 
like other things, act according to the necessity of nature — 
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then the injuries or* hatred which are wont to arise from 
them would occupy a lesser part of the mind and would 
be easily overcome; or if rage which arises from the greatest 
injuries is not fasily overcome^ it will nevertheless be over- 
come, although not without much w&vering of the mind, in a 
far less space of time than if we had not^ meditated on these 
things, as is clear from Prop. 6, 7, an(# 8 of this part. We 
must think of courage in the same manner in order to lay 
aside fear, that is, we must enumerate and imagine the 
common p&ils of life and in what manner they may best be 
avoided and overcame by courage. But let it be noted that 
we must always pay attention in the ordering of our thoughts 
and images (Coroll. Prop. 63, Part IV., and Prop. 59, Part I^T.) 
to those things which are good in each "thing, so that we may 
be determijied always for action by an emotion of pleasure. 
E.g,j if any one sees <hat he seeks honour too eagerly, let 
him thirtic of the right use of it, to Iv^hat end it should be 
sought, and by what means it may begacquired : and not of its 
abuse and vanity and the inconstancy of men, or df other 
things of this kind, of which no one ever Ihinks save from 
an unhealthy mind. For ambitious men assail themselves 
with such thoughts when they despair of attaining the honour 
which they long for, and while the)?^ utter forth their rage 
they appear wise. Wherefore it is certain that those are 
most desirous of honoi^r or glory who cry out the loudest of 
its abuse and the vanity of the world. And this is not proper 
to the ambitious, but to all to whom fortune is unfavourable 
and who are powerless in mind . For a poor man who is greedy 
will not cease to talk of the abuse of money and the evils of 
by which he does nothing else than show not only 
his own poverty, but also that he cannot bear to see others 
rich. Thus those who are badly received by their sweet- 
hearts think of nothing save the fickleness, deception, and the 
other often related faults of womankind, all of which, however, 
they immediately forget as soon as they are received again. 
He therefore who moderates his emotions] md desires from a 
love of freedom — he, I say, endeavours as much as possible to 
obtain a knowledge of the virtues and their causes, and to fill 
his mind with that joy whicliiLirises from a true knowledge 
of them, and by no means to regard tht; vices of men, to dis- 
parage his fellows and rejoice in a false species of liberty. 
And he that has diligently observed what is said here (for it 
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is not difficult) and makes use of it^ will be able in a short 
space of time to direct his actions for the most part accord- 
ing to the direction of reason. 

Prop. XI.^ The more ^ny image has reference to many 
things, the more freqi^nt it is, the more often it flourishes, and 
the more it occupies me mind. 

Proof . — The mor^an image or emotion has reference to 
many things, the more causes there are by whicli it can be 
excited and cherished, all of which the mind (hypothesis) 
regards at the same time with the emotion. And therefore 
the emotion is more frequent or more often flourishes, and 
{Pr<|p. 8, Part V.) it occupies the mind more. Q.e.d. 

Prop. XTI. The images of things are more easily joined to 
iiUvages which have reference to things which we understand 
clearly and distinctly tiian to others. 

Proof . — Things which v’e clearly and distinctly understand 
are eitho* the common properties of things or what we deduce 
from them (see df^f. reason in Note 2, Prop 40., Part II.), 
and consequently they are more often excited in us (prev. 
Prop.). And therefore it can more easily happen that we 
should regard things at the same lime with these than with 
other things, and consequently (Prop. 18, Part 11.) that they 
are associated with these more easily than with other things. 
Q.e.d. 

Prop. XIII. The more an image is associated with many 
other things, the more often it flourishes. 

Proof . — The more an image is associated with many 
things, the more causes there are by which it can be excited. 
Q.e.d. 

Prop. XIV. The mind can bring it to pass that all the 
modifications of the body or images of things have reference to 
the idea of God. 

Proof . — There is rio modification of the body of which the 
mind cannot form a clear and distinct conception (Prop. 4, 
Part V.). And therefore it can bring it to pass (Prop. 15, 
Part I.) that all the ima'^es have reference to the idea of God. 
<).e.d. 

Prop. XV. He who understands himself and his emotions 

o 
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loves Godj and the more so the more he understands himself 
and his emotions. 

Proof . — He who clearly and distinctly understands himself 
and his emotityns^ rejoices (Prop. 53, Part III.) accompanied 
with the idea of God (prev. Prop.). And therefore (Def. 
Emo. 6.) he loves God, and (by the same argument) the 
more so the more he understands himself and liis emotions. 
Q.eJ. 

Prop. yvVI. This love towards God must occupy the mind 
chiefly. 

Proof . — This love is associated with all the modifications 
of the mind (Prop. 14, Part V.), by all of which it is cherished 
(Proj). 15, Part V.). And therefore ^Prop. ii, Part V.) it 
must chiefly occupy the mind. Q.e.d. 

Pro? XVII. God is free from pc .sions, nor is he affected 
with any emotion of pleasure or pain. 

Proof . — All ideas, in so far as they have reference to God, are 
true (Prop. 32, Part II.), that is (Def. 4, Part IL), they are 
adequate: and therefore (Gen. Def. Emo.) God is without 
passions. Again, God cannot pass to a higher or a lower 
perfection (( oroll. 2, Prop. 20, Part I.): and therefore (Def. 
Emo, 2 and 3) he i:> affected with no emotion of pleasure or 
pain. Q.e.d, 

Corollary. — God, tv, speak strictly, loves no one nor hates 
any one. For God (prev. Prop.) is affected with no emotion 
of pleasure or pa.'n, and consequently (Def. Emo. 6 and 7) 
loves no one nor hates any one. 

X ROP. XVTIl. No one can hate God. 

Proof . — The idea of God in us is adequate and perfect 
(Prop. 46 and 47, Part II.). And therefore in so far as we 
regard God we are active (Prop. 3, Part III.), and conse- 
quently (Prop. 59, Part III.) there can be no pain accom- 
panied by the idea of God, that is (De^. Emo. 7), none can 
hate God. Q.e.d. 

Corollary . — Love towards God cannot be changed into 
hatred. 

Note . — But it may be raised in objection to this, that while 
we understand God as the cause of all things, by that very 
fact we look to him as the cause of pain. But to this I make 
answer, that in so far as we understand the causes of pain 
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it ceases to be a passion (Prop. 3, Part V.), that is (Prop. 59, 
Part III.), thus far it ceases to be pain: and therefore in so 
far as we understand God to be the cause of pain we rejoice. 

Prop. XIX. He who loves God cannot endeavour to bring 
it about that God shd^ild love him in return. 

Proof . — If man (^ired this, he would therefore desire 
(CoroH., Prop. 17, ^irt V.) that the God whom he loves 
should not be God, and consequently (Prop. i9,^Part III.) 
he would desire to be pained, which (Prop^ 28, Part III.) is 
absurd. Therefore he who loves God, etc. Q.c.d. 

Pfbp. XX. 'riiis love towards God cannot be polluted by 
an emotion cither jof efivy or jealousy, but it is cherished the 
more, the more we infagine men to be bound to God by this 
bond of love,* ^ * 

Proof love towards God is the greatest goocl which 

we can desire according to the dictate of reason (Prop. 28, 
Part IV,^, and it is common to all men (Prop. 36, Part IV.), 
and we desire that all should enjoy it (Prop. 37, Part IV.). 
And therefore (Def. Emo. 26) it cannot be stained* by the 
emotion of envy, nor again by the emotion of jealousy 
(Prop. 18, Part V., and the def. jealousy^ which see in Note, 
Prop. 35, Part III.); but, on the other hand (Prop. 31, 
Part III.), it must be cherished the mr^re, the more men we 
imagine to enjoy it. Q.c.d. 

Note . — We can then show in the same gianner that there 
is no emotion which is directly contrary to this lo^x‘ by which 
this love can be destroyed: and therefore we can conclude 
that this love towards God is the most constant of all fthb-" 
tions, nor can it be destroyed in so far as it has reference to 
the body, save with the body itself. But of what nature it 
may be, in so far as it has reference to the mind alone, we 
shall see later. In these propositions I have comprehended all 
the remedies for the emotions, or everything which the mind 
considered in itself ^n do to restrain the emotions. From 
which it is apparent that the mind’s power over the emotions 
consists: 1st. In the knowledge of the emotions (see Note, 
Prop. 4, Part V.). 2n^. In tlA fact that the emotions are 
separated from the thought of the external cause which we 
imagine confusedly (see Prop. 2, with its Note, and Prop. 4, 
Part V.). 3rd. In time in which the emotions which have 
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reference to things which we understand surpass those which 
have reference to things which we conceive confusedly: and 
in a mutilated manner (see Prop. 7, Part V.). 4th. In a 
multitude of A>uses by which the emotions which have refer- 
ence to the common properties 6f things or^ to God are 
fostered (see Prop. 9 and ii, Part V.). - 5th. Finally^ in the 
order in which the mind can arrange a\id connect one to the 
other its emotions (see Note, Prop. 10, Vnd Prop. 12, 13, and 
14, Part V.). But in order that this power of the mind over 
the emotions ma^j be better understood, it must first be noted 
that emotions are called great by us when we compare the 
emotion of one man with that of another, and when we see 
one man to be more assailed by an emotion than an ther 
man, or when we compare one with the other the emotions of 
one and the same man, and find him to be affected or moved 
more by one emotion'chan by another. For (Proix 5, Part IV.) 
the forefe of any emotion is defined by the powTr of an externa! 
cause compared with our own. "^'ut the mind’s power is 
-defined by knowledge alone: its weakness or passion by 
privation of knowledge, that is, it is estimated by the fact 
through which things are said to be inadequate. From which 
it follows that the mind is most passive to that which is con- 
stituted for the most part of inadequate ideas, so that it is 
diagnosed more from what it is passive to than from its 
activity: and that, on the other hand, to be most active which 
is constituted for the most part of adequate ideas in such a 
way that although there are as many inadequate ideas in this 
as in the former, yet it is diagnosed rather through those 
which have reference to human virtue than through those 
wuiv.ii show human weakness. Again, it is to be noted that 
these unhealthy states of mind and misfortunes ow^'e their 
origin for the most part to excessive love for a thing that is 
liable to many variations, and of which we may never seize 
the mastery. For no one is anxious or cares about anything 
that he does not love, nor do injuries, suspicions, enmities 
arise from anything else than love towa ds a thing of which 
no one is truly master. From this we can easily conceive 
what a clear and distinct knowledge, and principally that 
third kind of knowledge (concerning which see Note, Prop. 47, 
Part IL), whose basis is the knowledge of God, can do with 
the emotions, namely, that if it does not remove them entirely 
in so far as they are passions (Prop. 3, with Note, Prop. 4, 
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Part V.), at least it brings it about that^they constitute the 
least possible part of the mind (see Prop. 14, Part V.). 
Moreover, it gives rise to a loye towards a thing immutable 
and eternal (Prop. 15, Part V.), and of which ye are in truth 
masters (Prop. 45, Part If.), and which cannot be polluted 
by any evils which ar^in common love, but which can become 
more and more poweSul (Prop. 15, Part V.) and occupy the 
greatest part of the raind (Prop. 16, Part V.) and deeply affect 
it. And thus I have done with all that regards this present 
life. For what 1 said in the beginning of this n^e, that I 
comprehended in these few words the renihdies against the 
emotions, every one can easily see who pays any attention 
to \^at we have said in this note, and at the same time to 
the definitions of the^ind and its emotions, and finally to 
Prop. I and 3, Part IH. For it is already time that I should 
pass to those points which appertain t(^ the duration of the 
-fnind without relation tj the body. “ 

pROP.#XXI. The mincFcan imagine nothing nor recollect 
past things save while in the body. 

Proof . — The mind does not express the actual existence 
of its body nor conceives the modifications of the body to be 
actual save while in*the body (Coroll., Prop. 8, Part II.), and 
consequently (Prop. 26, Part 11 .) it ccfnceives no body as 
actually existing save while its own body exists. And thus 
it can imagine nothing (see def. imagimtion in Note, Prop. 
17, Part II.) nor recollect past things save while in the body 
(see def. memory in Note, Prop. 18, Part I^i.). Q.c.d. 

Prop. XXT I. In God, however, there is necessarily granted 
the idea which expresses the essence of this or that hiftfiiln" 
body under the species of eternity. 

Proof . — God is not only the cause of this or that human 
body’s existence, but also their essence (Prop. 25, Part I.), 
which therefore must necessarily be conceived through the 
essence of God (Ax 4, Part I.), and that under a certain 
eternal necessity (plop. 16, Part [.): and this conception 
must necessarily be granted in God (Prop. 3, Part If.). Q.e.d. 

Prop. XXIII. The human ^nind cannot be absolutely 
destroyed with the hunfen body, but there is some part of it 
that remains eternal. 

Proof . — There is necessarily in God the conception or idea 
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which expresses thcf essence of the human kSdy (prev. Prop.), 
which therefore is something necessarily which appertains to 
the essence of the human mine} (Prop. 13, Part II.). But we 
attribute to th^ human mind no duration which can be defined 
by time, save'in so far as it expre^jses the actual essence of 
the human body, which is explained by means of duration 
and is defined by time, that is ( Coroll., eProp. 8, Part II.), we 
do not attribute duration save as loJ^j^ as the body lasts. 
But as there is nevertheless something erse which is conceived 
under a certain eternal necessity through the essence of God, 
this something will be necessarily the eternal part which 
appertains to the essence of the mind. Q.c.d. 

Note , — This idea, as we have said, which expresses under 
a certain species of eternity the essence of the body, is a 
certain mode of thought which appertain^ to the essence of 
the mind,*’and whichjs necessarily eternal. It cc.nnot happen, 
howeve •, that we can remember thut we existei^ before ou’" 
bodies, since there are no traces of it in the body, neither 
can eternity be defined by time nor have any relatioiu to time. 
But nevertheless we feel and know that w^. are eternal. For 
the miqd no less feels those things which it conceives in under- 
standing than those which it has in memory. For the eyes 
of the mind by which it sees things and observes them are 
proofs. Although, ‘therefore, we do not remember that we 
existed before, we feel nevertheless that our mind in so far 
as it involves the cslicnce of the body under the species of 
eternity is eternal, and its existence cannot be defined by 
time or explained' by duration. Our mind therefore can only 
be said to last, and its existence can be defined by a certain 
only in so far as it involves the actual existence of the 
body, and thus far only it has the powxr of determining the 
existence of things by time and of conceiving them under 
the attribute of duration. 

Prop. XXIV. The more we understand individual things, 
the more w'e understand God. , 

Proof , — This is clear from Prop. 25, ihrt I. 

Prop. XXV. The greatest endeavour of the mind and its 
greatest virtue is to understand things by the third class of 
knowledge. 

Proof . — The third class of know^ledge proceeds from the 
adequate idea of certain attributes of God to the adequate 
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knowledge of tbt essence of things (seCfits def. in Note 2, 
Prop. 40, Part II. and the more we understand things in 
this manner, the more (prev. Prop.) we understand God. 
And therefore (Prop. 28, Part* IV.) the greatest virtue of the 
mind, that is (Def. 8, Part,I V.), the mind's pow"r or nature, or 
{Prop. 7, Paf£ III.) its greatest endeavour, is to understand 
things according to t^e third class of knowledge. Q.e.d, 

Prop. XXVI. Tlqp more apt the mind is to understand 
things by the third class of knowledge, the more ij desires to 
understand things by this class of knowledge. 

Proof . — This is clear. For in so far as we conceive the 
mind to be apt to understand things by this kind of knovv- 
ledg*^, thus far we conceive it as dete^'mined to understand 
things by the siune kind of knowledge, and consequently 
(Def. Emo. i) the more apt the mind is for this, the more it 
^desires it. ^ 

Prop. XXVIL From|this third class of knowledge the 
greates Impossible mental satisfaction arises. 

Proof . — The gr(iiitest virtue of the mind is to know God 
(Prop. 28, Part IV.), or to understand according to ^lie third 
class of knowledge ^^rop. 25, Part V.): and this virtue is the 
greater according as the mind knows more things by this 
class of knowledge (Prop. 24, Part V.). \nd therefore he who 
knows things according to this class of knowledge, passes to 
the greatest state of perlection, anA conscxpieiitly (Def. 
Emo. 2) he is affected with the greatest pleasure, and that 
(Prop. 43, Part 11 .) accompanied by the illea of himself and 
his virtue: and therefore (Def. Emo. 25) from this kind of 
knowledge the greatest satisfaction possible arises. (>. \/l. 

Prop. XXVIII. The endeavour or desire of knowing 
things according to the third class of knowledge cannot arise 
from the first but the second class of knowledge. 

Proof . — This proposition is self-evident. For whatever we 
understand clearly - and distinctly, we understand either 
through itself or through something eLe that is conceived 
through itself : that is, the ideas which are distinct and clear 
in us, or which have reference t^o the third class of knowledge 
(Note 2, Prop. 40, [Part H.), cannot follow from ideas mutilated 
and confused which (same Note) have reference to the first 
class of knowledge, but from adequate ideas or (same Note) 
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from the second anrl third class of knowledge. And there- 
fore (Def. Emo. i) the desire of knowing things by the third 
class of knowledge cannot arise from knowledge of the first 
class^ but only^of the second. Q.e,d. 

Prop. XXIX. Whatever the mind understaxids under the 
species of eternity, it does not underst/nd owing to the fact 
that it conceives the actual present existence of the body, 
but owing to the fact that it conceivoi the essence of the 
body under the species of eternity. 

Proof —In so far as the mind conceives the present exist- 
ence of its body/thus far it conceives duration which can 
be determined by time, and thus far only it has the power of 
conceiving things with relation to time (Prop. 21, Part V.,. 
and Prop. 26, Part II.). But eternity* cannot be explained 
through time (Def. 8, Part I., and its Explanation). There- 
fore the mind thus faV has not the poiver of conceiving things 
under fnc species of eternity, but inasmuch as it is the 
nature of reason to conceive thiiJ^s under the species of 
eternity (Coroll. 2, Prop. 44, Part II.), and it appertains to- 
the nature of the mind to conceive the essence of the body 
under tbe species of eternity (Prop. 23, Part V.), and save 
these two nothing else appertains to the ^issence of the mind 
(Prop. 13, Part II.). Therefore this power of conceiving 
things under the species of eternity docs not appertain to the 
mind save in so far it conceives the essence of the body 
under the S[}ecies of eternity. Q.e,d. 

Note . — Things a^e conceived as actual in two ways by us, 
either in so far as we conceive them to exist with relation 
to certain time and space, or in so far as we conceive them 
w bv:,’ contained in God and to follow from the necessity of 
divine nature. But those which are conceived in this second 
manner as true or real we conceive under a certain species 
of eternit}', and their ideas involve the eternal and infinite 
essence of God, as w^e showed in Prop. 45, Part 11 .: see also 
its Note. 

h 

Prop. XXX. The human mind in so far as it knows itself 
and its body under the species of eternity, thus far it neces- 
sarily has knowledge of God, j».nd knows that it exists in God 
and is conceived through God. * 

Proof. — Eternit}’' is the essence of God in so far as this 
necessarily involves existence (Def. 8, Part L). Therefore 
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to conceive things under the species of (Pternity is to conceive 
them in so far as they are conceived through the essence of 
God as real entities^ or in ^ far as they involve existence 
through the essence of God. And tlierefore|pur mind, in so 
far as it conceives itself and its ^ body under a species of 
eternity, has thus fnr necessarily a knowledge of God, and 
knows, etc. Q.e.d. | 

Prop. XXXL third kind of knowledge depends on 
the mind as its formal cause in so far as the mirM is eternal. 

Proof , — The mind conceives nothing uflder the species of 
eternity save in so far as it conceives the essence of its body 
ur^r the species of eternity (Prop. 29, Part V.), that is 
(Prop. 21 and 23, l^art V.), save in so far as it is eternaL 
And therefore (prev^ Prop.) in so far as it is eternal it has 
knowledge «f God, and this is necessarily adequate (Prop. 46,. 
ikPart ll.):«and therefoFe the mind, in so far as it is eternal, is 
apt for understanding pW those things which can follow from 
a giveif knowledge of God (Prop. 40, Part IL), that is, for 
understanding tl^ngs by the third class of knowledge (see its 
def. in Note 2, Prop. 40, Part 11 .): and therefore Jhe mind 
(Def. I, Part in so far as it is eternal, is the adequate 
or formal cause of this. Q.e.d. 

Note . — 'the more advanced then every one is in this class 
of knowledge, the more conscious he is of himself and God, 
that is, the more perfect or blessed he*is, w hich sliall be quite 
clear from the following propositions. But it must be noted 
here that although w^e are certain that tne mind is eternal in 
so far as it conceives things under the species of eternity, 
we shall consider it in order that wdiat we wish to sliow : -*ay be 
explained the more easily and better understood, as if it had 
just begun to exist and just begun to understand things under 
the species of eternity, as thus far we have done: which we^ 
may do without any danger of error, if w'e take care to con- 
clude nothing save from premisses that are quite obvious. 

Prop. XXXII. Whatever we understand according to the 
third class of know^ledge we are pleased with, and that accom- 
panied with the idea of God a*: the cause. 

Proof . — From this 'knowledge follow'S the greatest possible 
satisfaction of mind, that is (Def. Emo. 25), pleasure arises, 
and that accompanied by the idea of the mind (Prop. 27,, 
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Part IV.), and consecfuently (Prop. 30, Part V.) accompanied 
also by the idea of God as the cause. Q.e.d. 

Corollary . — From llie third kind of knowledge arises neces- 
sarily the intel^ctual love of Cod. For from this kind of 
knowledge aris^ (prev. Piop.) pleasjire accompanied by the 
idea of God as the cause, that is (Dcf. Emo. 6),' the love of 
God, not in so far as we imagine hin^ present (Prop. 29, 
Part V.), but in so far as we understaiui God to be eternal: 
this is what I call intellectual love towar^, God. 

Prop. X^CXIII. The intellectual love towards God which 
arises from the third kind of knowledge is eternal. 

Proof . — The third kind of knovvlcdge (Prop. 31, Part V. 
and iVx. 3, l^art 1 .) is eternal : and therefore (same Ax., Par^T.) 
love which arises from it is also neccssai^ily e|crn[il. Q.e.d. 

Note . — AHhongh this love towards G6d has no beginning 
(prev. Prop.), it has ntivfjrtheless all perfectic'ms of love, 
just as it it had arisen as in the corollary of the' previous 
pro[)Osition I supposed. Nor is thJfre any difference, save 
that the mind {uietas misprint for mens ?) has th^. same 
cternel perfections which we supposed to accrae to it, and that 
accompai*.ied by the idea of (k)d as the eternal cause. For if 
pleasure consist in the transition to a grcviter state of per- 
fect ion, blessedncFs clearly consists in the fact that the mind 
is endow^ed w ith that perfection. 

Prop. XXXIV. d he*mind is only lialde to emotions which 
are reterred to passions while the body lasts. 

Proof . — Imaginatton is the idea with which the mind 
regards anything as present (see its def. in Note, Prop. 17, 
P.art jid.), which nevertheless indicates rather the present 
disposition of the human body than the nature of the 
external body (Coroll. 2, Prop. 16, Part II.). Therefore 
emotion is imagination (Gen. Def. Emo.) in so far as it 
indicates the present disposition of the body: and therefore 
(Prop. 21, Part V.) the mind is only liable to emotions which 
are referred to passions wEile the body lasts. Q.e.d. 

Corollary . — Hence it follow's that no love save intellectual 
Jove is eternal. 

Note . — If we pay attention t^ the common opinion of men, 
we shall see that they are conscious ci'' the eternity of their 
minds; but they confuse eternity with duration, and attribute 
it to imagination or memory, which they believe to remain 
after death. ' 
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Prop. XXXV. God loves himself wi4h infinite intellectual 
love. 

Proof is absolutely infinite (Def. G, Part L), that is 
(Def. 6^ Part IL), the nature of God enjoys iij^nite perfection, 
and that (Prop. 35 Part J I.) accompanied bynie idea of him- 
self, that is’^Prop. ii and Ax. i, Part T.), by the idea of his 
cause, and this is^’hat we said to be intellectual love in 
Coroll., Prop. 32, jy^rt V. 

Prop. XXXVI. The mental intellectual love inwards God 
is the very love of God with which Gof^ loves himself, not 
in so far as he is iniinite, but in so far as he can be expressed 
through the essence of the human mind considered under 
the species of eterjiity, that is, mental intellectual love 
towards God is f)art.of the infinite love with w^hich God loves 
himself. % , ' 

Pf^i^/.-y-This menta” love must be referred to the actions of 
the mind (Coroll., Prop 32, l\irt V., and Proj). 3, Part 111 .), 
which itheref ore is an action with which the mind regards 
itself accompanied by the idea of God as a cause (Prop. 33, 
Part V., and its Note), that is (Coroll., Prop. 25, Part I., and 
Coroll., Prop. 1 1, Part IL), an action by wdiich God, in so far 
as he may be cxjSressed through the human mind, regards 
himself accompanied by the idea of h/msclf. And therefore 
(prev. Prop.) this menial love isparPof the infinite love with 
which God loves himself. Q,c.cL 

Corollary . — Hence it follows that God, in so far as he loves 
himself, loves men, and consequently that the love of God 
for men and the mind’s intellectual love tow^anls God is one 
and the same thing. 

Note. — From this we clearly understand in wFat consists 
our salvation, blessedness, or liberty (solus uoslra sen heatiUido 
sen hberfas), namely, in the constant and eternal love for God, 
or in the love of God for men. And this love or blessedness 
is called in the Scriptures “ glory ’’ not without reason. 
For whether this l^ve has reference to God or the mind, it can 
rightly be called mental satisfaction, which in truth cannot 
be distinguished from glory (Def. Kmo. 25 and 30). For 
in so far as it has reference to God it is (Prop. 35, Part V.) 
pleasure, if I may us, this term, accompanied by the idea of 
himself, just as it is in so far as it has reference to the mind 
^ ijdol-a. 
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(Prop. 27, Part V.). *Agam, in as much as th*e essence of our 
mind consists of knowledge alone^ the beginning and basis 
of which is God (Prop. 15, P<irt I., and Note, Prop. 47, 
Part II.), it is 4^6000 quite clear to us in what manner and 
for what reason our mind follows wndi regard tQ essence and 
existence from divine nature and conbnually depends on 
God. I have thought it worth while tf> note this in order 
that I may show by this example how ^uch the knowledge 
of individual things which I called intuitmn or knowledge of 
the third khid (see Note 2, Prop. 40, Part II.) is advanced, 
and more powerfuf than knowledge which I called universal 
or of the second class. For although I showed in the first 
part in general that all things (and consequently the hunian 
mind) depend on God with regard to essence and existence, 
that proof though perfectly legitimate* and placed beyond 
the reach of doubt, do.es not affect the mind ifi the same 
manner when it is concluded fro%i the essence of any^ 
individual thing which we say depen^^ on God. 

Prop. XXXVII. There is nothing in nature which is 
contrary to this intellectual love or which c?in remove it. 

’ Proo/~-This intellectual love follows necessarily from the 
nature of the mind in so far as it is considered as an eternal 
truth through the nature of God (Prop. 33 and 29, Part V.). 
If, therefore, there be anything contrary to this, it must be 
contrary to what is tr^ie, and consequently whatever could 
remove this love would bring it about that what is true 
should be made fate, which (as is self-evident) is absurd. 
Therefore there is nothing in nature, etc. (?,e.d. 

— The axiom of the fourth part relates to individual 
things in so far as they are considered with relation to certain 
time and place, of which I think no one will doubt. 

Prop. XXXVIII. The more the mind understands things 
by the second and third kinds of knowledge, the less it will 
be passive to emotions which are evil, and the less it will 
fear death. 

Proof . — The essence of the mind consists of knowledge 
(Prop. II, Part II.). The more things then the mind under- 
stands by the second and third kinds of knowledge, the greater 
will be that part of it that remains (Prof). 29 and 23, Part V.), 
and consequently (prev. Prop.) the greater will be the part 
of it that is not touched by emotions w'hich are contrary to 
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our nature, that is (Prop. 30, Part IV.)^which are evil. The 
more then the mind understands things by the second and 
third kinds of knowledge, tlje greater will be that part of it 
which remains unhurt, and consequently itfvill be less sub- 
ject to emotions, etc. ^.e.d. 

N^te . — Hence weumderstand what I touched on in Note, 
Prop. 39, Part IV.,lnd which I promised to explain in this 
part, namely, thatJueath is the less harmful the more the 
mind's knowledge clear and distinct, and consequently the 
more the mind loves God. Again, inasmuch (Prop. 27, 
Part V.) from the third kind of knowledg(? arises the greatest 
possible satisfaction, it follows that the human mind may 
be#Jyf such a nature that that part of it which we showed to 
perish with the bod\i may be of no moment to it in respect 
to what remains. But I shall deal with that more fully soon. 

Prop. XXXTX. He w^ho*has a body capable of many 
things, has a mind of ^^’:^ich the greater part is eternal. 

Proof . — He who has a body apt for doing many things is 
less assailed by amotions which are evil (Prop. 38, Part IV.), 
that is (Prop. 30, Part IV.), by emotions which are contrary 
to our nature. And therefore (Prop. 10, Part V.) it has the 
power of arranging and connecting the modifications of the 
body according to intellectual order, and consequently of 
bringing it to pass (Prop. 14, Part V.) that all the modifica- 
tions of the body have reference to the idea of God, from 
which it follows (Prop. 15, Part V.) that he is affected with 
love towards God, and this love must occupy or constitute 
the greatest part of his mind (Prop. 16, Part V.): and there- 
fore (Prop. 33, Part V.) he has a mind of which the g_ jatest 
part is eternal. Q.e.d. 

Note . — Inasmuch as human bodies are capable of many 
things, there is no doubt but that they may be of such a 
nature that they may be referred to minds which have a great 
knowledge of themselves and God, and of which the greatest 
or principal part ’ eternal, and therefore that they should 
scarcely fear death. But in order that these points may be 
more clearly understood, it must be remarked here that we 
live subject to continual va.iation, and according as we 
change into a better or w^orse state we are called happy 
{felices) or unhappy (in/ehces). For he who passes from 
being an infant or child into being a corpse, is said to be un- 
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happy^ while, on the Sther hand, he is said to be happy who is 
enabled to live through the whole period of life with a healthy 
mind in a healthy body. And in truth, he who has a body, 
as, for example, n infant or child capable of the least number 
of things and mostly dependent on external causes, has a 
mind which, considered in itself, is cr nscious scarcel of 
itself, of God, or things: whereas he wh( has a body capable 
of many things has a mind which, considt 'ed in itself, is very 
conscious of itself, of God, and things. In this life then we 
principally endeavour to change the body of an infant, in so 
far as its nature allows and is conducive thereto, so that it 
is caf)able ol many things, and so that it is referred to a mind 
which is most conscious of God, itself, and other things: o^ so 
that all that which has reference to its memory or imagina- 
tion shoulc’ be scarcely of any moment \vhate\'cr with 
respect to its intellect, cs 1 said in the Note, pre\ . Prop. 

Prop. XL. 'I'he more jierfection .my thing has, the more 
active and the less jxissive it is; and contrariwise, the more 
active it is, the more perfect it becomes. 

Proof - The more perfect anything is, the more reality it 
has (Def. 6, Part JJ.), and consec]uently (’^rop. 3, Part III., 
with its Note) it is mere active and less passive: wdiich proof 
can procec'd in an inverted order; from which it may follow 
that a thing is more perfect the more active it is. Q,e.d. 

Corollary , — Hence it follows that the part of the mind 
w^hich remains, of w^batever size it is, is more perfect than the 
rest. Imr the eternal part of the mind (l^rop. 23 and 29, 
Part \,) is the intellect through which alone we are said to 
act (liop. 3, Part III.): but that part w'hich we see to 
perish is the imagination (Prop. 21, Part V.), through wdiich 
alone we arc said to be passive (Prop. 3, Part ill., and Gen. 
Def. Ihno.). And therefore (prev. ih'op.) the first part, of 
whatever size it may be, is more perfect than the other. Q.e.d, 

Note , — This is w'hat I had determined to show' concerning 
the mind in so far as it is considered wutl jut relation to the 
existence of the body. Prom this and from Prop. 21, Part I., 
and other propositions, it is apparent that our mind, in so 
far as it understands, is an eternal mode of thinking, which 
is determined by another eternal mode of thinking, and this 
one again by another, and so on to infinity : so that they all 
constitute at th^^ same time the eternal and infinite intellect 
of God. 
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Prop. XI>T. Although we did not krfow that our mind is 
eternal, we would hold before all things piety and religion, 
and absolutely all things which we have shown in Part IV., 
to have reference to courage and nobility. # 

Proof. — Ti»e first and ‘only basis of virtue or a system of 
righ| living is (CoroU., Prop. 22 and 24, Part IV^.) the seek- 
ing of what is usefjil to oneself. But to determine these 
things which reaso# dictates to be useful to us, we had no 
regard for the etcTnity of the mind, which we have only 
considered in this fifth part. Therefore, although we were 
ignorant at that time that the mind is eternal, yet we held 
those things first which we showed to have reference to 
coufage and nobleness. And therefore, though we were 
ignorant of it npw, we should hold first these precepts of 
reason. Q.e.d. * 

Note . — The general ration of the vulgar seems to be quite 
•the contn^ry. For most scera to think that they are free in 
so far as they may giverthemselves up to lust, and that they 
lose th(?ir right in so far as they are obliged to live ai'cord- 
ing to the divint laws, 'fhey therefore think that piety, 
religion, and all things which have reference to fortitude of 
mind are burdens .^^which after death they w'ill lay aside, and 
hope to receive a reward for their sei;\itude, that is, their 
piety and religion. Not by this hope alone, but also, and 
even principally, by the fear of suiffring dreadful punish- 
ments after death, are they induced to live, as far as their 
feebleness and weak-mindedness allows J;hem, according to 
the divine laws; and if this hope or fear were not in men, 
but, on the other hand, if they thought that their minds wtire 
buried with their bodies, and that there did not remain for 
the wretches worn out with the burden of piety the hope of 
longer life, they would return to life according to their own 
ideas, and would direct everything according to their lust, 
and obey fortune rather than themselves. This seems no less 
absurd to me than if a man, when he discovered that he ('ould 
not keep his body ;C':ve Icr ever w'ith wholesome food, should 
straightw^ay seek to glut himself with poison and deadly foods; 
or that a man, w'hen he discovered that his mind w'as not 
eternal or immortal, s|iould prbfer to live without any mind 
at all : this all seems so absurd to me that it scarcely deserves 
to be refuted. 

Prop. XLII. Blessedness is not the rewar i of virtue, but 
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virtue itself: nor slift^uld we rejoice in it for that we restrain 
our lusts^ but^ on the contrary, because we rejoice therein we 
can restrain our lusts. 

Proof. — Blesr^dness consists of love towards God (Prop. 36, 
Part V., and its Note), and this Icrv^e arises fro^m the third 
kind of knowledge (Coroll., Prop. 32, Part V.). And t)iere- 
forc this love (Prop. 59 and 3, Part III.v must be referred to 
the mind in so far as it is active, and ^ herefore it is virtue 
•itself (Def. 8, Part IV.): which is the *irst point. Again, 
the more the mind rejoices in this divine love or blessedness, 
the more it understands (Prop. 32, Part V.), that is (Coroll., 
l^rop. 3, Part V.), the more power it has over the emotions, 
-and ( Prop. 38, Part V.) the less passive it is to emotions W ich 
are evil. And therefore, by the ver}^ fact that the mind 
rejoices in this divine love or blessedness, it has the power of 
restraining lusts, inasmuch as human power to r ostrain lusts 
consists uf intellect alone. 7 'herefOre no one rejoices in 
blessedness because he restrained lu'.fs, but, on the contrary, 
the power of restraining lusts arises from blessednciis itself. 
Q.e.d. 

. N oie.~-r-Thus I have completed all I wished to show con- 
cerning the power of the mind over emotions or the freedom 
of the mind. From which it is clear how much a wise man is 
in front of and how stronger he is than an ignorant one, who 
is guided by lust alone. For an ignorant man, besides being 
agitated in many ways by external causes, never enjoys one 
-true satisfaction of the mind : he lives, moreover, almost un- 
conscious of himseii, God, and things, and as soon as he 
ceases to be passive, ceases to be. On the contrary, the wise 
man, in so far as he is considered as such, is scarcely moved in 
■spirit: he is conscious of himself, of God, and things by a 
certain eternal necessity, he never ceases to be, and always 
enjoys satisfaction of mind. If the road I have shown to 
lead to this is very difficult, it can yet be discovered. And 
clearly it must be very hard when it is so seldom found. For 
how could it be that it is neglected ptjictically by all, if 
salvation were close at hand and could be found without 
difficulty? But all excellent things are as difficult as they 
are rare. 
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TREATiSE ON ^THE CORRECTION OF 
THE ^UNDERSTANDING 

(,'raclat^ de tnlellcclus emendntione) 

AND ON THE WAY IN WHICH IT .AI»vY HE 
DIRECTED TOWARDS A TRlAl KNOW- 
LEDGE OF THINGS 

I. On the Goop* Things which Men desire eor 
THE MOST Fart . 

After cx[)crience liad me that all thin^^s which 

frequently take place iu ordinary lile are vain and futile; 
when I saw that all the thin^^s I feared and which feared me 
had nothinir ^ood or bad in them save in so far as the mind was 
affected bv tlicm, 1 determined at last to incjuirc wheilier there 
might be «invthing \\hicli might be truly good and able to 
communicate its goodness^ and by which the mind might be 
affected to the exclusion of ah otlier things: 1 determined, 1 
say, to inquire whether I might discover and accjuire the iaculty 
ot enjoying throughout eternity continual suprtsm' happiness. 

2. r say I determined at last, for --^t the first sight it 
seemed ill advised to lose what was certain in tlie hope of 
attaining what \vas uncertain. I could see the mauv ad- 
vantages accpiircd from honour and riches, and that I snould 
be debarred trom acejuiring these things if 1 wished seriously 
to investigate a new matter, and if perchance supreme 
happiness was in one of these I should lose it; if, on the 
other hand, it were not plac'ed in them and I gave them the 
whole of my attention, then also 1 should be w'anting in it. 

3. I therefore turnc 1 over in my mind w'hether it might be 
possible to arrive at this new prineijile, or at least at the 
certainty of its existence, without changing the order and 
comr on plan of my life: a thing which 1 had often attempted 
in vain. For the things which most often ha[)pen in life 
and are esteemed as the greatest good of all, as may be 
gathered from their works, Cu.n be reduced to these three 
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headings : to wit^ ' Riches (divtiioi)^ Fame (honor), and 
Pleasure (libido). With these three the mind is so engrossed 
that it cannot scarcely think of any other good. 4. As for 
pleasure^ the nifnd is so engrossed in it that it remains in a 
state of quiescence as if it had attJiined supreme good, and 
this prevents it from thinking of anything else. Butiafter 
that enjoyment follows pain, which, il it does not hold the 
mind suspended, disturbs and dullens it. The pursuit of 
fame and jiches also distracts the mina not a little, more 
especially when tlj^y are sought for their own sake, inasmuch 
as they are thought to be the greatest good.^ 5. By fame 
the mind is far more distracted, for it is supposed to be 
always good in itself, and as an ultimate aim to whidfi all 
things must be directed. Again, thtre i§ not in these, as 
there is iif pleasure, repentance subsequently, but the more 
one posj^sses of eitliM* of them, the m^re till pleasure is 
increased and consequently l^^e more one'* is endburaged tS 
increase them ; but, on the other haud, if at any time our hope 
is frustrated, then there arises in us the deepest paint Fame 
has also this great drawback, that if we pursue it we must 
direct o8r lives in such a way as to please the fancy of men, 
avoiding what the^ dislike and seeking #what is pleasing to 
them. • 


6. When I saw then that all these things stood in the way 
to prevent me from giving my attention to a search for some- 
thing new, nay, that they were so opposed to it that one or 
the other had to 1 ^ passed by, I was constrained to inquire 
which would be more useful to me ; for as I said, I seemed 
to \^h to lose what was certain for what was uncertain. 
But alter I had considered the matter for some time, I found 
in the first place that if I directed my attention to the new 
quest, abandoning the others, I should be abandoning a good 
uncertain in its nature, as we can easily gather from what 
has been said, to seek out a good uncertain not in its nature 
(for I was seeking a fixed good), but only uncertain in the 
possibility of success. 7. But by continuous consideration 
I came at last to see that if I could only deliberate on the 
matter from within 1 should avoid a certain evil for certain 


^ This might be more fully and distiiictly|explaiiied by distinguishing 
riches according as they are sought lor their own sake — for the sake of 
honour, pleasure, health, or the advancement of the arts and sciences. 
But that must be reserved for its own place, for it is not the place here 
to inquire into tais more accurately. — Sp. 
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good. For I saw myself in the midst a Very grea^ peril 
and obliged to seek a remedy, however uncertain, with all 
my energy: like a sick mart seized with a deadly disease, 
who sees death straight before him if he do^f. not find some 
remedy, is forced to seek it, however uncertain, with all his 
remaining strength, for in that is all his hope placed. But 
all t|ose remedies yhich the vulgar follow not only avail 
nothing for our preservation, but even prevent it, and are 
often the cause of lire death of those who possess them, and 
are always the cause of the death of those who afe possessed 
by them.^ * 

8. For there are many examples of men who have suffered 
penCcution even unto death for the sake of their riches, and 
also of men who, in •order to amass wealth, have exposed 
themselves to so marty perils that at last they hayc paid the 
penalty of d*ath for th^ir stupidity. ♦Nor are the examples 
fess numeilfus of Ciiosc who ha''>e suffered in the mosiVretched 
manner to obtain or eJefend their honour. Finally, the 
example are innumerable of those who have hastened death 
upon themselves ky too great a desire for pleasure. 9. These 
evils seem to have arisen from the fact that the fA’hole of 
happiness or unhappiness is dependent on this alone: on 
the quality of the object to which <1re bound by love. 
For the sake of something which no pne loves, strife never 
arises, there is no pain if it perishes, no envy if it is possessed 
by some one else, nor fear, nor hatred, aVd, to put it all briefly, 
no commotions of the mind at all : for all these are con- 
sequences only of the love of those things which are 
perishable, such as those things of which we have just 
spoken. 10. But the love towards a thing ctern^r and 
infinite alone feeds the mind with pleasure, and it is free 
from all pain; so it is much to be desired and to be sought 
out with all our might. For I did not use the words if 
I could only deliberate on the matter thoroughly or from 
within ” ill-advisedly ; for although 1 could perceive all this 
quite clearly in my mind, I could not lay aside at once all 
greed, pleasure, and*^ honour. 

II. On the True ayd Supreme Good 

II. One thing I courd see, and that was that as long as the 
mind was employed with these thoughts, it turned away 

1 This should be more accurately proved.—S/?. 
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from \ts former subj..cts of thought and meditated seriously 
on this new plan: which was a great comfort to me. For I 
saw that those evils were not of such a state that they could 
not be cured by remedies. And although at tire commence- 
ment these intervals were rare and lasted for^ji very short 
space of time, yet afterwards the true good became nore 
and more apparent to me, and these inl^Tvals more free aent 
and of longer duration, especially after T saw that the 
acquisition of money and desire for pleasure and glory are 
only in the way as long as they were sought for their own 
sakes and not as means to attain other things. But if they 
are sought as means they will be limited, and far from being 
in the way, they will help in the attainment of the enJ for 
which they are sought, as w^e shall shew in its proper place. 

12. I will at this point only briefly say what I understand 
by true ^ood, and af ^.hc same time what is s\preme good. 
In order that this may right'/ be Understood, ii: must bv, 
pointed out that good and bad art terms only used respec- 
tively : and therefore one and the same thing can be called 
good or bad according to the various aspects in which we 
iegard it, just as we explained of perfect and imperfect.^ 
For nothing regarded in its own nature can be called perfect 
or imperfect, especially after we know that all things which 
are made, are made according to the eternal order and the 
fixed laws of nature. 13. But as human w^cakness cannot 
attain that order in its knowledge, and in the meantime 
man conceives a human nature more firm than his own, and at 
the same time sees nothing that could prevent him from 
acquiring such a nature, he is incited to seek means which 
shouleriead him to such perfection : and everything that can be 
a means to enable him to attain it is called a true good. For 
the greatest good is for him to attain to the enjoyment of 
such a nature together with other individuals, if this can be. 
What is that nature 1 shall show in its proper place, namely, 
that it is the knowledge of the union w^hich the mind has 
with the whole of nature.^ 14. This /hen is the end to 
attain which 1 am striving, namely, to acquire such a nature 
and to endeavour that many also should acquire it ’;ith me. 
It is then part of my happiness that many others r’^puld 
understand as I do, and that their understanding and desire 

' C'f. Spinoza’s Ethics, Part IV., Prclace 
" Tliis will be explained more fully in its place. — Sp. 
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should be entirely in harmony with m/ understanding and 
desire; and in order to bring this to pass it is necesshry to 
understand as much of nature as will suffice for the acquiring 
of such a nature/ and moreover to form such a society as is 
essential for, the purpose* of enabling most people to acquire 
this *iature with the. greatest ease and security. 15. Again^ 
'atte. tion must be p --id to Moral Philosophy and the Theory 
for the Education of Children^ and inasmuch as health is not 
an insignificant means to this end^ the whole of the science 
of Medicine must be consulted, and finally, as ifiany things 
which are difficult are rendered easy by skill and contrivance, 
and we can thus save a great deal of time and convenience 
in life, the art of Mechanics must in no wise be despised. 
16. But above all things, a method must be thought out of 
healing the understanding and purifying it at the beginning, 
that it ma^ with the greatest suc9t»ss understand things 
correctly. Frorii this every ">ne will be able to ►.ee that I 
wish to direct all scien ’es in one direction or to one end,'*^ 
namelyj to attain the greatest possible human perfection: 
and thus everyth ifig in the sciences that does not promote 
this endeavour must be rejected as useless, that is, i;i a word, 
all our endeavours and thoughts must be directed to this 
one end. 


TIL Certain Rules of Life 

17. But inasmuch as while we endeavour to attain this 
and give all our attention in order to ’ 2 able to direct our 
intellect in the right way it is necessary to live, we are 
obliged on that account before all things to suppose certain 
rules of life to be good, namely — 

I. To speak in a manner comprehensible to the vulgar, and 
to do for them all things that do not prevent us from attain- 
ing our end. For from the multitude we may reap no little 
advantage, if we make as many concessions as possible to 
their understanding. Add to this that we shall thus prepare 
friendly ears to gi\ e us a good hearing when we wish to tell 
them what is the truth. 

1 " Ae that here 1 only take the trouble to enumerate such science's 
as are necessary fur wliai vv(' require, and 1 pay no attention to their 
order. — Sp. 

* There is but one end for the sciences, to which they all must be 
directed. — Sp. 
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IIv To enjoy umy such pleasures as are Necessary for the 
preservation of health. 

III. Finally, to seek only enpugh money or anything else 
as is necessary* ^^or the upkeep of our health and life, and to 
comply with such customs as are mot oppose^^ to what we 
seek. 


IV. On the Four Modes of Perception 

1 8. With these rules laid down, I may now direct my 
attention to white is the most important of all, namely, 
to the correction of the understanding and the means of 
rendering it capable of understanding things in such a vay 
as is necessary to the attainment of our end. To bring this 
about, the natural order we observe exacts that I should 
recapitulate all the modes of perception which I have used 
thus far -for the indubitable at^’T-maeion Oi aegatbn of any 
thing, so that I may choose the be. of all, and at the same 
time begin to know my strength and nature which I wish 
to perfect. * i. 

It). If J remember rightly, they can all be reduced to four 
headings, namely — 

I. Perception is dhat which we have t?y hearsay or from 
some sign which may be called to suit any one's taste. 

II. Perception is tlia*t which we have from vag le experience y 
that is, from experience which is not determined by the 
intellect, but is only called an idea because it happened by 
chance and we have no experienced fact to oppose to it, and 
so it remains unchallenged in our minds. 

III. Perception is that wherein the essence of one thing is 
concluded from the essence of another ^ but not adequately: 
this happens when we infer a ca,use from some effect, or 
when it is concluded from some general proposition that it 
is accompanied always by some property.^ 

IV. Finally, perception is that wherein a thing is perceived 

^ Wh€in this takes place we understand not 'ing of the cause, on 
account of the fact tliat we consider it in the effect. This is sufficiently 
manifest from the fact that the cause then is not explained^, save in 
most general terms, namely these, therefore something is given; 
therefore some power is granted, *6tc; or also from the fact l, it 
expresses negatively: therefore this or that is not, etc. In the second 
case, something is attributed to the cause by reason of the effect, which 
will clearly be understood, as we shall soon show in an example; but 
only a property, ryever the essence, of any individual thing. — Sp, 
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through its essence alone or through I knowledge of its 
proximate cause. 

20. All these I shall illustrate by an example. By hearsay I 
know my birthday, and that certain people v^ere my parents, 
and the like: things of v.hich J have never had any doubt. 
By 1 igue expedience 1 know that I shall die: and I assert 
that inasmuch as I have seen my equals undergo death, 
although they did not all live for the same space of time, 
nor died of the same illness. Again, by vag e expedience I 
know also that oil is good for feeding a llanie, that water is 
good for extinguishing it. I know also" that a dog is a 
barking animal, and man a rational animal: and tlius 1 know 
nea'ny all things that are useful in life. 21. We conclude one 
thing anot'ier in*the following manner: After we liave 
clearly perceived that we feel a certain body and no other, 
we thence conclude clearly that a soul or mind is united to 
That body-, and uiat the un’'*^ is the cause of that feeling;^ 
but what is this feelin^, and union we cannot absolutely 
understand from that.^ Or after I know the nature of vision 
and that it has s .ich a property that we see a thing smaller 
when at a great distance than when we look at it close, X 
can conclude that ihe sun is larger than it appears, and other 
similar things. 22. Finally, a thing is said to be perceived 
ikdongh its essence alone when from the fact that I know 
something, 1 know what it is to know anything, or from the 
fact that 1 know the essence of the inind, 1 know it to be 
united to the body. By the same knowledge we know that 
two and three make five, and that ii there are two lines 
parallel to the same line they shall be parallel to each other, 
etc. But the things which 1 have been able to know.rby this 
knowledge so far have been very few. 

^ From this cxainpU' it can clearly be seen wlnit I just noted. Fur 
we understand by that union nothing save"‘that feeling, the effect, 
namely, troiu which we infer the cause of which we understand nothing. 
—Sp. 

* Such a conclusion, although it is certain, is not safe, save to such 
as take the greatest pfi caution ; for unless this is done they will fall into 
error at once TT)r wh<‘n they conceive things thus abstractly, and 
not through their true essence, they are at once contused by their 
iinagiiration. F'or that which in itself is one, men imagine to be multi- 
ple For they give to things which they concfdve abstractly, apart, and 
confusedly, names which' are altered from their true signification to 
apply to other more familiar things: whence it comes about that the 
latter are iniagmed in the same manner as the former are wont to be 
imagined, to which at first the names were given. — Sp. 
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2j^ In order Ihafr.ill these things may be bhtter understood 
I shim employ one example^ namely, this one : Three numbers 
are given to find the fourth, ^which is to the third as the 
second is to th^ first. Tradesmen will say at once that they 
know what is to be done to find the*foiirth nunj-ier, inasmuch 
as they have not yet forgotten the operation, whicb^they 
learned without proof from their tealhers. Others ,'gain, 
from experimenting with small numbers where the fourth 
number is quite manifest, as with 2, 4, J, and 6, where it is 
found thatr by multiplying the second by the third and 
dividing the answlir by the first number the quotient is six, 
have made it an axiom, and when they find this number 
which without that working out they knew to be the' pro- 
portional, they thence conclude that, this process is good 
invarialily for finding the fourth ^importional. 24. But 
mathematicians, by conviction of the proof of >p. 19, Bk. 7, 
Elcfneuis <.f Imclid, know what i^^mbels are p.()portionals froiix 
the nature and projicrty of proportvn, namely, that the first 
and fourth multiplied together are equal to the product of 
the second and third. But they do not ^ee the adequate 
jjiroportityiality of the given numbers; or if they do, it is 
not from that proposition, but intuitively without any 
process of working.* 

V. On ttie H^est Mode of Perception 

25. In order that from these the best mode of perception 
may be chosen, we 'Inust briefly enumerate what are the 
necessary means for the attainment of our end, namely, these : 

I. T\,:know our nature which we desire to perfect, exactly, 
and also at the same time as much of the nature of things as 
is necessary. 

II. To gather from these the differences, agreements, and 
oppositions of things. 

III. To conceive rightly to what extent they are passive. 

IV. To compare this with the nature and power of man. 
And from these points the greatest perfection to which man 
can attain will easily be apparent. 

26. From the consideration of these points we sha-^ ,see 
what mode of perception we must choose. 

As to the first, it is quite clear that from hearsay, besides 
the fact that our knowledge is very uncertain, we perceive 
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nothing of the essence of the thing, as ot /ions from 7 our 
example; and as when the existence of an individual thing 
is not known its essence also is not known (as shall soon be 
clear), we can obviously conclude that all certainty which 
we have from hearsay is far removed from scienufic know- 
ledge For no one can ever be affected by hearsay, unless 
tne i iderstanding of that person precede it. 

27. As for the set'ond mode^ it cannot be said to possess 
the idea of propor^on which is sought.^ Ik.^sidcs the fact 
that the thing is very uncertain and indefinite, lo one can 
ever perceive anything in things of natui\ by such a mode 
save accidental properties which are never clearly under- 
stood. unless their essences are previously known. Whence 
we can conclude that dris mode also must be laid aside . 

28. From the third mode it must be admitted that we 
obtain an idc ’ of the thing and conclude it without any danger 
vyx error; I at nt^ .rthekss it not a means in itseF vdiereby 
we may acquire our perh .tion. 

29. Ixie fourth mode alone comprehends the adequate 
essence of the th'ng, and that without any danger of error; 
and therefore it must be adopted above all others, d'here- 
fore in what manner this mode must be obtained so that we 
may understand unknown things by means of such know- 
ledge^ and at the same time as speedily as possible, we shall 
proceed to explain. 

VI. On the Instruments of the Understand] no, 
1'rue Ideas 

30. Now that we know what knowledge is necessary to us, 
we must describe the way and method in which we miLSt 
know with this knowledge the things that are to be known. 
To do this, the first thing to be considen^d is that this inejuiry 
must not be one stretching back to infinity: T mean to say 
that in order to find the best method of investigating what 
is true, we must not stand in need of another method to 
investigate this in thod of investigating, nor in need of a 
third one to investigate the second, and so on to infinity. 
For by such a method we can never arrive at a knowledge 
of \ iiat is true, nor ct any knowledge whatever. For it is 

^ Here I shall treat somewhat more ii) detail of expeiience, and shall 
examine the method ot proceeding ot the empirics and lecent philo- 
sophers — Sp. 
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the '?amc thing as vith artificial instruments, of which we 
might argue in the same manner. For in order to work iron 
a hammer is needed, and in order to have a hammer it must 
be made, for v'hich another hammer and other instruments 
are needed, for the making of which others ag?m are needed, 
and so on to infinity; and in this manner any one light 
vainly endeavour to prove that men have no power of work- 
ing iron. 31. But in the same way as men in the beginning 
were able with great labour and impericction to make the 
most simpiO things from the instruments already supplied 
by nature, and wnen these were completed with their aid, 
made harder and more complex things with more facility 
and perfection, and thus gradually proceeding from the ^nost 
simple works to instruments, and from instruments to other 
harder pieces of work, they at last succeeded in constructing 
and perfecting so m.my and such difficult aments with 
very litth. labour, so also th^' mderstanciiiig b}' its native 
strength (vis sua naiiva)^ makes hir itself its intellectual 
instruments wherewith it acquires further strength tor other 
intellectual works and with these makes others again and 
^lie pow^r of investigating still further, and so gradually 
proceeds until it attains the summit of wisdom. 32. That 
this is the case wich the understanding can easily be seen 
as soon as it is understood what is the method of investigat- 
ing the truth, and what are those natural instruments which 
are so needed for the (. onstruction ol other instruments from 
them, in order to proceed further. To show this I shall go 
on in this fashion.'* 

33. A true idea (for we have a true idea) is something 
differt..L from its ideal {tdeatum). For a circle is one thing, 
and the idea of one another; for the idea of a circle is not 
something having a circumference and a centre, as is a 
circle, nor is the idee of a body the body itself. And as it 
is something different from its ideal, it must also be some- 
thing intelligible in itself, that is, the idea as regards its 
formal essence can be the object of another objective 

^ By native strc'iigth I .inclcrstaiid that which is not caused in us 
by external causes, and which 1 shall afterwards cxplair in my 
philosophy, — 5/>. 

I hav'^e called them works here: what the^’^ are I shall explain . my 
philosophy, — Sp 

® Note that here I shall take the trouble to show not only what I 
have just said, but also that thus far we have rightly proceeded, and 
other things most necessary to be known. — Sp. 
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' essence; and again, this second objecti,^e e^J^ence will also 
be, when regarded in itself, something real and intelligible, 
and so on indefinitely. 34. For example, Peter is something 
real; but the true idea of Pdter is the objective essence of 
Peter and something reaj in itself and altogether different 
fromTetcr. *!Since, therefore, the idea of Peter is sorr\pthing 
^eal ' Laving its peculiar essence, it will also be something 
intelligible, that is, the object of another idea, and this idea 
will have in itself ■objectively all that the idea of Peter has 
in itself formally (fomialifer); and again, the idf.a which is 
that of the idea of Peter has in its turn its essence, which 
can be the object of another idea, and so on indefinitely. 
Thir every one can find out for himself when he sees that he 
knows what is Peter, ^nd also knows that he knows, and also 
knows that he knows that he knows, etc. Whence it is 
certain that hi order to understand tht^ essence oh Peter it is 
/lot necessnry “t. 'mow ^-he jrjea itself of Peter, au /1 far less 
the idea of the idea of P*' er: which is the same thing as if I 
said thtJt it is not necessary to know that I know, in order to 
know, far less to know that I know that I know, no more 
than in order to understand the essence of a triangle it is 
necessary to understand the essence of a circle.^* But iff 
these ideas the coiltrary is required. Fqr in order to know 
that I know, I must necessarily first Icrmw. 35. Hence it is 
clear that certainty is nothing else than the objective essence, 
that is, the mode in which we feel forr^al essence is certainty 
itself. Whence it is also clear that for the certainty of truth 
no other sign is needed than to have me idea; for as we 
have shown, it is not necessary in order to know, to know 
that I know. From which also it is again clear that.po one 
can know what is the greatest certainty, unless he have an 
adequate idea or the objective essence of anything, that is, 
certainty is the same thing as objective essence. 

VII. On the Right Method of Knowing 

36. As, then, thertruth needs no sig^, but it suffices to have 
the objective essences of things, or what is the same thing, 

» , * t«i‘that we are not here ini^uiring in what manner this first 
objtA,tive essence is innat in us, for that appertains to the investigation 
of nature where these things are more fully explained, and where it is 
shown at the same time that without an idea there can be no affirma- 
tion nor negation nor any wish. — Sp. 
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idea.$^ in orderUo r-^move all doubt^ it follows that the true 
method is not to seek a sign of the truth after the acquisition 
of ideas, but that the true method is the way in which truth 
itself, or the objective essences or ideas of things (for truth 
and the objective essences and idef^s have the same significa- 
tion), qnust be sought in their proper order.^ 37. Aga -1, the 
method must necessarily have something to say of rea pning 
and understanding, that is, the method is not reasoning for 
the purpose of understanding the cause* of things, and far 
less is it th^ understanding the causes of things; but it is to 
understand what 'is a true idea by distinguishing it from 
other perceptions and investigating its nature, in order that 
we may thence have knowledge of our power of unders ,and- 
ing, and so accustom our mind that it may understand by that 
one standard all things that are to be understood, setting out 
for ourselves as aids iccrtain rules, and takinrr care that the 
mind is '"ot overburdened wi^H usv^ess When«.j 

it may be gathered that method is pithing else than reflective 
knowledge {togniiio reflexiva) or the idea of an idea: and 
inasmuch as the idea of an idea cannot ht granted unless the 
idea itsejf be granted first, therefore the method will not be 
granted unless t he ide.i be first granted. Whence we infer that 
that will be the good method which shows in what manner the 
mind must be directed according to the standard of a given 
true idea. Again, sirice the ratio between two idcnis is the 
same as the ratio bet\/'een the formal essences of those ideas, 
it follows that reflective knowledge of an idea of a being most 
perfect will be moiv, exnllent than reflective knowledge of 
other ideas: that is, that method will be the most perfect 
which jhows, according to the standard of the given idea of 
the most perfect being, in what manner the mind must be 
directed. 39. J'^om these })oints it can lie easily understood 
in what manner th^' mind by understanding many things 
may acquire more mstrun*ents whereby to proceed with its 
understanding more easily. For as we may gather from 
what has been said, there ought to exist in us before all 
things a true idea as„the innate instruinent, and with the 
understanding of this true idea there comes also the .under- 
standing of the difference between this perception - all 
others. Of this consists one part of the method. And si'nce 

‘ Wb.dt searching in the mind [quairerc in anima) is, is explained iri 
iny philosophy — Sp. 
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it is quite obvious that the mind underst^^nds "itself the more, 
the more it understands things of nature, it is certain^ that 
this part of the method will be more perfect according as 
the mind understands more things, and will then become 
most perfect of all when ip has 'regard for ana reflects on the 
know edge of a most perfect being. 40. Again, the more the 
iiiind mows, the betted it understands its forces and the order 
of nature; the more it understands its forces or strength, the 
better it will be ab^e to direct itself and lay down rules for 
itself ; and the more it understands the order of nature, the 
more easily it shall be able to liberate Aself from useless 
things: of this, as we have said, consists the whole method. 
41. 'Ad to this that the idea objectively is under the same 
conditions as its ideal is in reality. If, therefore, anything 
were granted in hatnre having no relation or dealings with 
other things, then if its objective ess^mce he granted also, 
which mu t ag. , in i'l resoects with its formed essence, 
it will also have no rcl^' lon or dealings with other ideas, ^ 
that is, we could conclude nothing concerning it; and, on the 
other hand, those things ^that have relation or dealings with 
other things, as all things that exist in nature, are understood, 
and their objective essences have the same relation or dealings*, 
that is, other ideas are deduced from them, whicli again have 
relation '‘'or dealings with others, and the instruments for 
proceeding with our quest are increased. This is what we 
were endeavouring to prove. 42. Ag. in, from tins last point 
we mentioned, namely, that an idea must agree in all respects 
with itsTormal essence, it is clc'^** in order that our 
mind may represent a true example of nature, it must produce 
all its ideas from the idea which represents the orf’^n and 
source of all nature, so that it may become the source of 
other ideas. 

43. Perhaps some one may be surprised that when we say 
that the good method was that one which showed in what 
manner the mind must be directed according to the standard 
of a given true idea, we prove this by argument; for this 
seems to show th..t it is not self-evident, and therefore it 
may asked if we have argued well and correctly. If we 
^arm^ well, we must begin fr^ra a given idea, and when to 

^ To have relation or dealings with other things [commcrcium hahere 
cum alns rebus), is to be produced by other things or to produce 
tlj^m. — 5p, 
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beg^ from a ^Ven, Mea needs a proof, we <must thus prove 
our argument, and then again another, and so on to infinity. 
44. But to this I make answer, that if any one by some 
chance had thus proceeded ih his investigation of nature, 
namely, by acc^uiring other ideas according to the standard 
of a given true idea in due order, he wouid neverfahave 
doubted his truth, ^ by the fact that tri&th, as we have show^ 
makes itself evident, and thus all things would flow -spon- 
taneously towards him. But since this never or rarely 
happens, I was thus forced to lay down these points in order 
that we might cquire by forethought what we cannot 
acquire by chance, and at the same time in order that it 
may be clear that for proving the truth and good at^gi^ent 
w^e never lack good instruments nor truth itself and good 
argument. For I have proved good, argument by good 
arguing, aiid thus I ,still endeavour to do. 45. Moreover, 
this is what men are li’ccustoin^d tc'itin theirs -uwi^rd medits-.- 
tions. But the reason why it\jrfC'y happens in our inquiries 
into nature that this thing is investigated in its due order 
is owing to prejudices, the cause of whioh we shall explain 
later on in our philosophy; again, it is owing to the fact that 
there is need of considerable and accurate distinction, as I 
shall afterwards show (which is most laborious); and finally, 
owing to the state o*f human things, which, as has already 
been shown, is exceedingly changeable. Besides these there 
are other reasons which we shall not investigate. 

46. If perchance any one should ask why I at the epm- 

mencement did not before all things these truths of 

nature in this order (for the truth makes itself manifest), I 
reply him and warn him not to reject here as false what- 
ever things occur, for that they are paradoxes, but first to 
be good enough to consider the order in which we have 
proved them, and then he will go away assured that we have 
been following the truth. This is why I premissed these 
remarks. 

47. If after this there is still some sceptic who remains 
doubtful of this first truth and all the things which we have 
deduced according to “its star dard, then surely he ijiust be 
speaking contrary to his real opinion, or we must ^^nfess 
that there are men purblind as reg'^irds the mina, eVriicr 
owing to their birth or some prejudices, that is, some external 

^ Thus also we do not doubt our own truth. — Sp, 
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cause; for they are not conscious of tbems'^lves. If they 
affirm or doubt anything, they know not that they r.ffirm 
or doubt it: they say that they know nothing, and say that 
they are ignorant of the fact^nhat they know nothing; nor 
do they say this with certainty, for they fear co confess that 
they ' xist as long as they know nothing, to such an extent 
Lliat 1 ley ought to reinain silent, lest perchance they might 
suppose something which has the savour of truth. 48. 
Again, we cannot speak to them of the sciences ; for as for 
that which relates to life and the habits of society, necessity 
compels them to suppose themSelves to e ast, and to seek 
what is useful to themselves, and to affirm and deny many 
thing b^" oath. For if anything is proved to them, they do 
not know whether the argumentation is proved or is wanting 
in some particulai. they deny, oppose, or grant, they do 
not know that they deny, grant, or oppose; anci therefore 
F 3y must b reg '* 'ed as nacliincs whic n lack any mmd at all. 

49. But let us now res*' ac our proposition. Thus far we 
have in the first place the end towards which we shall 
endeavour to direct xll our thoughts. We know in the second 
place what is the best perception by whose means we can 
arrive at our perfection. We know in the third place what 
is the first way in Adiich the mind should strive to go, in 
order to begin well: this is that it should proceed with the 
standard of a given true idea in its inquiries according to 
certain rules. In order that this shouM turn out well, this 
method must afford, in the first place, the distinguishing of 
a true idea from all other percept*^'”^^ ..ud the keeping the 
mind from these perceptions; secondly, to draw up rules 
that unknown things may be perceived according to a '"'•rtain 
standard; thirdly, to make some order lest the mind be 
overburdened with useless details. As soon as we had 
knowledge of this method, we saw, fourthly, that it would 
be perfect when we had the ide ' of a perfect being. This 
should be observed in the beginning, in order that we may 
more rapidly arrive at the knowledge of such a being. 

VIIT. First Part of the Method — On 
Ftctitious Ideas 

50. Let us then begin with the first part of our method, 
which is, as I said, to distinguish and separate the true idea 

Q 
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frorr: other per':ep^’ons and to restrain the mind lest it 
confuse false, feigned, and doubtful ideas with true ones. 
This I intend to explain in great detail in this place, in order 
to retain the readers in the thought of a thing so necessary, 
and because there are many who have doubts concerning 
what ij true, owing to the fact that they do not pay atte ition 
to the distinction that exists between tuie perception a d ah 
others, in such a way that they are like men who, while they 
are awake, have no doubt that they ar" awake, but after- 
wards, at sr ne time in their sleep, as often happens, they think 
they are ccrtainlj^ awake, and aftervwards when they find 
that this is false, doubt also that they are awake : this happens 
because they never distinguish between sleeping and wa^'ing. 
51. Meanwhile I give warning that I shall not explain here 
the essence of each perception through its proximate cause, 
for that a])pcrtains tc ])hilosophy; but shall only deal with 
that whicl . method postulates, that is, vvhat .ceri ■> fictitiou. , 
false, and doubtful perception, an in what manner we may 
be delivered from them. Let our first incjuiry then be made 
concerning a fictitious idea. 

52. Since every perception is of a thing considered as 
existing, or of its essence alone, and fictions most frequently 
happen concerning things considered as existing, I shall speak 
first of this point, namely, when existence alone is feigned, 
and the thing which is feigned in such an action is under- 
stood or supposed to I j understood, /f.g., I feign that Peter, 
whom I know to have gone home, is gone to sec me, and such- 
like.^ Here T ask ’’oes this idea concern.^ I see that 

it concerns possible things, not things cither necessary or 
imposr'Me. 53. 1 call a thing impossible whose nature 
imjdies a contradiction if it exists; nercssary, whose nature 
implies a contradiction if it docs not exist; possible ^ whose 
existence, that is, its nature, does not imply a contradiction 
whether it exists or doci not, but the necessity or im- 
possibility of whose existence depends on causes unknown 
to us, while we feign its existence: and therefore if its necessity 
or impossibility, which depends on external causes, were 
known to us, we could feign nothing concerning ^'t. 54. 

Wlience it follows that of ary God or anything omr. -cient 

' Sf'o furtluT on what w’^o shall say of hv])otliPses which iirc clearly 
understood bv us: the fiction consists of the fact that w'e say that 
they exist in heavenly bodies — Sp. 
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we can surely feign nothing. For as for^whfA appertain^ to 
once I know that F exist, I cannot feign that 1 exist or 
not/ any more than I can hjigii that an elephant can go 
through the eye of a needle ; nor can T, once 1 1 mow the nature 
of God, feign tkat God exiifts or does not.- The same must be 
ynderHood of a chiipera, for I cannot feign one whose 
natiini implies existence. From which is clear what I said, 
namely, tliat the fiction of which we are S[)eaking here does 
not concern eternal truths.-^ 55. But before 1 proci^ed any 
further, this must be noted by .the way, t^at the? difference 
there is between the essence of one thing and that of 
another is the same as there exists between the reality or 
existAice of that thing and the reality {acttialitas) and 
existence of the pthef; therefore if we wish to conceive 
the existence, r.g., of*Adam through existenc'i' in general, it 
whl be the sa. ‘e as if iq order to coikceive his essence we 
should havcf regard to the ^ ...re of being, in oi‘der*to define 
Adam as a being; theref^iC the more generally existence is 
conceivefi, the morc^ confusedly it is conceived, and the more 
easily it can lie a^tjribed to anything; and contra^i'^usc, the 
more in detail a thing is conceived, the more cleavly it is* 
understood, and the^more difficult it is to ascribe it, through 
want of attention to the order of natuni^ fo any other thing 
than itself. This is worthy of note. • 

56. We now arrive at the place to consider those things which 
arc usually called fictitious, although we clearly understand 
that' the thing is not as we feign it. E ", although J know 
that the earth is round, nothing pre\ents me from telling any 
one that it is a hemisphere, and that it is like iialf an ap[)lc 
moulded on a salver, or that the sun mo^'cs round the 2arth, 
and such-] ike things. If we pay attention to these points 
we shall see nothing which does not agree wuth what has 

* As a tliiiii.:, one*' it is inulrrstooil, iiia'jrs t'viUrnt, \ye iK'cd only 
an example without anv other pn-xd In the same \v.e% the contra- 
diction has oiilv to he hnmtdit b(‘fore us, to appear falsf', as will soon 
tie evident when we spe.dc ot fiction coiiceniint; esst‘nc'‘ — S/? 

“ NMe that althoimh 2ianv sav they doubt win tlu'r (iod ('xists, they 
have nothirifi in then minds save a m-^n* natiu ,*or they h un something 
they call \od, which i-. not in harmony with the natiirt^ of (iod, as I 
s^'^11 af '•w^ards show in its proper p’fice . — Sp 

soon show that no tictnm concerns eternal truths For by 
eternal truth J und<n*staiKl’ono that is affirmative and never negative. 
Thus the first and et(’rnal truth is “ Ciod is; ” but it is not an eternal 
truth that “ Adam thinks “ A chimera exists not ” is an eternal 
truth, but not “ Adam thinks not.” — Sp. * 
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been said, if v/l onP/ notice that we may h^ve at some time 
made'^an error and now may be conscious of it; again, that, 
we can feign, or at least think, that other men may fall into 
the same error* or in one in which we fell before. We can 
thus feign, I say, as long as we see no impossibility. There- 
fore when I say to any one that the earth is not rouno,’ etc., 
I do nothing else than to recall to memory an error vhicn 
perhaps 1 had, or in which, perhaps, 1 might have slipped, 
and then feign or think that he to whom I am speaking is in 
such a state that be can fall into that error. 1 feign this, 
I say, as long as 1 see no impossibility and no necessity: if I 
truly understood them, 1 should be able to feign no longer, 
and could only say that 1 attempted to flo it. 

57. It remains for us to note tliose things that are supposed 
in problems, for it sometimes hajipens that tliey concern 
impossibilities. jG'.g., when we say, let us su^^pose that this 
burning candle is not burning, '• us suppose tuat it bums 
in some imaginary space where ti^ "e are no bodies. These 
and similar suppositions can be made at random, 'although 
this last* one is clearly understood to be impossible. But 
ul though this takes place, nothing is feigned. For in the 
first place, 1 did nothing else than recall to memory another 
candle not burning^ (or this same one unlighted), and what 
I think of this latter candle I understand of the former one, 
having no regard for the flame. In the second place, nothing 
else happens than to wuthdraw^ the thoughts from circum- 
jacent bodies so that the mind may give itself up to the 
contemplation of the uu.iidle regarded in itself alone; and 
thus afterwards I may conclude that the candle has no 
cause its own destruction, so that if there were no circum- 
jacent bodies, the candle and also its flame would remain 
just the same, and such-like. There is therefore no fiction 
here, but merely Ir ' assertions.- 

^ \\ Ix'u 1 aUciwarcN Ui lirtum which c* »iicenis ('^sences, it will 

he deal] 5’ apiJanait that iiction never iiiake^ aiivthiii.t; ijew% or affords 
anythin^' tu the imnd, hut that only such thiiiK*' as ao‘ in the brain or 
imagination are recalled to the inenior}', and ihat the mind rt\',ards 
them all at tin' same tin confusedly hor ("'.unphj, si)eech and tree 
are reealled to the mem' try, ana wiieri the luind conliiseih attends 
to both without distinctuai, it tluaks ol a tree speaking. Thv same is 
undet stood ot ('Xiistence, especially, as we said, when it ii> ^ '..J 

generally as a being, for then it is easily plied to all things which 
occur in the memory at the same time 'I'lns is very worthy ot 
notice. — S/>. 

*The same mrst be understood of hypotliebcs which are made to 
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58. Let us now pass on to fictions wb^h ^ncern esse,nces 
alone^ or with some reality or existence at the same, time. 
Concerning these the principal point to be considered is 
that the less the mind understands and nevertheless perceives 
more^ the greater will be jts power of feigning, and the more 
it understands, the lesser will be its power. E.g., in the 
stime,' manner in whidh we saw above that we cannot feign 
while we think that we think or do not think, thus also, as 
soon as we know the nature of body we cannot feign an 
infinite fly, or as soon as we know the nature of»the mind ' 
we cannot feign that it is square, althoiigl# anything may be 
expressed in words. Ihit as we said, the less men know of 
nature, die more easily they can feign things; just as that 
trees speak, that mei\ are tunied in a moment into stones, 
that ghosts appear in mirrors, that of nothing something 
is made, lhai the Clods themselves are changed into men 
iliid beasts' anu infinite dther things of this kind. * 

59. Perhaps some one ill think that fiction limits fiction, 
but that 'understanding does not, that is, after I have feigned 
something, and bv*my own free will have asserted^ that this 
thing exists in the nature of things, 1 am prevented from 
thinking of this under any other form. E,g., as soon as t 
have leigned (to speak as one of them) jLhc nature of body 
to be of such a kind, and persuaded ntyself of my own free 
will that it really exists, 1 can no lohgcr feign, e.g., that a 
fly is infinite, and that after I have feigned the essence of 
the- soul, I cannot feign it square, etc. 6o. Put this must 
be looked into. In the fu*st place ^ either deny or grant 
that we can understand anything. If they grant that we 
can, then necessarily that which is said of fiction '^|,ust be 
said of understanding. But if they deny this, let us who 
know that we know something see what they mean. They 
say this: that the mind can feel and iierceive in many modes 

explain certain luovenieiitb .v\ Inch euo m lnrnion\ with heavenly 
phenomena, save that il these applied to celestial movernents, we 
conclude from them tin; nature of the heavens, which, however, can 
be (jLiite different, especially as for the explanation of such movements 
many other causes can be conceived . — Sp 

^ It of*en happens that man rcc. Is this word “ mind ” to memory, 
and fc .iis at the same time some corporeal image. When these two 
mted at the same time, hc-easily thinks that he irnapines and 
feigris a corporeal mine!, because he does not distinguish the name 
from the thing. I beg, therefore, that the readers be not too precipitate 
to refute this: which I hope they will not do, if they attend to the 
examples as accurately as possible, and also to what follows. — Sp. 
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not^itselfj nor ^the , things which exists but hnly those things' 
which neither in themselves nor anywhere exists that is^ 
that the mind can create of its own force sensations or ideas 
which do not belong to anytl/mg; and therefore they regard 
the mind partially as God. Agaiji, they say that we or our 
mind* have such liberty that we can restrain ourseHes^ or 
our rflind or its liberty. For after bur mind has fijngntd 
anything and affixed its assent to it, it cannot think o'r feign 
it in any other way, but it is constrainedj by that first fiction 
to think in such a manner as will not be opposed to it. They 
are thus forced io admit all the alisurditics w'hich 1 have 
enumerated, by reason of their fiction, to overthrow which 
I shall not take the trouble with any proofs.^ t 61' But 
leaving tlicm in their mistakes, w-^e s^iall take care 10 draw 
from what speech we had with them.soriie truth that may 
be of ser\ K'e to what, we are dealing with, namely this: The 
mind wIiqu it pays atffintion to a fic. Tious t? iig i: id one faLe 
to its nature, so as to turn it ovei its mind and understand 
it, and to deduce in proper order Irom it sucli things as are 
to be deduced, will easily make manifes»l its falsity; and if 
the fictitious thing lie true to its nature wdien tlie mind pays 
attention to it in order to understand it, and begins to make 
deductions from it in jiroper order, h proceeds happily 
without interruption*,' just as we saw that from a false fiction 
the mind w as soon dfiven to show us a]\siinht\ and make 
other deduetions for i'-self, 

62. In no w ise, tlierefore, must w'C fear to feign anything, 
provided that w^e c. p'^rceive the thing clearly and dis- 
tinctly. For if perchance wc say that men are changed in 
a moip/'nt into beasts, that is said very generally, to such 
an extent indeed that there w^ould be no conception, that is, 
no idea or coherence of subject and predicate in the mind; 
if there were such, a conception, should see the means 
and causes henv and why,^'uch a thing took place. Again, 
no attention has been paid to the nature of subject and 
predicate. 63. Further, if the first idea is not feigned, and 

^ Althougii I ti) r'^nclude Ihib fnnii <\\,v(Tir>nco (and who wall 

say that is nothing; ?), vet inasini .li as a prc»of has been wanting, he 
that requires it may find it here. As there can be nothing 1 aiatiire 
that opposes its laws, but as all things are made according 
laws of natuie, so that certain things prod -.e their effects accoidmg 
to certain laws with irrefragable connection, it hence follows that the 
mind, when it conceives a thing truly, proceeds to form its elfects 
objectively- See further on w’hcrc 1 speak of a false idea — Sp. 
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' if all the other ideas are deduced from it,^ra(Jually the hjirry 
^to feign will vanish. Again, as a fictitious idea cannot be 
clear and distinct, but only confused, and as all confusion 
proceeds from the fact that tfie mind knows a thing that is 
entire or coip.DOsed of ii\any parts only in part, and does 
^not distinguish what is known from the unknown, on account 
(ff th'^ fact that it regards simultaneously and without any 
distinction many things that are contained in one thing: 
hence it follows th.^t if the idea be of a thing very simple, 
it cannot but be clear and distinct, for such a t^ing cannot 
be known in part, but either as Ii whole orfiol at all. 64. It 
follows, in the second place, that if a thing tliat is composed 
of man\ parts ib divided in thought into its simplest parts, 
and each part is regar/Jed in itself, all confusion will vanisli. 
It follows, in the third place, that fiction cannot be simple, 
but that it is made from the combinaticn of different confused 
ifieas, whicxi art those n. difT^'n'ot things and actio*^s existing 
in nature, or better, fror^ .amultaneous attention to, without 
mental assent to these different ideas.’ lu>r if it were simple 
it would 1)6 clear aiid distinct, and consecpiently tr,ue. If it 
were made from the combination of distinct ideas, their 
composition would also be clear and distinct, and consequently 
true. E.g., as soon as we know the naturtJ of a circle and the 
nature of a square, it is impossible foi* us to combine these 
two and make a scjuare circle or a square mind, or such-like. 
65. Let us conclude again briefly, and see how it need in no 
wise be feared that fiction will be confused with true ideas. 
As for the first fiction of which v spoken, where the 

thing is clearly conceived we see that if that thing which is 
clearly conceived, and also its existence, he in itself a"" eternal 
truth, we can feign nothing concerning such a thing; but if 
the existence of the thing conceived be not an eternal truth, 
we must only take ('are that its existenre be compared with 
its essence, and that attention i paid at the same time to 
the order of nature. As for the second fiction, which we 
sai(| to be simultaneous attention without the mind’s assent 
to different confused ideas of things ^nd actions existing in 

^ N,"' — Tuctioii regarded in itself does in-)t differ inucli Iroiii dream- 
JL .nat in dreams there an' i.o causes nlfered \^hlcb are oflered 

to tiie waking tlirough aeir senses, from winch it is gathered tJiat 
these representations which t.ikf* place during that time are not drawn 
from things external to us. But error, as I shall soon show, is a waking 
man’s dream, and if it become too prominent it is called delirium. — Sp. 
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natjire^ we haye s^n also that a very simple thing cannot* 
be faigned but understood, and that a compound thing 
cannot either, if we have regard for the simple parts from 
which it is composed ; and that from these things we cannot 
even feign an}?'^ actions which are, not true, fyiv we shall be 
at thf same time obliged to consider in what mannet and 
why such a thing was made. * 

IX. On the Fa.lse Idea 

66. Now that tKese points are understood, let us pass to the 
inquiry as to a false idea, in order that we may see what it 
concerns, and how we may take precautions lest wd faA into 
false perceptions. Both of these things will not be so difficult 
to us now that we have made the inquiry Into the fictitious 
idea, for there is no difference between them ,save that the 
latter presupposes the mind’s i'sse-.it, thTit*'is (Xs we Aave 
already pointed out), that there ere no causes presented 
with the representations from which, as in fiction, the mind 
can gather that these representations hjlv,e not arisen from 
things without, and which is practically nothing else than 
Areaming with one’s eyes open or while one is awake. There- 
fore this false idca.'Concerns or (to spcal( in better terms) is 
referred to the existefice of the thing whose essence is known, 
or the essence, in the same way as the fictitious idea. 

67. What has referenda to existence, is corrected in the same 
way as a fictitious idea. What has reference to essence is 
corrected in the sam^ . 'vner as fiction. For if the nature 
of a thing known supposes necessary existence, it is impossible 
that wi?^ .should be deceived concerning the existence of that 
thing; but if the existence of that thing be not an eternal 
truth, as is its essence, but, on the other hand, the necessity 
or impossibility of existing depend on external causes, then 
all things must be regard..'! in the way we spoke of when 
dealing with fiction, for it is corrected in the same manner. 

68. As for the other false idea which is referred to essences 
or also to actions, su^h perceptions are^* always necessarily 
confused, composed of diderint confused percept’^^ns of 
things existing in nature, as f.vhen men are persur ’ " 
there are deities in woods, in images, -m brutes, and oTher 
things; that there are bodies from whose composition alone 
the understanding is made; that dead bodies reason, walk, 
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speak; that God is deceived, and sinji-lilfe things. But 
ideas which are clear and distinct can never be false. For 
the ideas of things which are conceived clearly and distinctly 
are either very simple or composed of simple ideas, that is, 
dedu^'ed from simple ideas. That a very simple idea cannot 
be false every one can see, provided he know what is the 
truth or understanding and what is falsity. 

69. As for what relates to that which constitutes the form 
of truth, it is certain that true thought is distinguished from 
false not only by extrinsic marl;?, but pringipally by intrinsic 
ones. For if some workman conceive a building properly, 
although this building has never existed, nor ever will exist, 
the rhr»nryht will be true and will be the same whether the 
building exists or not; and contrariwise, if any one should 
say that Peter, for example, exists, and yet did not know 
wbe^^er Pett- existed, that though^, with respect to the 
former, is false, or if yo* /ish, not true, although Peter 
really exists. Nor is f .o statement, “ Peter exists,” true, 
save in respect to him who certainly knows that Peter 
exists. 70. Whence it follows that there is something real 
in ideas wherewitli the tme are distinguished from the false; 
and this must be inquired into in order that we may have 
the best standard of truth (for we said that our thoughts 
must be determined according to the given standard of a true 
idea, and that the method is reflective knowledge) and may 
know the properties of the understanding; nor can it be 
said that this difference arises from the fact that true thought 
is to know things through their pi unary causes, in which it 
differs considerably from false thought, as I have just ex- 
plained it. For thought is said to be crue when it .iivolves 
objectively the essence of some principle which has no cause, 
and is known through itself and in itself. 71. Wherefore the 
form of true thought must be placed * Lhat thought itself, 
without relation to others; noi ^’oes it acknowledge the 
object as its cause, but must depend on the power and nature 
of ^he intellect. For if we suppose that the understanding 
has perceived some new bcino- which ^"as never existed, as 
some jnceive the intellect ot God before he created things 
\ ’ ’ ,.,,rception clearly coulu have arisen from no object), 
and from this perception to have deduced correctly other 
perceptions, all those thoughts would be true, and determined 
by no external object, but would depend or the power and 
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nature of the ^tel'ect alone. Wherefore that which con- 
stitutes the form of true thought is to be sought in thought 
itself, and to be deduced from the nature of the intellect. 
72. In order th^t this may be investigated, let us place before 
our eyes some true idea, whose object we know with the 
greate.it certainty to depend on our power of thinking, and 
to have no object in nature ; for in such an idea, as is clear 
from what has l)een said, we shall be more easily able to 
investigate what we wish. E.g., to form the conception of a 
sphere, ^ fc’gn a cause at my pleasure, namely, a semicircle 
revolving round its centre, and thus causing, so to speak, a 
sphere by its rotation. This clearly is a true idea, and 
although we know that no sphere in nature was ever c«,used 
in that manner, this is nevertheless a true perception and a 
very easy manner of forming a conception of a sphere. It 
must now be noted tliat this perception affirms that a semi- 
circle revolves, which affirmat’''»^ \.ould be lalsc if it weie 
not joined to the conception of a Sj '^cre, or of a cause deter- 
mining a motion such as this, or absolutely if this afiirmation 
were isolated, h'or then the mind woulu ^end alone to the 
rffirmati<‘n of the motion of a semicircle, which is not con- 
tained in the conception of a semicircle, nor arises from the 
conce})tion of a cause determining the motion. Wherefore 
falsity consists in tins alone, that something is affirmed of 
some other thing which is not contained in tlie conception of 
that of which we ha\e formed — as motion or rest from a 
semicircle. Whence it follow^s that simple thoughts cannot 
but be hue — as the idea ot a semicircle, motion, 

quantity, etc. Whatever these affirmations contain is ccjual 
to theii jnception, and does not extend further. Wherefore 
we may at our own free will form simple ideas without any 
danger of error. 73. It now remains only to inquire by 
what })ower our can form them and how far that power 
extends; lor when iha^ found we shall easily see the 
supireme knowledge to which we may attain. For it is 
certain that this power does not extend itself to infinity. 
For when we affirm ything of am thing else which is not 
contained in the conception vve form of it, it indi ates a 
defect in our perception, or Ih^-t have mutilated . ’ ’ 

ideas and thoughts. For we see that die motion of a semi- 
circle is false when it is isolated in the mind, but it is true 
when it is associated with the conception of a sphere or the 
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:onception of aiiy cause determining sucjk a qnovement. • For 
if it is the nature of a thinking being that at first sight it 
forms true or adequate ideas, it is certain that inadequate 
ideas arise in us, owing to the mere fact thal we are part of 
some thinkirjfj behig of ,whom certain ihotfghts some as a 
w'hole, some in part alone constitute our mind. { 

• 74. But here .there is another point to be considered, which 
was liot worth while raising with regard to fiction — one which 
gives rise to the greatest deception: it is that it happens that 
certain ideas which are in the imagination arcwalie in the 
understanding, that is, they are clearly aJicl distinctly con- 
ceived; tlien as long as we do not distinguish between the 
true? an?[ the false, certainty, that is, a true idea, is mixed 
with iiia]?>tinct ideas. « E.g., certain Stoics heard perhaps the 
word soul,’’ add also that it is immortal, but yet only 
imagined this^'pnhisedly ; they imagintid also and understood 
itft cue sam? tiii^ that v$rv..''t;l)lle bodies penetratt# all things 
and are penetrated by.' one. When all these things w'ere 
imagiiK^l simultaneously, acconqianied by the certainty of 
this axiom, they^\^‘re made certain at once that 4 :he mind 
was formed of these very subtle bodies, and that tj;iey could 
not be divided, etc. 75. lUit wo are delivered from this also 
when we endeavoudlo examine ail our T)c«Tcej)tions according 
to the standard of a given true idea. *('are must be taken, 
as w^e said at the beginning, witli those perceptions wdiich 
w^e ha^T from lu^arhay and vague exjferience. Add to this 
that such (le<'e])tion anses from the tact that Unrigs are con- 
ceived too abstractly, for it is ^ v* 1 'dent enough that I 
cannot apply what J conceive in its true object to another 
object, it arises fmally from the fact that W'e do n' > under- 
stand the ]jrimar\ elements of the whole ol nature; whence, 
proceeding without order and confusing nature with abstract 
things Avhich may yet be axioms, we ncx’^hise ourselves and 
per\^ert the order of nature. Bu *• we w^ho proceed w’ith the 
least abstraction and begin with the primary elements, that 
is, ^yith the source and origin of nature as far back as possible 
— W'e, 1 say, if we this, need have nc- ^ear of such deception. 
76. Bn ; as for the knowledge the origin of nature, there is 
fp -ir we should confute it with abstract ideas, for 
wheft anything abstijct is conceived, as all general things, 
they are more fully comprehended in the understanding than 
the particular things corresponding to them can exii>t truly 
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in nature. Again/. when there are man/ things in nature' 
whos<i difference is so small that it almost escapes the under- 
standing, then it can easily happen (if they are abstractly 
conceived) that they are confused. But as the origin of 
nature, as we shall see afterwards, cannot be conceived J^ither 
abstn^ctly or generally, nor can be further extended in the 
understanding than it really is, and has no similaritv wiih 
changeable things, there is no fear of confusion to be enter- 
tained as regards its idea, provided we ’have the standard 
of truth (a we have already shown). This is, then, a being 
unique, infinite,^ that is, all being, and that beyond which 
nothing can be granted.’^ 

X. On the Doubtfli. Idea 

77. Thus far we have dealt with the false idea. It remains 
for us to inquire into the doub^^’d i^ea, thal, is, i. .quire wjtat 
are those things which lead us in. ^ doubt, and at the same 
time in what manner this doubt may be removed. I speak 
of true doubt in the mind, and not of tha^ which we see to 
^ake place when any one says he doubts in so many words, 
whereas there is no doubt in his mind. Jt is not the province 
of this method to ^'orrect this, but it pertains rather to an 
inquiry into obstinacy and its correction. 78. Doubt, there- 
fore, is never induced in the mind by the thing doubted, 
that is, if there be only one idea in the mind, whether it be 
false or true, there would be no doubt or certainty, ])ut only a 
certain sensation. 1^0. 1 is in itself nothing else than a 
certain sensation; but it is there by reason of another idea, 
which * not clear and distinct enough for us to be able to 
conclude from it anything certain concerning the thing of 
which we doubt, that is, the idea which causes us to 
df'^ubt is not clear distinct. jEl.g., if some one has never 
thought of the deceptioa'''’ the senses, either from experience 
or anything else, he will never doubt whether the sun is 
greater or smaller than it appears. Whence countrymen 
often wonder when th^y hear that the si^i is larger than the 

^ Those things are not attributes of God which show forth his ssence, 
as I shall show in my philosophy. — Sp. 

® This has been shown aiiove already. To if such a being does not 
exist, it could never be product*d : and therefore the mind could under- 
stand more than nature could furnish, which has been shown above 
to consist of falsit''\ — Sp. 
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•earth. But dolb| generally arises frogi t^iinking of .the 
deception of the Senses/ and if any dhCj after don^ting^ 
acquire a true knowledge of the senses, and 'in what manner, 
through their instrumentality* things are represented at a 
distance, then all cfoubt ij removed. 79. Wftence it follows 
that -Vv^e cannot call^true ideas into doubt, owing to tl^e fact 
tkat perchance some deceiving God exists who deceives us 
in things which are most certain, as long as we have a clear 
and distinct idea, that is, if we pay attention to the know- 
ledge we have of the origin of all things, and find.not^iing to 
teach us that he is not a deceiv(;t in that knowledge by which, 
if we regard the nature of a triangle, wc find its tliree angles 
to be eqaal to two right angles. But if we have such know- 
ledge 01 God as we Ijave of a triangle, then all doubt is 
removed. And ih the same manner in which w'c can arrive 
at the know'ledge of a triangle, altho»igh w^e dcTnot know 
foA ^..ertain ,Vhe.';ier som arch deceive!* deceives ir. — in that 
manner, I say, w'e can -inv/ at the knowledge of God, 
although we do not know for certain whether there be' any 
arch deceiver; and ^'hen we have it, it will sulFice to remove, 
as I said, all doubt which we can have of clear and distinct 
ideas. 80. Again, if any one rightly proceeds by investigat- 
ing Vhat is to be iitvestigaled, without any interruption in 
the connection of tilings, and know^s in \\*hat manner problems 
must be determined, before we attaiil to the knowledge of 
them, he will never have any but very certain ideas, that is, 
clear and distinct ones. For doubijnlness is nothing else 
than suspension of the mind cxr*' kig some affirmation 
or negation which we would affirm or deny if something did 
not appear, wdiich being unknown, our knowledge of that 
thing must necessarily be imjierfert. Whence it may be 
gathered that doubt always arises from the fact that things 
are inquired into without order. . 

XL On Memory and Forgetfulness — Conclusion 

Si. These are Ih points on which /.promised to treat in 
the firs^ part of the method. ,But in order that 1 may not 
^^it in them that m'\y conduce to a knowledge of 

* / 

^ That is, it IS known that tho senses sornetmies deceive us. I hit it 
is only confusedly kno\Mi, Ujt wc do not know lu wliat manner they 
deceive us. — Sp, 
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the jnderstandifig und its powers, I shayl^treat briefly on 
memory and forgettulness. Of these the principal point to 
consider is that memory is strengthened both with and 
without the aid of the understanding; for in the first case, 
the more intelligible a thing is, thctmore easily, it is retrained 
in thej-memory, and contrariwise, the l?,ss intelligible it is, 
the more easily we forget it. E.g.^ if I pronounce a nimibdV 
of loose unconnected words, it is far harder to remember them 
than if 1 pnaiounce them m the form oh a story. 82. Jt is 
strength moreover, without the aid of the understand- 
ing, namely, by the force with which the imagination or that 
sens(; (called common) is affected by some individual corporeal 
thing, r say individual^ for the imagination is only affected 
by individual things. For if any one, should reaci, say one 
love story alone, lie will remember it the l-ietter as long as 
he does no^ read othfu'S of the same kind, ff>r then it will 
flourish alone in the imaginatiisn .Bv. l if thcr, are many ot me 
‘ samc^kiiid, we shall imagine af: at d""' same time and confuse 
them. 1 say also corporeal, for the imagination is affected 
alone by bodies. As, therefore, the mine? if« strengthened by 
the understanding and also without it, it is thence to be 
concluded that it is something different from the imder- 
.standing, and that neither memory nor forgetfulness concerns 
the understanding considered in itself. 83. What, then, is 
memory^ It is nothing else than sensation of impressions 
on the brain ac(X)mpailied with the thought to determine the 
duration of the sensation;^ this reminiscence also shows. 
For then the mind thnx..,. ,)f that sensation, but not under 
continuous duration ; and thus the idea of this sensation is 
not the d jiration of sensation, that is, memory. But whether 
ideas themselves are open to corruption we shall sec in our 
philosophy. And if this seems very absurd to any one, it 
AV<^1 suffice to our pt'^'^vise if he reflects that the more singular 
a thing is, the more casi}’ * c is reinemliered, as is clear from 
the example of the comedy just given. Again, the more 
7 intelligible a thing is, the more easily it is remembered; anc 

Mint it the; eluratiop* naclc’toriuincd, the ..loinory of that thing 
IS iiiipcrfect : this every one seems ’> have leariifM from natu For 
often in order that we inay believe iietter semie one in what h** s, ys, 
ask when and where a thing happened. Although ‘ 
have their duration in the mind, yet as we are accustomed to determine 
duration by the aid of some measure of motion, which also is made 
with the aid of the imagination, we preserve no memory which apper- 
tains to the mind clone, — Sp. 
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therefore we cai n t but remember a ^hinr that is very 
singular and sufficiently intelligible. 84. 'Ihus, tlie^j, we 
nave distinguished between a true idea and other perceptions, 
and have shown that fictitious ideas, false ideas, and other 
ones have their origin frqm the imaginatioul that is, from 
certain fortuitous and unconnected sensations (so to sj)eak) 
Vkich do not arise Wm, the power of the mind, but from 
cxterncJ causes, according as the bod}^ sleeping or waking, 
receives various motions. Or if one wishes, he may take 
whatever he likes for imagination, provided lie it is 

something different from the ifnders tan ding and that the 
soul has a passive relation with it. Then let it be what you 
will, lucc we know that it is something vague and to which 
the “sv 1., passive, and know at the same time in what 
manner, by the aio of the understanding, we are freed from it. 
Wherefore also let none be surpr'sed that T, before having 
pro.cu thal tin 'e are I Klies < id other necessai/ things, 
speak of the imagination a tl j body and its composition. 
For as I have said, I may take it as I wall, provided I know 
it is something va<^u 1, etc. 

85. But we have slioivn that a true idea is simple or eom- 
posed of simple ideas, and that it show's how and ivhy anything 
is or !.•> made, and tha« its objective effects j'roeeed in liarmony 
wath the formality ( /hm<7//7rt.s') of its object : which is the same 
thing as the ancients said, that true science proc'ceds from 
cause.to effect, save that they never, a, far as I know, ('on- 
ccived wdiat we have here, namely, that the soul acts acc'ord- 
ing to certain laws and resembk .spiritual automaton. 
86. lienee, as far as it is permitted in the beginning, we have 
acquired a knowledge ol our understanding and that ' ndard 
of a true idea, so that we fear no longer that we shall coni use 
the true with the false and fictitious; nor shall we l)e sur- 
prised any longer why w'e understand certain things which 
do not fall under the imagination, ■'■nd that other things are 
in the imagination which are strongly opposed to the under- 
^standing; finally, others that are in harmony with it, since 
^ve know that the perations by wii’''h imaginations arc 
producer^ are made according tc jaws far Uifferenl to tiie law s 

Bie i and that the sou^ with regard to the imagina- 

tion is passive. 87. F om this also it is certain how easily 
those may fall into error who do not accurately distinguish 
between intellect and imagination. These are the errors into 
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which they usually fall: that extension n U' t be local; that 
it must be finite; that its parts are dist nguished one from 
the other in reality ; that it is the primary and only foundation 
of all things, and occupies at one time more space than at 
another, and m^ ly other such things, all of which are directly 
opposed to the truth, as we shall show in its proper pla-e. 

88. Again, as words are a part of imagination, that is, 
according as they are composed in vague order in the m mory 
owing to condition of the body, we can feign many con- 
ception therefore it must not be doubted but that words, 
just as the imagination, ca^i be the cause of many great 
errors, unless we take the greatest precautions with them. 

89. Moreover, they are arranged to suit the speaker’ f pit ^sure 
and the comprehension of the vulgar, so that the^ ' .,nly 
the signs of things accorc^ing as they are ir the imagination, 
but not aca>r(ling as they^are in the understanding; which 
is clearly apparent from the fact that on all no. whf.,h '*e 
only in the intellect and m ' in the imagination, negative 
nam'es are often bestowed, such as utcorporeal, infirhe, etc.; 
and also many things which are really affirmative are cx- 
ortssed negatively, and contrariwise, as uncreated, inde- 
pendent, infinite, immortal, etc., because their contraries 
; are much more easily imagined, and th'' refore occurred first 
to men and usurped positive names. We affirm and deny 
many things because whe nature of words allows us to affirm 
and deny, but not th^ nature of things; and therefore when 
this is not known we can easily take the false for the 
true. 

90. Let us avoid, moreover, another great cause of con- 
fusion ’"'liich prevents the understanding from reflecting on 
itself, it is that as we do not make a distinction between 
imagination and understanding, we think that those things 
which we easily imagine are clearer to us, and that which 
we imagine we think we ^mderstand. So that those things 
which should be put lasi. we put first, and ffius the true order 
of progress is perverted and nothing may legitimately be 
concluded. 

XII. Second Part of ihe Method — On ' e 

Perception 

91, Now in order to pass on to the second part of this 
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. method/ 1 shall pound first the aim to i^hijji we endeavour 
to arrive in this method, and then the nfeans for the attain- 
^ment of that end. The aim is to have clear and distinct 
ideaSj namely, such as arise iltom the mind^alone, and not 
from fortuitous movements of the body. I'hen again, in 
order^that all ifieas may be reduced to one, we shall end^vour 
t9 connect and arAnge^them in such a manner that our 
mindlis far as possible may reflect objectively the formality 
(formaliias) of nati^re, both* as a whole and as parts. 

92. As for the first ^point, as we have already it is 
required for our final end that a thing nfiist be conceive'd 
either through its essence alone or through its proximate cause* 
N^:Jiy,nf a thing be in itself, or, as it is commonly termed, 
its o . . oo. jse, then it must be understood through its essence 
alone; but if a tiling \)e not in itself, but requires a cause 
to exist, then/t must be under?‘’^ood through its* proximate 
CL^^v-. " Fc^ jn’ fjuth kno wledge of effeht is nothing else than 
to acquire a more perfect knov edge of cause.^ 93. Wljence 
we shafe never be allowed, while we deakwith the inquiry 
into things, to cqncjude anything from abstractions, and we 
must take the greatest care not to confuse those things wKicS 
are only in the understanding with those w^hich are in the 
thiilg itself. But tiie best conclusion miist be drawn from 
some particular affirmative essence, br from a true and 
legitimate definition. ' For the understanding cannot descend 
'from universal axioms to individual tHngs, since axioms are 
extended to infinity, and do not determine the understanding 
for the regarding of one individur^ more than another. 
94. Wherefore the correct w^ay of discovering this is to form- 
thoughts according to some given definition; a.:'’ this will 
proceed more happily and more easily the better we define 
the thing. And therefore the cardinal point of all this 
second part of the method concerns tl^is ?ilone, namely, the 
knowle^e of the conditions of gr^d definition, and again, in 
the manner of finding them. Firstly, then, I shall treat on 
the conditions of dejinition, 

principal rule**)f this part, as follow^ ^**om the first part, is to* 
regard cj^sely all ideaswhich we fir*'^ in us through pure understanding 
so that w* may distinguish them ixom those which we imagine ; tins 
he discovered through the properties of each, namely^ 
those of thp ^ijiaginatior tnd intellect. — Sp. 

* Note it appears from this that we cannot understand anything 
in nature without thus increasing at the same time our knowledge oC 
the primary cause, or God. — Sp. 
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XIII. On tHE Conditions of ^^e'^inition 

95. In order that a definition may be called must 

explain the inmost essence of H thing, and we must take care 
in forming this loot to allow any of its properties to usurp 
its pkce. In order to explain this, aaid ''"omitting' any 
examples in which I’might"seem to (Wish**^ expose the errors ' 
of other people, I will give the example of some abstract 
thing of which it is indifferent to as how define it, namely, 
a circle "'b^h if it is defined as a figure of which lines drawn 
from the centre td the circurfiference are equal, no one there 
is but can see that this definition does not explain the essence 
of a circle, but only a property of it. And although, ks TsaH, 
this is of small moment i^vhen it conqems figures j Jher 

entities of reasoning, yet when it concerns 'physical and real 
entities it is of the uttnost^mportance, for thf- properties of 
things are not understood fcf long ; s their 'sseil'jes kiv ^'a- 
knovi^n; if then we omit the w% shall nefcessarily pervert 
the connection of the understanding' which must reject the 
connection of nature, and we shall waw'der far away from 
.'"hat wg are aiming at. 96. In order that we may be 
delivered from this fault, these things must be observed in 
definition. ^ ^ 

I. If the thing is treated, the definition must, as I said, 
comprehend its proximate cause. E.g.y a circle according, 
to this rule must be defined thus: to be a figure which is 
described by any line of which one extremity is fixed and 
the other movable ; fox 1* ‘s definition clearly comprehends 
its proximate cause. 

II. T '“C'onception or definition of a thing is required to 
be such that all the properties of that thing, regarded in itself 
and not conjoined with others, can be concluded from it, as 
C"^n be seen in thi‘‘ definition of a circle. For from that it is 
clearly concluded that al^ ^ les from the centre to the circum- 
ference are equal; and that this is a necessary requirement 
of a definition is so clear to any one who pays attention to it, 
that there seems to no need to wast( time in proving it, 
nor even to show that from th second requirement it follows 
that all definition must be affirmative. I soes'^ .int*'^- 
lectual affirmation, having no regard T r verbal affirmation, 
which on account of want of words may often express 
something negatively although it be understood affirmatively. 
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* 97. The requi«ei lents of the definition i»f ajthing uncreated 

. are these — ' * * 

I. To exclude all cause, that is, to need ho object outside 
its being for its explanation. ^ 

IL^When its definition is given there laust remain no 
room for doubt as’ty whether it exists or not. 

* IIL It must contain, kis far as the mind is concerned, no 
substantives which can be turned into adjectives, that is, it 
must not be explaihed through abstractions. 

IV. And finally (although it is not very necessary to note 
' chis), it is required that all its properties be concluded froih 
i^s definition. All of these things will be manifest to any one 
at Mtateiv attending to this. 

98. 1 said also thati the best co delusion would be drawn 
from the affirmafive ’essence of a, particular thing. For the 
morf‘ ‘'pecia)iscd an idea is, the f bre distinct it is, and there- 
fore the more r^ear. V hence .he knowledge of particular 
things Jmust be sought mostly jy us. 

““ C’ * 

XIV. OF THi; Means by which Eternal Things 

ARE KNOWN 

99. It is requirea with regard to order, and that all our 
perceptions may be arranged and connected, that as soon as 

♦is possible and consonant with reason we should inquire 
whether there be a certain being, and at the same time of 
what nature is he, who is the cause of all things: this we 
should do in order that his obj^..cif6 essence may be the 
cause of all our ideas, and then our minds, as I said, will 
reflect as much as possible nature; for then iv '"',11 have 
objectively nature’s essence, order, and union. Whence we 
can see that it is above all things necessary to us that we 
should deduce all our ideas from physical “^hings or from re^I 
entities, proceeding, as far os posr';^*^, according to the series 
of causes from one real entity to another, and in such a 
mayner that we never pass over to generalities and abstrac- 
tions, either in ordt ' to conclude anyt^‘’>g real from them or 
to conclude them from any^ Ang real; for either of these 
ikterr^^'i ' ^’^ true progress of the intellect. loo. But it 
must be noted that 4. do not understand here by series of 
causes and real entities a series of individual mutable things, 
but on the series of fixed and eternal thing?. For it would 
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be Impossible ^or !*uman weakness to f U >w up thp series 
of individual mutable things, both on account of their 
number surpassing all count, and on account of the many 
circumstances in one and the same thing of which each one 
may be the cause that it exists or does not. For indeed 
their existence has no connection vith their essence, or (as 
I have said) it is not an eternal tru h. loi However, there 
is no need that we should understand their series, tor the 
essences of individual mutable things aie not to be drawn 
from f .Ir series or order of existence, which would afford 
us nothing save their extrinsic denominations, relations, Oi 
at the most their circumstances, which are far removed from 
the inmost essence of things. But this is only to be so^'^nt 
> from fixed and eternal hings, and fmm the laws inscribed 
in those things as in tht'r true codes, according to which 
all individual things are “'ade and arranged: nay these 
individual and mutable th ig? d pend sc intimately and 
essentially (so to speak) on hese ^xed ones that without 
them they can neither exist nor be conceived. Whence these 
fixed and eternal things, although they are Individual, yet on 
^ccount of their presence everywhere and their widespread 
power, will be to us like generalities or kinds of definitions 
of individual mutable things, and the proximate causes of 
all things. 

102. But although this be so, there seems to be no small ' 
difficulty to surmouiit in order that we may arrive at the 
knowledge of the individual things, for to conceive all things 
simultaneously is a tiling far beyond the power of human 
understanding. But the order, so that one thing may be 
understv.v.vi before another, as we said, must not be sought 
from their series of existence, nor even from eternal things ; 
for with these things all are simultaneous in nature. Whence 
<.*;her aids must ..^r^^ssarily be sought beside those which 
we employed to under" , id eternal thirds and their laws: 
however, this is not the place to treat of them, nor is it 
necessary until we have acquired a sufficient knowledge of 
eternal things and -ir infallible laws, nd until the nature 
of our senses has become kno\ i to us. 

103. Before we proceed to inq^nre into th'^ ’ .^^Ldge j* 
individual things, there will be time fo* us to treaty those 
aids all of which tend to enable us to know how t<TOse our 
senses, and to Liake experiments under certain rules and in 
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a certain order .d ch suffice for the d^enjiination of the 
^hing into which we are inquiring, so that we may determine 
from them according to what laws of elemal things that 
thing was made, and so that its inmost natu^'e may become 
knowr to us,-|s I shall skow in its place. Here, to return 
to my purpose, I sliajl eii^^eavour only to treat of those hmgs 
which seem necessary to* enable us to attain to knowledge 
of eternal things, and form definitions of them abcording 
to the conditions above mentioned. 

104, To do this it must be recalled to mmd wha*, ./e said 
above, namely, that when the mind pays attention to any 
tlpug^t in order to examine it, and deduces in good order 
frox ' It- wViatever is to be deduced, if it is false, it detects the 
falsi^; but if it, is tr^ie, then it ’ roceeds happily without 
any interruption to deduce true f ings from it — ^his, I say, 
is rpq-\-ed ^or what we want, f . from a want of basis our 
thoughts may b brough,. ^ - a lose. 105. If, therefore, we 
wish to investigate the f ' :t thi g of all, there must necessarily 
be some' basis which directs our thoughts towards it. Again, 
inasmuch as meth >q is reflective knowledge, this batsis which 
must direct our thoughts can be nothing else than th., 
knoMedge of that which constitutes the form of truth and 
the knowledge of the understanding and its properties and 
forces. When this is acquired we shall have a basis from 
which we may deduce our thoughts and the way in which 
the understanding, according to its capacity, can arrive at a 
knowledge of eternal things, having regard by the way for 
the power of the understanding, 

XV. On the Power of the Understanding 
AND its Properties 

106. If, as I showed in the first par% h appertains to the 
nature of though ‘ to forn^ loeas, , must now be inquired 
what we understand by the forces and power of the under- 
stauding. For as the principal part of our method is to 
understand best th forces and nature . " the understanding, 
we are necessarily obliged (hy that which I dealt with in 
the sev.otiu of the m^^iod; to deduce these things frorr 
the de^ition of thought and the understanding. 107. But 
thus far. we have no rules for finding defii.itions, and as we 
cannot state these without a knowledge of nature or r 
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definition of the jnderstai^ing and i j power, bonce it 
follows either that the definixion of the understanduig must 
be clear of itself or that we cannot understand an^hing. 
But this is not clear of itseif. However, inasmuch as its 
propertiec, like all things we hav^ from the understanding, 

‘ canne t be clearly and distinctly und jrstood unless its nature 
is previously known, the defeiti» n of tbo imderstanding 
becomesrelear if we regard its properties which we understand 
clearly and. distinctly. Let us therefore enumerate the 
proper' ’ v f the understanding and append them, and begin 
to discuss the instruments innate in us.^ 

108. The properties of 'the understanding which 1 ha'^e 
principally noted and which I clearly understand are thp' ^ — 

I. That it involves ce. ainty, that^ -s, that it knows things 
to exist formally just as t ^y are contained in it objectively. 

II. That it perceives cei \m things or forms certa*" ideas 
absolutely, and certain one*: ^ro’’^ chers. ''faniely, it forms 
absolutely an idea of quanti. /, and has no’' regard for other 
thoughts; but it only forms ideas of motion after having 
considered the idea of quantity. 

III. The ideas it forms absolutely express infinity; but 
determinate ideas are formed from others. For the id'^^a of 
quantity, if the understanding perceives it by means of a 
cause, then it determines the quantity, as when it perceives 
a body to be formed from the motion of a plane, a plrme- 
from the motion of a line, a line from the motion of a pc^m^: 
these perceptions do not serve for the understanding but 
only for the determinatioii of a quantity. This is clear from 
the fact that we conceive them to be formed, so to speak, 
xrom mow^uii, yet this motion is not perceived unless quantity 
is perceived ; and we can prolong the motion in order to form 
a hne of infinite length, which we could do in no wise if we 
a not have the iJe” of infinite quantity. 

IV. It forms positive^’ ^ ds la^ ier t^a^' negative ones. 

V. It perceives things not so much under the form of 
duration as under a certain species of eternity, or rathe : in 
order to perceive f ’ .gs it rec:ards neitl r their number nor 
duration ; but when it imagi. es things it perceives them 
determined in a certain number a. in duratic * -a quantity. 

VI. Ideas which we form clear and u^stinct seem to follow 
from the mere ne .essity of our nature in such a manner that 

^ See above, § 29, etc. 
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fthey s'^em to nd absolutely ‘ on 01:11* power; but ihe 
contrar is the ca.i ) with coniised ideaJfe, iThey are ^ often 
jLormed iii us against our will. . 

yil. The ideas of things whieli the intellect forms from 
their ideas can be detennined in many mod " by ^'he mind : 
as for determining,- plane of an clHpse it feigns a nencil 
fixed to a cord to be Aovql around two centres, or it conceives 
an infi lite number o^ poii ts always having the same»relation 
to a given straight line, or a cone cut in an obli(juc plane so 
that the angle of^clination is greater than the at the 
'"'^rtex of the cone, or in infinite other wayo’ 

The more perfection of any object ideas express, the 
m ‘^e perfect they are. , For we do not admire the architect 
who \ a chapel so much as ti j architect who planned 

some great lemplC;. . 

109. The remaining things wh" .1 art referred to thought, 
such ctb love,, pleasure, e^''., I si il not stop to corsider, for 
they ha/e nothing to do witn v .at we are now dealing with, 
nor can lliey be percei^%ed unless the understanding is also 
perceived. For when perception is removed, all these vanish 
with it. 

no. False or fictitious ideas have nothing positive (as we 
have abundantly shewn) through which they may be called 
false jov fictitious ; but only from the want of knowledge are 
they so called. .Therefore false and fictitious ideas, in So far 
af they are such, can teach us nothi .g of the essence of 
thought; but this must be sought from the positive properties 
Just mentioned, that is, we must boose something common 
from which these properties necessarily follow, or which 
when granted, infers these properties, and when 

removed, removes also these properties. 


The remainder of this Treatise is •’o^anting. 
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